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Children’s  author,  retired  dean 
to  receive  convocation  honors 

U of  G will  honor  its  first  dean  of  physical  science.  Earl  MacNaughton,  and  iniemafionally 
recognized  children’s  author  Jean  Little  at  fall  convocation  ceremonies  Oct.  5. 

At  the  morning  ceremony,  MacNaughton  will  be  named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
University  and  will  address  graduates  receiving  the  PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  M.Ag..  MA.  MLA,  M.Sc.. 
graduate  diploma,  B.A.Sc.  and  B.Comm.  At  the  afternoon  ceremony.  Little  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  and  will  address  students  graduating  with  the  DVM.  associate 
diploma  in  agriculture.  BA.  BLA,  B.Sc..  B.Sc.(Agr.).  B.Sc.(Eng.)  and  B.Sc.(H.K.). 

Earl  MacNaughton 

A Guelph  faculty  member  for  35  years.  MacNaughton  holds  a BA  in  mathematics  and 
physics,  an  MA  in  physics  and  a PhD  in  molecular  spectroscopy  from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

He  joined  OAC  in  1948  as  an  associate  professor  and  served  as  head  of  the  college’s 
department  ofphysics  and  mathematics  from  1956  to  1966.  In  1966.  he  was  named  associate 
dean  of  science  in  the  new  Wellington  College.  When  the  College  of  Physical  Science  was 
formed  in  1 970,  MacNaughton  became  founding  dean  and  served  in  that  position  until  1981. 
He  remained  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Physics  until  his  retirement  in  1 984. 

For  many  years;  MacNaughton  has  been  involved  in  the  development  of  pensions  and 
other  benefits  for  the  University.  This  included  serving  as  chair  of  the  1 978- 1 980  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Pensions  and  Other  Benefits.  This  committee  conducted  a study  of 
the  existing  pension  system  and  submitted  a report  that  became  the  basis  for  pension 
discussions  and  planning  in  the  early  1980s. 

From  1983  to  1990,  he  was  a member  of  various  Board  of  Governors  and  University 
pension  committees.  He  currently  represents  retirees  on  the  University  Pensions  Advisory 
Committee.  MacNaughton  served  as  chair  of  the  planning  committee  for  U of  G’s  25th-- 
anniversary  celebrations  in  1989.  He  also  co-ordinated  the  1984  Learned  Societies  Con- 
ference at  Guelph. 

He  has  been  the  University’s  representative  on  the  Guelph  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  honorary  president  of  the  Science  Teachers  Association 
of  Ontario  and  a member  of  the  board  of  Guelph  Services  for  the  Physically  Disabled.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Physicists,  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  the  American  Association  of  Physics  Teachers. 

Jean  LitUe 

Born  in  Taiwan  of  missionary  parents.  Little  came  to  Canada  at  age  seven.  Despite 
impaired  vision,  she  attended  regular  school  classes  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1955  She  taught  until  1962  when  herfirstnovel.Mine  for  was  published. 

Her  other  books  include  1 3 novels,  two  books  of  poetry  and  an  autobiography.  She  writes 
full  time  with  the  aid  of  a talking  computer  and  travels  widely  with  her  guide  dog,  Zephyr 
She  is  currently  lecturing  on  childrens  literature  in  the  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  and  is  often  asked  to  lecture  at  academic  conferences  throughout  the  world. 

Little’s  books  depict  children,  ordinary  and  disadvantaged,  who  must  work  against 
various  hardships  — real  or  imagined  — to  become  successful,  happy  individuals.  In  her 
•personal  life  and  her  books,  she  provides  a model  of  courage  and  perseverance  for  children 

She  has  been  recognized  by  numerous  awards,  including  the  Little  Brown  A ward  in  1 961, 
the  Vicky  Metcalf  Award  in  1974.  the  Canada  Council  Children’s  Books  Award  in  1977. 
Germany’s  Jegendliteraturpreis  (Youth  Literature  Prize)  in  1981  and  the  1984  Canajan 
Library  Association  Book  of  the  Year  Award  for  Mama's  Go'mg  To  Buy  YouaMockmgbird^ 

Her  autobiography.  Little  By  Little:  A Water’s  Education,  was  shortlisted  for  ihe  1988 
Governor  General’s  Children’s  Literature  Award.  Little's  books  have  a devoted  worldwide 
readership  and  have  been  translated  into  Dutch.  German.  Danish.  French.  Japanese  and 
braille.  Two  of  her  novels  have  been  made  into  films.  □ 
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Coming  home 

Homecoming  weekend  Sept.  27  to  30  will 
have  an  extra  special  meaning  for  OAC 
graduate  Bill  Mitchell,  a man  who  has  made 
play  his  life’s  work. 

A building  that  was  an  integral  part  of  his 
life  for  almost  30  years,  first  as  a student  and 
later  as  director  of  athletics,  will  be  renamed 
the  W.F.  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  in  his 
honor. 

A championship  athlete  in  his  student 
days,  Mitchell  went  on  to  become  U of  G's 
first  director  of  athletics  in  1 946  and  the  first 
inductee  into  the  Gryphon  Hall  of  Fume  in 
1984.  He  was  also  the  designer  of  the  red, 
gold  and  black  Gryphon  symbol,  and 
received  a 25th-anniversary  medal  for  his 
contributions  to  the  early  years  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Mitchell’s  memories  of  today’s  Athletics 
Centre  — now  renovated  into  a fieldhouse 
facility,  complete  with  an  indoor  track, 
weight  training  areas,  squash  courts,  gym 
and  sports  injury  clinic  — go  back  to  his 
student  days  in  the  1930s,  when  it  was  a 
Quonset  hut-style  arena. 

‘We  were  an  agricultural  college,  so  we 
made  good  use  of  the  manure  from  the  dairy 
barns."  he  says. ‘It  kept  the  pipes  from  freez- 
ing so  we  could  flood  the  ice  every  morning." 

The  renaming  ceremony  in  honor  of 
Mitchell,  who  retired  as  athletics  director  in 
1978,  is  Sunday  at  1 1 a.m. 

Go,  Gryphons,  go ! 

The  other  major  highlight  of  Homecom- 
ing gets  under  way  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  in 
Alumni  Stadium,  when  Guelph’s  fotitball 
Gryphons  take  on  York  University.  A pep 
rally  for  the  big  game  will  be  held  Friday  at 
noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

The  weekend’s  events  officially  kick  off 
Thursday  at  5 p.m.  with  a barbecue  for  new 
students  at  Alumni  House,  sponsored  by  the 
U of  G Alumni  Association  and  the  Student 
Alumni  Association. 

Friday  events  include  the  annual  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall 
(call  the  Athletics  Centre  at  Ext.  3430  for 
ticket  information)  and  performances  by  the 
Nylons  at  7:30  and  9:30  p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

On  Saturday,  an  alumni  swim  meet  runs 
from  1 0 a.m.  to  noon  in  the  Athletics  Centre. 
From  1 1 a.m.  to  1:30  p.m..  Alumni  House 
will  hold  an  open  house.  In  addition,  the 
School  of  Engineering  will  host  an  open 
house  for  Engineering  Alumni  Association 
members  and  guests. 

An  alumni  dance  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  At  the  same  time,  there  will  be  a 
homecoming  social  at  the  Athletics  Centre 
and  an  overflow  dance  in  Creelman  Hall. 

For  more  information  about  Homecom- 
ing events,  call  Laurie  Malleau  in  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Community  Relations  at  Ext. 
2120.  □ 


Be  a big  brother ! 

Big  Brothers  of  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  both 
its  one-on-one  and  group  programs. 

To  learn  more  about  Big  Brothers, 
visit  the  organization’s  information 
booth  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard 
Oct.  2 to  9 from  9 a.m.  to4  p.m.  or  attend 
an  information  meeting  Oct.  2 at  7 p.m. 
in  Room  44 1 of  the  UC.  For  more  infor- 
mation. call  Bobbi  at  824-5 154.  O 


Senate 


Fall  semester’s  record  enrolment  worries  senators 


Faculty  concerns  about  having  too  many  stu- 
dents on  campus  were  aired  at  the  Senate 
meeting  Sept.  18. 

Prof.  Jim  Stevens,  Physics,  said  that  on  the 
first  day  of  classes,  he  learned  that  more  than 
one-quarter  of  his  students  had  not  been 
assigned  sections  because  extra  funds  for 
new  sections  had  not  yet  been  released. 

‘So  we  had  to  wait,'  he  said.  “ 1 had  to  do 
the  administrative  work  in  sorting  out  40  to 
50  students.  1 don’t  feel  good  about  it.' 

Stevens  also  said  the  number  of  students 
in  tutorial  sessions  was  ‘over  our  maxi- 
mums.’  He  questioned  whether  the  number 
of  students  on  campus  exceeds  the  upper 
limits  set  out  in  the  University’s  1972  aims 
and  objectives  document. 

In  that  report  and  in  following  discus- 
sions, said  Stevens,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
University’s  optimum  size  would  be  between 


10,000  and  12,000  full-time  students.  This 
fall’s  undergraduate  enrolment  totals  more 
than  12,000  full-time  and  1,600  part-time 
students  — 1,000  students  more  than  an- 
ticipated. 

In  response.  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  said  Senate  had  approved 
a motion  in  1988  that  full-time  under- 
graduate enrolment  was  not  to  be  increased 
over  current  levels  in  the  long  term,  but  that 
short-term  increases  should  be  allowed 
“where  feasible  to  meet  the  University’s 
societal  obligations,’  especially  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  accessibility.  Even  with  recent 
enrolment  increases,  the  equivalent  full-time 
enrolment  has  never  exceeded  9,700  stu- 
dents, he  said. 

MacDonald  assured  Senate  that  the  mat- 
ter would  be  examined  by  the  strategic  plan- 
ning process. 


Campus  recycling  effort  grows 


The  University  is  implementing  several  in- 
itiatives to  extend  its  recycling  and  waste 
reduction  procedures. 

A major  expansion  of  the  corrugated 
cardboard  recycling  program  will  have  a 
significant  effect  on  reducing  the  amount  of 
garbage  the  University  dumps  at  the  landfill 
site,  says  Roger  Jenkins,  assistant  director  of 
Physical  Resources,  chair  of  the  campus 
recycling  committee. 

Bins  to  collect  the  cardboard  waste  will  be 
placed  at  the  receiving  areas  of  the  Mac- 
Naughlon  building,  Lennox-Addingion, 
Creelman  Hall.  Der  Keller  and  the  Mountain 
and  Prairie  dining  halls.  There  is  already  a 
bin  at  the  University  Centre.  The  University's 
contractor  will  empty  the  bins  twice  a week. 

Large  users  of  cardboard  — Food  Ser- 
vices, Housekeeping  and  Retail  Operations 
— baNc  co-operated  wt\Vi  the  recycling  com- 
mittee in  (he  expansion,  Jenkins  says.  Other 
users  are  asked  to  contribute  as  well,  with  the 
following  reminders; 

■ Clean,  corrugated  cardboard  is  accept- 
able. but  boxes  must  be  broken  down. 

■ Don’t  deposit  cardboard  from  products 
like  cereal  boxes  or  backs  of  note  pads. 
Waxed  cardboard  or  cardboard  with 
styrofoam  attached  are  not  recyclable. 
Jenkins  estimates  that  about  700  to  800 

tonnes  of  cardboard  will  be  collected  in  a 
year.“It's  heavy  and  it  constitutes  a large  part 
of  our  garbage.’  he  says.'This  will  reduce  our 
tonnage  substantially.* 


The  impact  of  recycling  efforts  has  al- 
ready been  fell.  In  1989/90,  the  University 
dumped  3,072  tonnes  of  waste  at  the  landfill 
— down  7 1 6 tonnes  from  1 986/87. 

Food  Services  has  also  introduced  new 
measures.  It  offers  two  different  sizes  of 
refillable  pop  containers  and  has  instituted  a 
campaign  to  encourage  students  in  residence 
to  use  their  own  dishes  and  cutlery.  In  addi- 
tion, meals  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  all  coffee 
service  provided  in  the  University  Centre  are 
now  served  on  china. 

‘We’re  trying  to  promote  the  use  of  re- 
usable utensils  wherever  possible,'  says  Food 
Services  director  Garry  Round. 

The  department  has  also  contacted  a con- 
tractor to  recycle  styrofoam.  The  program 
should  be  under  way  in  early  October. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  Food  Services  will 
stage  an  awareness  days  campaign  that  will 
feature  displays  in  the  University  Centre. 
During  the  campaign,  a re-usable  campus 
mess  kit.  selling  for  $9.99,  will  be  introduced 
by  Food  Services  and  OPIRG-Guelph.  The 
kit  was  developed  by  Envirocare,  a Guelph 
company. 

OPIRG  has  also  been  active  in  meeting 
with  Interhall  Council  and  visiting  residen- 
ces to  encourage  students  to  recycle  and 
reduce.  It  is  launching  a waste-reduction 
campaign  in  October  called  ‘The  Party’s 
Over:  No  Time  to  Waste*  in  conjunction  with 
the  Central  Student  Association.  □ 
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Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  agreed  that  high  enrol- 
ment figures  were  causing  problems  at 
Guelph. 

‘It  is  creating  difficulty  in  crowded  class- 
rooms, creating  difficulty  at  the  bookstore, 
creating  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  ses- 
sional staff  to  leach  extra  sections,’  he  said. 
In  turn,  this  is  ‘creating  difftculties  for  stu- 
dents in  getting  into  courses  that  they  want 
or  need.' 

He  said  the  administration  is  helping 
faculty  cope  by  providing  $300,000  in  extra 
resources  to  fund  up  to  60  extra  course  sec- 
tions. 

Prof.  Harold  Chapman,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  asked  whether  the  extra  funds 
would  be  extended  beyond  the  current  term. 


President  Brian  Segal  said  funds  would  be 
available  for  the  winter  semester,  and  that 
limits  on  available  courses  would  result  from 
a lack  of  space  or  faculty  and  not  because  of 
a lack  of  Kinds. 

Segal  noted  that  even  with  this  year’s 
record  enrolment,  Guelph’s  share  of  students 
in  the  Ontario  university  system  actually 
decreased,  from  6.3  per  cent  two  years  ago 
to  slightly  less  than  six  per  cent  this  year. 

‘With  the  tremendous  burst  in  enrolment,* 
he  said, “we  have  obviously  grown  some,  but 
we  have  not  grown  anywhere  near  the  rate 
of  growth  in  the  system.*  Now  that  corridor 
negotiations  are  over,  he  said,  there  will  be 
opportunities  next  fall  to  cut  enrolment 
without  reducing  revenue. ‘We  couldn’t  do 
that  until  these  negotiations  were  over.'  □ 


Diploma  program  a collaborative  effort 

A new  collaborative  program  signals  the  beginning  of  greater  co-operation  in  distance 
education  between  U of  G and  community  colleges. 

A collaborative  diploma  program  in  public/private-sector  administration,  to  be  offered 
in  conjunction  with  Mohawk  College  in  Hamilton,  was  approved  by  Senate  Sept.  18. 

The  program  is  offered  jointly  by  Guelph’s  Department  of  Political  Studies  and  Mohawk’s 
faculty  of  business  and  communication.  The  diploma  in  public  policy  already  exists  — this 
program  is  an  extension  of  the  distance  education  program  and  is  meant  to  give  Mohawk 
students  access  to  resources  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

It  s estimated  that  15  students  will  enrol  in  the  program  in  its  first  year.  They  will  be 
registered  at  Mohawk  and  will  take  courses  at  Guelph  on  a letter  of  permission.  The  diploma 
itself  will  be  awarded  by  the  University. 

The  program,  which  will  be  administered  by  a four-member  advisory  committee  with 
representatives  from  both  the  University  and  Mohawk,  will  prepare  students  for  jobs  in 
municipal  and  regional  government  and  in  corporations  dealing  extensively  with  govern- 
ment agencies. 

Senate  also  approved  a proposed  honors  program  in  biomedical  and  health  sciences  for 
inclusion  in  the  1991/92  Undergraduate  Calendar. 

Designed  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  biology  as  it  influences  the  health 
of  the  population,  the  program  will  emphasize  the  scientific  foundations  of  human  and 
animal  health.  It  will  embrace  courses  in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  biological 
science,  sociology,  human  kinetics,  nutrition  and  philosophy. 


Acquisitions  budget 

Senate  also  forwarded  the  proposed  library  acquisitions  budget  for  1 990/9 1 as  advice  to 
the  chief  librarian.  The  proposed  budget  distributes  increased  funding  of  $70,000  to  the 
colleges  on  the  same  percentage  formula  as  that  used  in  1 989/90. 

The  general  serials  renewals  budget  has  been  incorporated  into  the  general  budget,  and 
$ 1 0,000  in  extra  funding  has  been  allocated  to  FACS  for  special  needs  caused  by  increased 
activities  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

A special  reserve  fund  for  the  library  was  also  approved  by  Senate.  This  fund  will  be  five 
per  cent  in  addition  to  the  allowance  for  inflation,  although  the  exact  percentage  is  still  under 
discussion.  It  would  be  tied  to  the  enhancement  of  graduate  studies,  specialized  under- 
graduate programs  and  the  recognition  of  emerging  faculty  strengths.  It  would  also  go 
towards  enriching  collections  prior  to  the  proposal  of  new  programs,  and  also  to  cover  any 
deficiencies  uncovered  by  consultants. 

In  other  business.  Senate  approved  the  bylaw  establishing  an  AKADEMIA  program 
council.  This  council  will  consist  of  the  AKADEMIA  director;  the  program  counsellor,  12 
faculty  members;  three  elected  AKADEMIA  students;  the  assistant  to  the  associate  vice- 
pre^dent,  academic;  the  assistant  to  the  associate  vice-president,  student  affairs;  the  BA 
academic  counsellor;  the  assistant  director.  Residence  Life;  the  AKADEMIA  residence  hall 
adviser;  and  a representative  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  council  s responsibilities  will  include  consideration  of  program  objectives  and 
development  of  eligibility  regulations,  admission  criteria  and  enrolment  target  policies.  □ 


Dr.  Tim  H.  Peloso 

B.Sc.(H.K.),  D.C. 

Chiropractor 

is  now  accepting  patients 
at  his  new  location. 

750  Gordon  St. 

(at  Stone  Road) 


Monday  to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

767-2225 
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This  column  by  employment  and  educational  equity 
coH)rdinator  Janet  Wood  is  appearing  throughout 
September  while  the  University  is  undertaking  its 
employment  equity  census. 

This  week.  University  employees  will  receive  a 
questionnaire  from  the  Employment  and  Education- 
al Equity  Office.  To  participate  in  the  University’s 
employment  equity  census,  each  employee  should 
complete  this  questionnaire  and  return  it,  in  the  en- 
velope provided,  to  the  equity  office  through  campus 
mail. 

Members  of  the  Employment  Equity  Census 
Task  Force  will  be  available  Sept.  26  from  10  a.m. 
to  2 p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  University  Centre  (and 
at  Ext.  3474)  to  answer  any  questions  about  the 
census  and  the  questionnaire. 

In  addition  to  myself  and  Heather  Heath  in  the  equity  office,  members  of  the  task  force 
are  Robin  Begin,  Security  Services;  chair  John  Black.  U of  G Library;  Roland  Chrisjohn. 
Department  of  Psychology;  Tara  Curtis,  Family  Studies;  Brian  Dobrindt,  Central  Utilities; 
Linda  Gerber,  Sociology  and  Anthropology;  Kathy  Hogan,  Budget  Office;  Micki  Jones,  U 
of  G Librao';  Gilian  MacPherson,  School  of  Human  Biology;  Richard  Phidd,  Political 
Studies;  Carmelina  Ridi,  College  of  Social  Science;  Murray  Stinson,  Office  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  Cal  Swegles,  Employment  Services  and  Training;  and  Pauline 
Thompson,  Housekeeping. 

The  census  is  the  culmination  of  six  months’  effort  by  task  force  members.  Last  winter. 
University  bargaining  units  and  employee  groups  designated  representatives  to  advise  the 
equity  office  on  the  census  and  communicate  those  deliberations  to  interested  members  of 
the  University  community. 

Task  force  members  were  guided  by  the  principle  that  the  information  gathered  in  the 
census  would  be  used  only  as  a basis  for  development  of  the  University’s  employment  equity 
program.  The  information  will  be  used  only  to  determine  whether  employment  opportunities 
and  benefits  have  been  provided  equitably  to  qualified  Canadians  at  U of  G and  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  past  systemic  discrimination. 

The  questionnaire  was  drafted  by  the  equity  office,  based  on  the  experiences  of  other 
institutions  and  on  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Contractors  Program.  Task  force 
members  reviewed  each  question,  considering  both  appropriateness  and  comprehensibility. 
The  questionnaire  distributed  this  week  is  the  result  of  many  revisions  and  reassessments. 

The  University  administration  must  ensure  that  campus  employment  opportunities  are 
offered  equitably.  That  goal  can  only  be  attained  through  a consultative  and  collaborative 
process  involving  both  employees  and  management.  The  Employment  Equity  Census  Task 
Force  has  set  a high  standard  for  that  collaborative  process. 

Please  complete  and  return  your  census  questionnaire ! □ 
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BREAKING  NEW  GROUND 


Deputy  Prime  Minister  Don 
Mazankowski,  who  is  also  federal 
agriculture  minister,  left,  turns  the 
sod  to  begin  construction  of  Agricul- 
ture Canada's  new  regional  head- 
quarters at  the  U of  G Research 


Park.  Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard, 
minister  for  science,  looks  on.  The 
new  facility  will  consolidate  AgCan 
offices  now  located  in  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Guelph. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


$70  million  in  construction  under  way 


Student  charged  in 
weapons  incident 

A male  student  has  been  charged  after  a 
weapons  incident  in  Mills  Hall  early  Sept.  2 1 . 

The  man  became  angry  and  aggressive 
about  1 :30  a.m.  and  was  escorted  back  to  his 
room  by  Residence  Life  staff.  He  became 
belligerent  and  took  a knife  from  his  room, 
which  he  held  at  the  staff  person’s  throat, 
University  police  say,  police  say. 

He  was  subdued  by  other  students  and 
turned  over  to  police,  then  charged  with  as- 
sault with  a weapon  and  possession  of  an 
offensive  weapon.  The  man  was  released, 
and  a court  date  has  not  been  set.  The  staff 
member  was  not  injured,  police  say. 

Police  also  report  another  incident  of  in- 
decent exposure. 

A female  student  was  walking  on  Dairy 
Bush  Hill  Sept.  7 when  she  saw  a naked  man. 
She  reported  the  incident  to  University  police 
after  reading  about  two  other  cases  that  oc- 
curred Sept.  9.  She  was  unable  to  give  police 
a complete  description.  □ 


There’s  a lot  of  building  going  on  across  cam- 
pus. with  more  than  a dozen  construction  and 
renovation  projects  under  way,  near  comple- 
tion or  about  to  begin,  says  A1  Brown,  director 
of  Physical  Resources.  The  projects  represent 
about  $70  million. 

New  chillers  are  on  site  at  the  Central 
Utilities  Plant  and  have  had  trial  runs.  The 
units  are  part  of  a plant  upgrade  costing  $ 1 .8 
million  that  will  be  in  service  for  next  sum- 
mer, adding  2,000  tons  to  the  capacity  of  the 
system.  The  units  are  needed  to  meet  the 
extra  demand  that  will  come  from  new 
buildings  such  as  the  environmental  biol- 
ogy/horticultural science  complex,  says 
Brown. 

Athletics  Centre  renovations  are  com- 
pleted, providing  squash  courts,  weight- 
training space  and  floor  space  for  other 
sports  where  the  old  skating  and  curling 
rinks  were  located.  This  is  the  final  phase  of 
the  $ 1 0.6-million  package  that  included  the 
twin-rink  arena  and  other  renovations  in  the 


centre.  Funding  came  from  the  city,  students, 
the  province.  The  Campaign  and  revenues 
from  facility  use. 

Construction  of  the  $1.4-million.  300- 
seat  lecture  theatre  being  added  to  the  north 
end  of  the  Thornbrough  building  is  on 
schedule  and  will  be  finished  in  early  1991. 
The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
provided  $1.1  million  from  its  special  enrol- 
ment accessibility  funds. 

Work  on  a $ 1 3. 1 -million  family  housing 
complex  we.st  of  OVC  near  Dairy  Bush  Hill 
is  about  to  begin.  It’s  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  fall  1991.  MCU  is  subsidizing  the 
mortgage  rate;  the  building  is  being  paid  for 
by  revenues  generated  from  student  housing. 

The  extension  to  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  wing  of  the 
Axelrod  building  is  under  way.  Work  on  the 
first  two  floors,  which  will  house  growth 
cabinets  and  laboratory  space,  is  almost 
complete. 

Because  the  design  of  the  addition  al- 
lowed for  four  floors,  the  shell  of  the  upper 
two  was  built  at  the  same  time.  That  will 
save  money  and  be  less  disruptive  for  the 
department,  says  Brown.  The  upper  two 
floors  will  be  finished  in  the  next  few  years 
when  budgeting  allows,  he  says. 

A total  of  $555,000  has  been  provided 
for  this  project  — $300,000  from  MCU’s 
1989/9()  and  1990/91  capital  renovation 
budgets  and  $255,000  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics.  Of 
the  department’s  contribution,  $125,000  is 
for  the  first  two  floors  and  $130,000  is  for 
the  expanded  shell. 

A second- floor  addition  to  the  Richards 
building  is  in  progress.  The  $724,000 
budget  is  funded  by  $537,000  from  the 
MCU  capital  renovations  budget,  a 
$100,000  Agriculture  Canada  contract, 
$62,000  from  the  University’s  1990/91 
capital  project  budget  and  $25,000  from  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science. 

Extensive  renovations  of  Zavitz  Hail  are 
on  schedule,  and  will  be  finished  by  Septem- 
ber 1991.  The  $4,926,000  cost  is  covered 
by  U of  G’s  capital  budget. 

Renovations  on  the  basement  and  main 


levels  of  the  McLaughlin  building  to  reor- 
ganize the  library’s  circulation,  reserve  and 
information  areas  and  to  expand  the  archival 
and  special  collection  facilities  are  almost 
complete.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  covered 
by  funds  from  several  sources  — $475,000 
from  The  Campaign,  $200,000  for  shelving 
units  from  the  library’s  budget.  $39,000  from 
MCU  capital  renovation  funds  and  $13,000 
from  Physical  Resources  for  new  mechani- 
cal systems. 

Work  on  a $700,000  extension  to  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  building  to  ac- 
commodate the  Centre  of  Excellence  in  Bac- 
terial Disease  is  to  start  soon  for  completion 
in  January.  The  cost  will  be  covered  by 
$200,000  from  the  University’s  special  capi- 
tal project  fund  and  $500,000  from  MCU’s 
capital  renovation  fund. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  the  Eccles  Centre, 
a multipurpose  addition  on  the  east  side  of 
Maritime  Hall.  The  $656,000  expansion, 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Residences 
budget,  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Construction  of  the  $27.5-million  en- 
vironmental biology/horticultural  science 
complex  is  in  the  finishing  stages.  Some  ad- 
ministrative personnel  have  moved  into  the 
office  building.  The  lab  building  and  renova- 
tions to  Graham  Hall  should  be  completed 
by  next  spring. 

Parts  of  East  Ring  Road  were  repaved  and 
rebuilt  during  the  summer.  □ 

New  food  service  opens 
in  MacKinnon  building 

MACK’S.  Food  Services’  newest  food 
facility,  is  now  open  for  business  on  Level  I 
of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

MACK'S  offers  freshly  brewed  gourmet 
coffee,  assorted  baked  goods,  hot  soup, 
sandwiches  and  salads.  Express  Cards  are 
accepted. 

Food  Services  has  been  planning  the 
facility  for  several  months,  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray  and  CSS  Dean  John  Vanderkamp. 

The  hours  of  operation  are  7:30  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Monday  to  Thursday  and  7:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Friday.  □ 
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Briefly 

Think  when  you  drink 
This  is  Alcohol  Awareness  Week  at  U of  G. 
Organized  by  the  Wellness  Learning  Centre, 
the  campaign  aims  to  help  students  think 
about  what  it  means  to  drink  responsibly,  to 
reinforce  responsible  drinking,  to  support 
non-drinkers  in  their  choice  and  to  increase 
public  awareness  about  the  effects  of  alcohol 
consumption. The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Transportation’s  "Go  Safel/  trailer  is  set  up 
on  Crcelman  Plaza.  Guelph  police  are  ad- 
ministering the  alcohol- level  evaluation  road 
test  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard.  There 
are  also  displays  on  alcohol,  sex  and  campus 
life  and  a roving  alcohol  awareness  booth. 

Convocation  parking 
During  fall  convocation  Oct.  5,  parking  lots 
P23/24  (Textiles  building)  and  P44 
(Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of 
convocation  guests.  Alternative  parking  can 
be  found  in  lots  P7.  P 1 9 (front  section),  PI 7. 
P48  and  PI  4/ 15.  Holders  of  premium  park- 
ing permits  may  park  in  the  designated 
premium  parking  zone. 

The  Nylons  run  again 
The  Nylons  will  perform  a .second  show  Sept. 
28  at  9:30  p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  The 
first  show  is  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $19.50 
and  $21.50  and  are  available  from  the 
University  Centre  box  office.  Sam  the  Record 
Man.  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Comer  in 
Stone  Road  Mall. 

You  can  quit  smoking 
The  Employee  Assistance  Program,  in  con- 
junction with  Health  Services,  is  offering  a 
smoking  cessation  clinic  to  all  interested 
members  of  the  University  community.  The 
cost  is  $50,  and  sessions  will  run  Oct.  2, 4, 9. 

1 1, 16, 23  and  25  from  7:30 to 9:30 p.m. To 
register,  call  Employee  Relations  at  Ext. 
6700. 

Food  securit)'  seminar 
The  Centre  for  Food  Security  seminar  series 
C()hlifiiles  Oct.  4 when  Prof  Bill  Leonard, 
School  of  Human  Biology,  discu.sses  “Incor- 
porating Nutritional  Concerns  into  Agricul- 
tural Research  in  Ecologically  Diverse 


Regions  of  Ecuadof  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room 
107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

The  sounds  of  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  series  of 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  features  clas- 
sical guitarist  Norbert  Kraft  Sept.  27.  Kraft 
will  perform  works  by  Haydn,  Paganini  and 
Luigi  Boccherini.  Guest  perfomier  Oct.  4 is 
pianist  Kemal  Gekic.  The  concerts  are  at 
12:10  and  1;I0  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

Zoologically  speaking 
The  Department  of  Zoology  is  presenting  a 
fall  series  of  lectures,  starting  Sept.  26  with 
Andy  Dobson  of  Princeton  University  dis- 
cussing “Do  Parasites  Cause  Long-Temi 
Population  Cycles  in  Red  GrouseT  On  Oct. 
3,  Martin  Daly  of  McMaster  University  will 
ask  “Why  Don't  Kangaroo  Rats  {Dipodomys 
Merriami)  Act  Like  Central  Place  Foraging 
Theory  Says  They  ShouldT  The  seminars 
begin  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  259  of  the  Axelrod 
building. 

Orchestra  performs 

The  Academic  Orchestra  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg  will  perform  Oct.  6 at  7:30  p.m.  at 
Fox  Auditorium  (Ross  Hall).  Conducted  by 
Carmen  Maria  Cameci,  with  guest  soloist 
Nikolai  Schneider,  the  orchestra  will  perform 
works  by  Mozart,  Elgar  and  Brahms.  Tickets 
are  $10  and  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  or  at  the  door. 

The  influence  of  rock 
Peter  Wicke,  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Popular  Music  Research  at  Humboldt 
University  in  Berlin,  will  speak  on  “The  In- 
fluence of  Rock  Music  on  Political  Change  in 
the  GDR*  Oct.  4 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  1 07  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  Wicke  is  author  of 
Rock  Music:  Culture  Esthetics  and  Sociol- 
ogy. Admission  is  free. 

May  I have  this  dance? 

Space  is  still  available  in  a special  social 
dance  course  for  faculty  and  staff,  which  will 
run  Oct.  3 to  3 1 from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  in  the 
Gryphon  Room  at  Alumni  Stadium.  Register 


at  the  cashier’s  office  in  the  Athletics  Centre 
between  9 a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Ext.  22 1 6 or  2 1 52. 

Milk  quality  seminars 
The  Department  of  Population  Medicine  and 
the  OM  AF  Central  Milk  Testing  Laboratory 
are  co-ordinating  two  seminars  Oct.  5 with 
Walter  Heeschen  of  the  federal  dairy  re- 
search centre  in  Kiel,  Germany.  At  10  a.m., 
he  will  discuss  “Milk  Quality  Testing  with 
Special  Reference  to  Somatic  Cells.'  At  2 
p.m.,  the  topic  is  “Residues  in  Milk."  Both 
seminars  will  be  held  in  the  Pine  Tree  Room 
at  the  College  Motor  Inn. 

A work  of  art 

Works  in  waiercolor,  pencil  and  calligraphy 
by  Debbie  Wilson  of  Creative  Services. 
Laura  Coutts.  Jane  Graham  and  Susan 
Nelson  will  be  on  display  in  the  Faculty  Club 
Sept.  30  to  Oct.  26.  Anopening  reception  will 
be  held  Sept.  30  from  2 to  5 p.m. 

All  about  volunteering 

The  Guelph  Volunteer  Co-ordinators  As- 
sociation is  holding  a volunteer  fair  Sept.  28 
and  29  at  Stone  Road  Mall.  Community 
members  can  learn  more  about  Guelph's 
non-profit  agencies  and  volunteer  programs. 
For  more  information,  call  763-7672. 

Talking  about  computing 
The  Wednesday  lunchtime  seminar  series 
sponsored  by  Computing  Services  continues 
Oct.  3 with  “The  NeXT:  Media  Station  and 
FrameMaker  — Using  the  NeXT  in  Teach- 
ing and  in  Academic  Publishing."  The  free 
seminars  begin  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  204  of 
the  Computing  Services  building. 

Development  fair 

The  International  Development  Research 
Centre  is  sponsoring  the  first  Development 
Technology  Fair,  a conference  for  develop- 
ment workers.  Oct.  29  and  30  in  Ottawa.  For 
more  information,  call  Danielle  Gagnon  at 
613-598-0569  or  International  Education 
Services  at  Ext.  6914. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly;  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  27 

Concert  - Norbert  Kraft,  guitar.  1 2;  1 0 and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07.  free. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  28 

Concert  - The  Nylons,  7:30  and  9:30  p.m.. 
War  Memorial  Hall.  $19.50  to  $21.50. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  29 

Homecoming  - Alumni  Swim  Meet.  10 
a.m..  pool;  Alumni  House  Open  House.  1 1 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.;  Renaming  of  Athletics 
Centre.  1 1:30a, m.,Footba!I  Game, Guelph 
vs.  York,  2 p.m,.  Stadium;  Alumni  Dance. 
8 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Homecoming  So- 
i dal,  8 p.m..  Athletics  Centre;  Overflow 
' Dance.  8 p.m.,  Creelman  Hall. 

I SUNDAY,  Sept.  30 

, Cycling  Club  ■ Elora  Gorge,  59  km,  10 


a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
‘Migration,*  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre, 

Art  Show  - Laura  Coutts,  Jane  Graham, 
Susan  Nelson,  Debbie  WiKson,  opening 
reception,  2 p.m.  Faculty  Club. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  2 

Our  World  - “Anti-Apartheid,"  noon,  UC 
442. 

Art  Talk  - Ingrid  Jenkner,  2 p.m.,  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“Colors  of  Autumn,"  Steven  Aboud,  7 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Centre. 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  3 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The  Canadian 


Bacterial  Diseases  Network:  Aims  and  Ob- 
jectives," Terry  Beveridge,  Tony  Clarke, 
Joseph  Lam,  Reggie  Lo,  Roselynn  Steven- 
son and  Chris  Whitfield,  12:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  222. 

Computing  Seminar  - “The  NeXT:  Media 
Station  and  FrameMaker  — Using  the 
NeXT  in  Teaching  and  in  Academic 
Publishing,"  12:10  p.m..  Computing  Ser- 
vices 204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Control  of  Food  In- 
take andMacronutrientSpecific  Appetites. 
1980-1990,"  Edmund  Li,  4 p.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  336. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Why  Don’t  Kangaroo 
Rats  {Dipodomys  Merriami)  Act  Like 
Central  Place  Foraging  Theory  Says  They 
Should?"  Martin  Daly,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 
Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Guelph  Lake  Cir- 
cuit (novice  ride),  35  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at 
UC  south  doors. 


Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

Mansel  Griffiths  of  the  Hannah  Research  In- 
stitute in  Ayr.Scotland,  has  been  named  to  the 
Chair  of  Dairy  Microbiology,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  in 
the  Department  of  Food  Science. 

Prof.  Alan  Meek  has  been  named  acting 
dean  ofOVC  for  the  period  Jan.  1 to  June  30. 
1989.  while  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  is  on  ad- 
ministrative leave. 

Job  opportunities 

As  oi At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  1 2.  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Part-Time  I..ab  Assistant,  School  of  Human 
Biology.  Salary  according  to  semester  level 
and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

SIS  Operations  Scheduler.  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Salary  range;  $470.45  minimum; 
$540.13  job  rate  (level  5);  $663.65  maxi- 
mum. 

Classroom  Technician.  Classroom  Techni- 
cal Support,  Teaching  Support  Services. 
Salary  range:  $424.67  minimum;  .$486.96 
job  rate  (level  5);  $598.95  maximum. 
Secretary  II.  Department  of  Family  Studies. 
Salary  range:  $373.18  minimum;  $427.6! 
job  rate  (level  5);  $526.80  maximum. 
Secretary  II,  Department  of  Animal  and 
PoultryScience.Salary  range:  $373. 18  min- 
imum; $427.61  job  rate  (level  5);  $526.80 
maximum. 

Custodian  2.  Housekeeping  Department. 
Job  rate:  $1 1.86  per  hour;  probation  rale; 
$0.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 


Religion 
in  review 


Thursdays:  Catholic  Mass  is  given  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Room  533  of  the  University  Centre. 
The  Christian  Ecology  Study  Group  meets 
at  4: 1 0 p.m.  in  UC  333  to  read  and  discuss 
major  thinkers  on  the  topic  of  theology  and 
the  environment.  A Concert  of  Prayer  wel- 
comes all  lo  share  in  prayer  with  Christians 
of  all  denominations  from  7: 1 5 to  9:30  p.m. 
in  UC  103.  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship meets  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Horticulture 
Science  240. 

Fridays:  Catholic  Mass  is  given  at  8: 1 0 a.m. 
in  U(3  533.  The  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch 
welcomes  all  for  fellowship  from  1 1 :45  a.m. 
to  I p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Womanspirit, 
a sharing  experience  with  worship  and  dis- 
cussion from  a feminine  perspective,  begins 
at  noon  in  UC  332.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer 
is  held  at  I p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Sundays:  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Mondays:  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.,  UC 
533. 

Tuesdays:  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m.,  UC 
533. 

Wednesdays:  Morning  Prayer  begins  at 
8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533.  An  Immanuel  Fellow- 
ship Meeting  begins  at  5 p.m.;  rides  leave 
from  the  UC  information  desk. 
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OMB  allows  rezoning 
of  Puslinch  property 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett, 

Media  Relations 

An  Ontario  Municipal  Board  ruling  Sept.  25 
on  aggregate  extraction  in  Puslinch  township 
has  allowed  rezoning  of  U of  G’s  1 88-hectare 
Puslinch  property  to  permit  gravel  extraction. 

The  University  was  one  of  several  parties 
— including  aggregate  companies,  mini- 
stries, local  and  other  interest  groups  — that 
participated  in  the  16-month  OMB  hearing 
into  the  township’s  official  plan  concerning 
extraction.  The  hearing  ended  in  February. 

Last  week’s  decision,  which  is  part  two  of 
the  OMB’s  ruling,  also  recommends  that  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  issue  the 
University  a licence  to  extract  in  accordance 
with  an  extensive  list  of  conditions. 

‘We  are  pleased  with  the  decision,”  says 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration. ‘After  many  presentations  by 
the  various  groups,  the  board  carefully 
weighed  the  concerns  of  Puslinch  residents 
and  the  province’s  need  for  aggregate 
production.” 

U of  G has  an  agreement  with  St. 
Lawrence  Cement  for  royalties  on  gravel 
extracted  from  the  Puslinch  property.  All 
royalties  will  be  deposited  In  the  University’s 
endowment  fund,  and  earnings  will  be  used 
to  support  capital  needs  for  campus  build- 
ings, equipment  and  other  essential  initia- 
tives, says  Ferguson. 

‘We  must  make  careful  use  of  University 
assets,  such  as  the  Puslinch  property,  to 
maintain  excellence  in  teaching  and  research 
despite  the  decline  in  government  funding 
for  education,"  he  says. 

The  vice-president  notes  that  the  board 


decision  praised  the  ‘quality  of  the  expert 
advice"  and ‘the  degree  of  study  given  to  the 
problems  associated  with  extraction*  in  U of 
G’s  presentations  to  the  OMB. 

‘The  University  has  consistently  been  very 
sensitive  to  the  various  environmental  con- 
cerns, such  as  preservation  of  the  wetlands 
and  adjacent  stream,"  he  says.  “A  major  aim 
of  our  Puslinch  site  research  has  been  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
propierty’s  environment* 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  University  began 
hiring  consultants  to  provide  advice  on  how 
to  extract  aggregate  deposits  with  sensitivity 
to  the  ecosystem  and  how  to  progressively 
rehabilitate  the  lands  following  extraction. 

The  agricultural  usefulness  of  the  Pus- 
linch lands  was  initially  a big  concern  for 
some,  says  Ferguson,  but  it  became  a non- 
issue because  the  land  is  mainly  class  three 
to  five  in  quality,  not  prime  agricultural  land 
as  some  extraction  opponents  had  asserted. 

The  first  part  of  the  OMB  ruling,  an- 
nounced in  June,  granted  the  University 
lands  an  ‘extractive  industries  designation  * 
which  allows  the  removal  of  gravel  and  other 
materials  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
such  as  zoning  and  licensing. 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  must 
issue  a licence  before  extraction  operations 
can  begin. 

At  the  Board  of  Governors  meeting  Sept. 
27,  the  board  commended  Ferguson,  former 
president  Burt  Matthews.  President  Brian 
Segal.  Real  Estate  Division  manager  John 
Armstrong  and  Michael  McMillan,  chair  of 
B of  G’s  physical  resources  and  property 
committee,  for  their  efforts  on  the  Puslinch 
project.  □ 


Some  450  students  will  graduate  at  fall  con- 
vocation ceremonies  Oct.  5 in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  They  will  include  the  first  two  recipients 
of  U of  G’s  master  of  arts  degree  in  drama. 

At  the  morning  ceremony  at  10  a.m., 
retired  physical  science  dean  Earl 
MacNaughton  will  be  named  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  University  and  will  address 
graduates  receiving  the  PhD,  D.V.Sc.,  M.Ag.. 
MA.  MLA,  M.Sc.  B.A.Sc.  and  B.Comm. 
degrees  and  graduate  diplomas. 

At  the  afternoon  ceremony  at  2:30  p.m., 
renowned  children’s  author  Jean  Little  will 
receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  letters  and  will 
address  students  graduating  with  the  DVM, 
BA,  BLA.  B.Sc..  B.Sc.(Agr.),  B.Sc.(Eng.)  and 
B.Sc.(  H.K.)  degrees  and  associate  diploma  in 
agriculture.  □ 

Vote  for  chancellor  set 

Senate’s  executive  committee  is  meeting  Oct 
5 Vo  consider  norrimees  lot  c'VvdnceMot.'l'ne 
committee  expects  to  bring  forward  nomina- 
tions to  the  Oct.  16  meeting  of  Senate,  says 
University  secretary  Barbara  Abercrombie. 

According  to  Senate  regulations, 
nominees  who  receive  the  support  of  three 
quarters  of  the  senators  present  and  voting 
will  be  approached,  in  order  of  Senate’s 
preference,  and  asked  to  serve  as  chancellor. 

Abercrombie  says  the  process  is  com- 
pletely confidential  until  the  chancellor's 
name  is  announced  publicly.  □ 
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Coming  home  ! 

If  winning  ihe  football  game  means  Homecoming  '90  was  a success,  then  it 
was  The  Gryphons  walked  ail  over  the  York  University  Yeomen  tor  a 5J 
to  14  victory.  More  than  6,000  fans  turned  out  for  the  game,  Homecoming 
organizers  estimate  that  3.000  alumni  attended  weekend  activities,  which 
included  the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner,  class  reunions  and  a swim  meet. 

At  left,  U of  G mascot  Gryph  welcomes  a young  friend  to  campus. 
Above  almost  everybody  who.se  name  is  Mitchell  turns  out  for  the  renam- 
ing of  the  W F.  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre,  honoring  U ot  G’s  athletics 
director  from  1 946  to  1978.  Mitchell,  centre  left,  was  surrounded  by  a small 
crowd  of  children  and  grandchildren  from  his  immediate  family  and  a large 
crowd  of  friends  and  athletes  from  his  extended  University  family.  □ 

Photos  hy  Mary  Dickieson.  Creative  Scrvice.s 


From  left  to  right:  Mississauga  Mayor  Hazel  McCallion,  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  Ron 
Starr,  Tracey  McCallum  and  President  Brian  Segal.  Phoio  by  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services 


Satellite  campus  set  up 

U of  G launched  a new  satellite  con- 
tinuing education  certificate  program 
in  Mississauga  Sept.  26.  The  program 
is  being  offered  jointly  by  the  Peel 
County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
University  School  of  Continuing 
Education.  Classes  will  be  held  in  a 
Peel  high  school. 

On  hand  to  celebrate  the  launching 
were  Mississauga  Mayor  Hazel 
McCallion;  Prof.  Mark  WaIdron,direc- 
tor  of  the  University  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education;  Ron  Starr,  president  of 
the  Mississauga  Board  of  Trade;  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal;  and  Tracey 
McCallum  of  the  Ontario  Pork 
Producers'  Marketing  Board,  a Missis- 
sauga student  in  Guelph's  human 
resources  management  certificate  pro- 
gram. □ 


Graduate  news 


The  following  graduate  students  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  requirements  for  their 
PhD  programs  and  will  graduate  at  fall  con- 
vocation: 

■ John  Cliff  Afele,  Crop  Science,  whose 
thesis  is  “Genetic  and  Non-Genetic 
Components  of  Anther  and  Microspore 
Culture  Response  in  Maize  (Zea  Ma\s 
L)'[ 

« Jacqueline  Helen  Brown,  Horticultural 
Science.  “Mechanisms  of  Membrane 
Phospholipid  Catabolism  in  Senescing 
Carnation  Petals'; 

■ David  George  Chame.  Crop  Science. 
“Comparative  Analyses  of  Microspore- 
Derived  and  Conventional  Inbred 
Populations  of  Spring  Oilseed  Rape 
(.Brassica  Napus  L )' ; 

» KcV\n  Man  CocVc\\.Nvi\n\\OT»a\  Sc\en- 
ce.s,  “Chronic  Toxicity  of  Dietary  Ar- 
senic to  Rainbow  Trout  (Oncorhynchus 
Mykiss)'\ 
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■ Paul  Leonard  Gallina.  Philosophy, 
“Freedom  and  Necessity:  Antonio 
Gramsci's  Philosophy  of  Praxis'; 

■ Brian  Thomas  Guy,  Engineering,  “Sedi- 
ment Transport  Capacity  of  Shallow 
Overland  Flov/*; 

■ Simon  Jones,  Zoology,  “Biology  of 
Trypanosomes  from  Some  Freshwater 
Fishes  in  Southern  Ontario' ; 

■ Jean-Paul  Laforest,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  “Actions  of  Estradiol- 17-Beta 
and  Prostaglandin  E2  in  Early  Porcine 
Gestation’; 

■ Ahmad  Mahdavi.  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy. “Metabolic  Mechanisms  of  Resis- 
tance of  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
{Coleopiera  ChrysomeUdae)  to  Syn- 
thetic Pyrethroids,  Permethrin  and  Fen- 
vateraie’-. 

■ James  Matthew  Queen.  Philosophy, 
‘The  Nature  of  Substantial  Being;  An 
Examination  of  Aristotle’s  View  of 
Living  Substance’; 

■ Jocelyn  Richer,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Influence  of  Surface 


Structure  on  Adsorption  of  Organic 
Molecules  at  the  Solution/Gold  Single- 
Crystal  Interface'; 

■ Gordon  Southam,  Microbiology, 
“Chemical  and  Physical  Studies  of 
Methanospirillum  Hungaiei  Strain  GP 1 
Sheath  Structure" ; 

■ Carla  Gwen  Taylor,  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces. “Effect  of  Dietary  Zinc  or  Copper 
Deficiency  and  Hyperoxia  on  Oxygen 
Free  Radical-Induced  Damage  in  Rat 
Lung"; 

■ Suzanne  Wetzel,  Botany, “Proteins  as  an 
Overwintering  Storage  Form  of 
Nitrogen  in  Temperate  Forest  Tree 
Species'; 

■ Pearl  Wu,  Family  Studies, ‘Nutritional 
Status  of  a Sample  of  Community- 
Dwelling  Elderly  Canadians';  and 

■ Guoxing  Xue,  Environmental  Biology, 
‘Pathogenic  Variation  and  Parasitic  Fit- 
ness in  Rhynchosporium  Secalis  from 
Southern  Ontario  and  the  Components 
of  Partial  Resistance  to  Scald  in  Winter 
Barley  Cultivars.'  □ 


Graduate  faculty  appointed 


At  its  Sept.  1 8 meeting.  Senate  received  for 
information  the  following  additions  to 
graduate  and  associated  graduate  faculty: 

Graduate  faculty:  Gerald  Adams, 
Department  of  Family  Studies;  Mansell 
Griffiths,  Food  Science;  Paul  Hebert,  Zool- 
0^;  Loraleigh  Keashly,  Psychology;  John 
Livernois,  Economics;  Carol  Markstrom- 
Adams,  Family  Studies;  Rob  McLaughlin, 
Crop  Science;  Asha  Sadanand,  Economics. 

Reclassification  from  provisional  to  full 
graduate  faculty:  Praveen  Saxena,  Horticul- 
tural Science. 

Reclassification  from  special  to  full 
graduate  faculty:  Venk  Sadanand, 
Economics. 

Provisional  graduate  faculty:  Brenda 
Coomber,  Biomedical  Sciences;  Richard 
Corsi,  School  of  Engineering;  Roy 
Danzmann,  Zoology;  J.C.  Dekkers,  Animal 
and  Poultiy  Science;  Linda  Harris,  Food 
Science;  Michael  Keefer,  English  Language 
and  Literature;  Cecilia  Paine  and  Nathan 
Perkins.  School  of  Landscape  Architecture; 
David  Sandals.  Population  Medicine;  Ema 
Van  Duren,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business;  and  Fanju  Wang,  School  of  En- 
gineering. 

Temporary  ^aduate  faculty:  K.  Cassel, 
California,  Davis/Visiting  Professor,  Land 
Resource  Science;  A.  Dienhart, 
Guelph/Family  Studies;  D.T.  Armstrong, 
Westem/Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  K. 
Burnison,  National  Water  Research  In- 
stitute, Burlington/Environmenial  Biology; 
E.  Cockbum,  Toronto/Political  Studies;  J.D. 
Cunningham,  Toronto/ Environmental 


Biology;  D.P.  Dupont,  Brock  Univer- 
sity/Agricultural Economics  and  Business; 
N.  Gray,  ICI  Biological  Products,  Missis- 
sauga/Environmental Biology;  J.  McClellan, 
Niagara  Escarpment  Commission/Geog- 
raphy; B.  McCraw,  Michigan/Pathology;  S. 
NieuwolL  Weert,  Nelherlands/Geography; 
A.A.  Van  Dreumel,  OMAF,  Guelph/Pathol- 
ogy- 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term: 
D.B.  Allison,  SUNY,  Stony  Brook/ 
Philosophy;  D.G.  Baden,  University  of 
Miami/Pathology;  D.R.C.  Bailey  and  K. 
Beachemin,  Agriculture  Canada, 
Lethbridge/ Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  A. 
Bown,  Brock/Plant  Physiology;  R.G.  Clark, 
Environment  Canada/Zoology;  S.  De 
Grandis,  Cangene  Corp.,  Missis- 
sauga/Veterinary Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology; R.I.  Hamilton,  Plant  Research 
Centre,  Ottawa/Crop  Science;  R.  Hanning 
and  P.  O’Byme.McMaster  University /Clini- 
cal Studies;  J.  Scarratt,  Forestry  Canada, 
Sault  Sle.  Marie/Environmental  Biology;  S.L. 
Schiff,  University  of  Waterloo/Environmen- 
lal  Biology;  Y.  Sze,  Interpacific  Ltd.,  Hong 
Kong/Engineering;  S.  Weaver,  Agriculture 
Canada,  Harrow/Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business;  G.F.  Westlake,  OME,  Rex- 
dale/Zoology;  T.M.  Zobeck,  USDA, 
Texas/Geography. 

Special  graduate  faculty:  Jean  Gerrath, 
Botany;  Mike  Jenkinson.USRPD;  B.  Mersey, 
Botany;  1.  Politis,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  A.  Reynolds,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business.  □ 


Letters 
to  the 
editor 

Changes  urged  in  safety, 
environmental  policies 

I would  like  to  address  two  matters  that  are 
of  concern  to  many  people.  Although  they 
are  unrelated,  both  are  made  more  urgent 
because  of  the  increased  numbers  of  stu- 
dents and  employees. 

The  first  is  pedestrian  traffic  crossing 
Gordon  Street.  The  University  and  govern- 
ments are  ambitiously  building  facilities 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  a greater 
than  ever  number  of  people  are  walking  or 
cycling  across  it. 

The  only ‘safe"  place  between  College 
Avenue  and  Stone  Road  is  the  walk  light 
on  the  lane  that  runs  past  the  Axelrod 
building  and  the  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  building. 

The  amount  of  traffic  on  Gordon  Street 
continues  to  increase.  The  strip  malls  and 
commercial  development  all  along  Brock 
Road  are  leaving  many  people  with  the 
impression  that  in  spite  of  gestures  and  talk 
about  alternatives,  the  city  is  controlled  by 
developers  and  simply  not  serious  about 
restricting  traffic  flow  along  the  Gordon 
Street  corridor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  one  has  been 
killed.  Some  of  the  resources  being  spent 
on  architecture  should  be  diverted  to  the 
construction  of  tunnels  and  overhead 
walkways.  They  would  make  the  campus 
safer  for  everyone. 

Too  many  disposables 

The  second  issue  is  the  use  of  dis- 
posables by  Food  Services.  The  University 
welcomed  new  students  with  outdoor  bar- 
becues that  used  disposables. 

The  cafeterias  use  disposables  for 
plates,  cups  and  cutlery.  And  even  when 
there  is  a meeting  or  conference  that  is 
being  catered,  it  requires  a special  request 
to  have  real  cups  and  saucers  for  coffee 
breaks. 

Large  numbers  of  garbage  bags  (hidden 
in  brightly  painted  boxes  with  trap  doors) 
adorn  the  setting  wherever  food  is  served. 

There  are  some  situations  where  the 
convenience  of  disposables  might  be 
tolerated,  but  these  should  be  the  excep- 
tions. A trip  to  eat  at  Centre  Six  in  the 
University  Centre  is  like  going  to  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  or  Sky- 
Dome. 

In  spite  of  some  modest  and  needed 
improvements,  such  as  paper  recycling, 
the  University  is  not  taking  a leadership 
role.  There  are  many  people  with  good 
ideas  who  would  gladly  work  in  a planning 
process  that  could  lead  to  a new 
philosophy. 

The  recent  display  by  the  Ontario 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  and  the 
Central  Student  Associarion,  titled  ‘The 
Party’s  Over,"  was  a good  start  at  motivat- 
ing students  in  the  right  direction.  But  there 
remains  a need  for  the  administration, 
faculty  and  staff  to  develop  a progressive 
policy  that  students  can  see  and  learn  from 
when  they  enter  the  University. 

It’s  not  enough  to  say  there  is  no  other 
way  of  dealing  with  the  large  numbers  of 
people  using  the  services.  Better  strategies 
and  an  enhanced  concern  about  the  use  of 
resources  might  generate  graduates  with  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  strains  that 
our  numbers  are  placing  on  the  planet. 

The  University  is,  by  example,  remiss  in 
fulfilling  some  of  its  obligations  to  society. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
Department  of  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics. 
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Child-care  centre  celebrates  opening 

Above,  Michael  Potash,  with  his  mother,  Lisa  Nacht,  and  Child-Care 
Committee  chair  Jan  Kaufmann,  left,  cuts  a paper  friendship  chain  to 
officially  open  the  University’s  Child-Care  Centre.  At  right,  an  enthusias- 
tic audience  listens  to  the  storytelling  of  children’s  author  Robert  Munsch, 
a special  guest  at  the  Sept.  ' ' 


Student  newspaper  quote 
out  of  context:  president 


Isaac  Newton,  Segal  to  square  off 


President  Brian  Segal  called  together 
heads  of  bargaining  units  and  associations 
and  staff  in  Personnel  and  Physical  Resour- 
ces Sept.  27  to  explain  and  apologize  for  any 
misunderstandingcreated  by  an  article  in  the 
Sept.  25  issue  of  the  student  newspaper  The 
Ontarion. 

In  an  in-depth  profile  of  the  president  by 
editor-in-chief  Fiona  Christensen,  Segal  is 
quoted  on  page  1 2 as  saying  U of  G does  not 
need  personnel  and  physical  resources 
departments.  Segal  told  the  50  people  who 
attended  the  meeting  that  this  one  sentence 
in  the  article  is  out  of  context. 

“I  met  with  Fiona  Christensen  after  the 
article  appeared  to  ensure  that  she  under- 
stood what  I meant,  and  she  did,'  said  Segal. 
Christensen  told  At  Guelph  that  the  Oct.  2 
issue  of  The  Ontarion  would  carry  a 
clarification  of  Segal’s  remarks. 

“I  apologize  for  any  hardship  those 
remarks  may  have  caus^,’  said  Segal, ‘and 
I want  to  reassure  you  that  in  no  way  was  it 
my  intention  to  single  out  any  unit  on  cam- 
pus.’ 

Segal  said  he  explained  in  The  Ontarion 
interview  that  the  University  has  four  fun- 
damental purposes  — teaching,  student 
development,  research  and  service  — and 


everything  else  done  at  this  University  is  in 
support  of  these  activities.  The  president  said 
he  reinforced  his  view  that  the  service 
departments  have  been  looking  — and  have 
succeeded  — at  finding  ways  to  improve 
their  services  and  responding  to  the  complex 
needs  of  a campus  of  this  size. 

The  matter  comes  at  a particularly  sensi- 
tive time  for  University  staff  On  Sept.  12, 
Segal  announced  the  first  full-scale  review 
of  the  University’s  non-teaching  functions. 

Don  Gruber,  president  of  CUPE,  told 
Segal  that  The  Ontarion  statement  is  being 
viewed  as  a shot  at  the  non-teaching  review. 

Segal  said  this  was  unfortunate,  although 
he  could  understand  how  it  might  be  seen  in 
this  way.  ‘I  did  not  have  the  review  process 
in  mind,"  he  said,‘and  the  comments  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  review  process." 

The  University  is  trying  to  conduct  an 
objective  and  analytical  review,  he  said,  and 
the  results  will  determine  the  best  course  of 
action  over  time.  ‘The  University  is  com- 
mitted to  a civilized  and  humane  approach 
to  change." 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration, 
who  is  leading  the  review,  and  A1  Brown, 
directorof  Physical  Resources.  □ 


Our  people 

Prof.  Owen  Slocombe,  Pathology,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Veterinary  Parasitologists  at  the 
organization’s  annual  meeting  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Prof  Mary  Beverley-Builon,  Zoology,  at- 
tended the  International  Congress  of 
Parasitology  in  Paris,  where  she  presented  a 
poster  and  gave  a paper  entitled 
' Chimaericolid  (Monogenea):  Comparative 
ReproductiveStrategy  and  Larval  Anatomy.’ 

Prof  Jack  Trevors.  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, attended  a one-week  workshop  on  the 
‘Use  of  Environmentally  Controlled  Cham- 
bers for  Conducting  Biotechnology  Risk  As- 
sessments" in  Oregon.  Trevors  is  the 
Canadian  university  representative  on  the 
joint  Environment  Canada/USEPA  environ- 
mental biotechnology  working  group. 

Prof  Peter  Kevan  and  postdoctoral  fellow 
Franco  Di  Giovanni,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, presented  an  intensive  one-week  course 
on  pollination  biology  to  27  students,  includ- 
ing one  from  Guelph,  at  the  Jardin  ^tanico 
of  Universidad  Nacional  Anlonoma  de 
Mexico.  The  course  was  followed  by  a three- 


day  field  trip.  Kevan  also  attended  the  sixth 
International  Symposium  on  Pollination  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  a member  of  the 
scientific  advisory  board  and  presented  a 
paper  on  ‘Pollination  as  a Keystone  Process 
in  Global  Productivity." 

Prof  Manfred  Kremcr,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  Literatures, 
presented  a paper  on  ‘The  Role  of  the  North 
American  Indian  in  German  and  Canadian 
Children’s  Literature’  at  the  eighth  Quin- 
quennial Congress  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Germanists  in  Tokyo. 

Prof  Rosalind  Gibson,  Family  Studies, 
has  been  elected  a public  representative  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Nutrition’s  scientific 
advisory  council.  Prof  Donna  Woolcott. 
Family  Studies,  has  been  elected  a public 
representative  of  the  institute’s  communica- 
tions advisory  council.  They  have  both  been 
elected  for  three-year  terms. 

Mary  Lake,  an  animal  health  technician 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology,  is  now  a 
registered  veterinary  technologist  with  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Animal  Health  Tech- 
nicians. □ 


A debate  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
President  Brian  Segal  will  highlight  the  offi- 
cial opening  ceremony  of  the  School  of 
Engineering’s  two  new  computer 
laboratories  Oct.  10. 

Newton  is  expected  to  discuss  reasons 
against  moving  forward  in  technological 
areas,  while  Segal  will  defend  the 
University’s  investment  in  the  latest  comput- 
ing equipment  It’s  all  tongue-in-cheek,  and 
it’s  all  part  of  the  festivities  planned  for  the 
official  unveiling  of  36  new  computers  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  24  computers  in  the  undergraduate 
lab  can  run  the  computer-aided  design 
(CAD)  program  Autosketch,  something  the 
old  XT-compatible  machines  couldn’t  do. 
Autosketch  is  a scaled-down  version  of  the 
popular  and  powerful  AutoCAD  design  pro- 
gram. The  new  machines  sport  386  proces- 
sors, two  megabytes  of  memory  and  a 
microfloppy  drive.  They  will  be  connected  to 
the  school’s  main  computers  through  the 
Ethernet  network. 

Prof  Gord  Hayward,  chair  of  the  school’s 
computer  committee,  says  the  new  lab  was 
installed  especially  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  first-year  engineering  graphics 
course.  With  the  new  lab.  many  more  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  gain  hands-on  ex- 
perience with  Autosketch  than  if  the  school 
were  to  purchase  the  more  expensive 
AutoCAD  program,  he  says. 

Two  students  will  work  at  each  of  the 
workstations,  and  each  station  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  design  program  through  Ethernet. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  under- 
graduate lab  is  the  multi-sided  desks  built  by 
the  school  based  on  plans  provided  by  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  The  desks  can  be 
placed  into  clusters  of  six  or  more  or  can  be 
placed  along  the  side  walls  of  the  lab  so  that 


all  students  face  the  instructors  at  the  front. 

Hayward  says  this  is  a big  improvement 
over  the  old  lab.  which  wasn’t  designed  to  be 
a teaching  facility,  but  was  oriented  towards 
conducting  individual  research. 

The  graduate  lab  houses  three  386- 
processor  computers,  two  Sun  Microsystems 
3/140  workstations  and  seven  Silicon 
Graphics  IRIS  workstations.  The  Silicon 
Graphics  machines  each  have  separate 
graphics  image-processor  chips,  along  with 
eight  megabytes  of  fast  memory  and  a 220- 
megabyte  hard  disk. 

Hayward  says  the  lab  will  benefit  stu- 
dents by  familiarizing  them  with  the  UNIX 
operating  system,  which  is  almost  universal, 
and  will  benefit  researchers  by  increasing 
computing  power.  The  graphics  processing 
abilities  of  the  IRIS  machines  make  them 
suitable  for  many  kinds  of  research  projects, 
including  conducting  analyses  of  geographi- 
cal surveys  and  digitizing  maps.  □ 


Internal  review  study  group  named 

Seven  U of  G employees  have  been  named  to  a study  group  that  will  help  carry  out 
the  internal  review  of  non-academic  units,  says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration. 

The  team  will  be  headed  by  Derek  Jamieson,  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning. 
Other  members  are  Pam  Healey,  External  Relations;  Barry  Hodgson,  Financial 
Services;  Roger  Jenkins.  Physical  Resources;  John  Joyner,  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre;  Mike  Kupferschmidt,  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning;  and 
John  Miles,  budget  office. 

The  study  team  will  go  into  every  area  except  the  seven  colleges  to  collect 
information  on  what  services  are  provided  and  how,  and  to  ask  whether  each  service 
is  necessary,  adequate  and  being  done  in  the  most  effective  way. 

Consultants  will  assist  the  team,  then  make  recommendations  to  the  steering 
committee  overseeing  the  review  on  what  functions  should  be  given  top  priority  in 
the  review  process,  Ferguson  says. 

Anyone  with  questions  about  the  internal  review  process  should  call  Cathy 
Beattie,  Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning,  at  Ext.  4920.  □ 


At  Guelph  I Oct.  3,  1990 


Administration  to  address  petition  by  tine  art  students 


Board  of  Governors  has  referred  student  con- 
cerns about  conditions  in  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art’s  temporary  facilities  to  the  Univer- 
sity administration. 

A petition  signed  by  about  200  fine  art 
students  protesting  the  quality  of  the 
facilities  was  presented  to  B of  G at  its  Sept. 

27  meeting  by  student  board  members  Rick 
Smith  and  Paul  Gaskin.  They  cited  student 
safety,  illness  said  to  be  caused  by  poor  ven- 
tilation and  overcrowding  at  rented  space  at 

28  Hayes  Ave. 

The  department  is  scattered  over  three 
locations  while  Zavitz  Hall  is  undergoing 
extensive  renovations  — the  Hayes  Avenue 
site,  the  Textiles  building  and  the  Mc- 
Laughlin building. 

College  of  Arts  Dean  David  Murray  told 
the  board  that  the  safety  of  students  is  the 
paramount  consideration  and  that  the  col- 
lege and  department  are  working  in  consult- 
ation with  sludents“to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  safely  and  atmosphere'  of  the  facilities. 

He  said  the  space  was  the  best  option  the 
University  could  find,  because  there  were  not 
adequate  facilities  on  campus  to  house  the 
entire  department. 

The  facility  on  Hayes  Avenue  is  not 
suitable  space,  said  Murray,  but ‘we  would 
not  have  entered  into  this  (leasing  arrange- 
ment) if  we’d  had  any  other  choice.* 

Fine  Art  chair  Ron  Shuebrook  said  he  was 
aware  of  the  complaints.  He  said  Physical 
Resources  has  modified  the  ventilation  sys- 
tem and  that  students  and  faculty  have  been 


advised  not  to  use  certain  chemicals. 

President  Brian  Segal  and  board  vice- 
chair Bill  Brock  said  the  Board  of  Governors 
was  not  the  place  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
Brock  said  the  issue  should  be  addressed  by 
the  administration. 

Other  business 

In  other  business,  the  board  approved  in 
principle  the  recommendations  by  the 
Employment  Equity  Advisory  Committee 
on  maternity,  paternity  and  adoption  leave, 
and  referred  them  to  the  administration  to 
draft  them  formally  to  make  the  recommen- 
dations University  policy. 

Maternity  and  adoption  leave  would  be 
referred  to  as  parental  leave.  The  one-year 
and  eleven-week  waiting  period  before  a 
female  employee  becomes  eligible  for  paid 
parental  leave  would  be  eliminated. 

Employees  wanting  to  return  to  work 
before  the  end  of  the  17-week  leave  could 
do  so  by  giving  two  weeks’  notice  to  the 
University.  The  period  of  paid  paternity 
leave  would  be  increased  from  three  days  to 
five. 

Board  member  Lloyd  Cummins  said  the 
new  policy  is  an‘enlightened  response’  to  the 
needs  of  working  parents. 

The  board’s  pensions  and  benefits  com- 
mittee had  earlier  turned  down  a proposal 
that  would  allow  for  couples  who  are  both 
University  employees  to  share  the  17-week 
leave  because  it  would  discriminate  against 
male  employees  whose  wives  work  else- 


where, said  board  vice-chair  Solette 
Gelberg. 

The  board  also  passed  a conflict-of-inter- 
est policy  for  University  employees  and  gave 
first  reading  to  a similar  bylaw  for  board 
members. 

University  employees  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  gifts  valued  at  more  than 
$ 1 00  or  other  benefits  or  favors  from  clients 
of  the  University.  They  may  not  approve 
requisitions,  payments,  gifts  or  sales  to  any 
enterprise  in  which  a member  of  their  imme- 
diate family  has  a financial  interest.  Univer- 
sity members  must  also  report  to  their 
supervisor  any  situation  that  might  place 
them  in  conflict, 

Under  the  board  bylaw,  members  will  be 
required  to  declare  any  conflicts  and  refrain 
from  taking  part  in  the  discussion  or  vote  on 
such  matters.  Members  who  are  also 
employees  of  the  University  or  whose 
spouses  are  employees  may  vote  on  financial 
matters,  except  those  on  remuneration, 
benefits,  terms  of  employment  and  rights 
and  privileges  of  employees. 

If  the  board  or  one  of  its  committees 
decides  a member  is  in  conflict  but  has  not 
declared  it,  the  board  may  ask  the  member 
to  refrain  from  voting  or  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting. 

The  early  retirement  window,  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  discussed  at  the  June  meet- 
ing before  it  was  cancelled,  is  still  under 
study  by  the  University  administration,  said 
Gelberg,  chair  of  the  pensions  and  benefits 


committee. 

The  Graduate  Students  Association  made 
a presentation  to  the  board,  asking  that  one 
seat  be  allocated  to  a person  elected  by 
graduate  students. 

Currently,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  may  run  for  the  two  stu- 
dent seats,  but  only  two  graduates  have  won 
positions  in  the  last  six  years.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  board’s  executive  committee 
for  consideration. 

Following  a request  at  the  board’s  April 
meeting  for  the  University  Secretariat  to  ex- 
amine ways  to  Increase  voter  turnout  at  stu- 
dent elections  for  the  board,  a report  was 
presented  that  recommends  increased  elec- 
tion publicity  in  campus  media,  wider  dis- 
tribution of  election  posters,  sending 
nomination  forms  to  student  organizations 
as  well  as  deans,  holding  advance  voting  for 
three  days  prior  to  election  day  and  provid- 
ing five  polling  stations  around  campus. 

Student  members  on  the  board  also 
brought  forward  proposals  for  consideration 
by  the  membership  committee. 

B of  G did  not  vote  on  a resolution  to 
approve  amendments  to  the  University 
Centre  Board  constitution.  The  UC  Board’s 
constitution  is  reviewed  every  five  years. 

B of  G referred  the  constitution  to  its 
executive  committee  for  a review  and  also 
asked  that  the  committee  bring  back  a report 
containing  a historical  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  the  UC  and  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  recommend  changes.  □ 


Research  funding 
a priority  for  new 
GWP^  director 

by  Alvin  Ng 
Staff  writer 

The  trend  towards  research-active  faculty  at 
U of  G has  \ed  lo  better  inslrucuon  for  stu- 
dents. but  also  means  that  more  money  is 
needed  for  research  support,  says  Prof.  Ross 
Hallett,  new  director  of  the  Guelph-Water- 
loo  Program  for  Graduate  Work  in  Physics 
(GWP-). 

Because  of  the  increased  number  of  re- 
searchers vying  for  funds,  there  is  less 
money  available  on  a per-researcher  basis, 
he  says. 

To  help  counter  this,  Hallett  is  making 
increased  funding  suppon  for  graduate  stu- 
dents one  of  his  lop  priorities  as  director. 
Increased  scholarship  support,  training 
grants  and  possibly  direct  student  sponsor- 
ship by  community  and  national  organiza- 
tions are  among  the  ideas  he  plans  to 
explore  during  the  course  of  his  three-year 
term. 

Hallett  would  also  like  lo  see  more 
scholarships  made  available  to  attract 
women  into  physics.  In  GWP^.  women  cur- 
rently make  up  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
graduate  student  population,  which  is 
above  the  national  average  of  about  six  per 
cent.'but  is  still  far  loo  low,*  he  says. 

To  increase  the  number  of  scholarships. 


Prof.  Ross  Hallett 
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he  plans  to  seek  support  from  industry  and 
women’s  groups. 

Halleti’s  other  plans  include  an  outreach 
program  to  foster  greater  communication 
and  co-operation  with  local  industries.  This 
would  involve  faculty  visits  lo  firms  in  the 
region  to  promote  a better  understanding  of 
each  others'  needs  and  objectives. 

‘1  think  we  have  lo  get  industry  to  realize 
that  unless  they  provide  a little  bit  of  the 
support,  we’re  not  going  lo  gel  a pool  of 
expert  Canadians  trained  at  the  master’s 
and  PhD  level  in  sciences  that  we’ve  had  in 
the  past,*  he  says.  □ 


Students  benefit  from  combined  expertise 


The  Guelph- Waterloo  Program  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Physics,  a joint  program 
between  the  universities  of  Guelph  and 
Waterloo,  allows  graduate  physics  students 
to  benefit  from  the  dilferent  strengths  of 
both  universities,  says  new  director  Prof. 
Ross  Hallett. 

Because  the  research  expertise  at  the 
two  universities  is  so  complementary,  it’s 
become  a case  of  the  whole  being  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  he  says. 

Under  the  program,  students  register  at 
one  university,  but  can  attend  classes  at 
either.  Now  in  its  10th  year,  the  program 
enrols  about  1 2 students  a year  to  study  in 
areas  as  diverse  as  condensed-matter 
physics,  nuclear  physics,  and  astrophysics. 

Hallett  says  one  of  the  advantages  in 
having  a joint  program  is  being  able  to 
advertise  a program  that  covers  the  whole 
physics  discipline. 

GWP"  is  administered  by  a co-ordinat- 
ing committee,  made  up  of  faculty  and 
chairs  of  the  physics  departments  at 
Guelph  and  Waterloo,  and  is  responsible  to 
the  graduate  programs  of  the  two  univer- 
sities. The  director  is  chosen  from  the  pro- 
gram faculty,  and  alternates  between 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  every  three  years.  To 
date,  the  only  major  disadvantage  to  the 
program  has  been  the  time  wasted  when  a 
professor  or  a student  has  to  travel  to  the 
other  campus  for  a meeting  or  a class  says 
Hallett. 

‘Even  though  it’s  only  a 35-  or  40- 
minute  drive,  by  the  time  you’ve  driven 


there  and  back,  it’s  usually  a morning  or 
afternoon  shot,*  he  says. 

It’s  a situation  he’s  hoping  will  be  al- 
leviated by  the  installation  of  a two-way 
microwave  link  between  the  campuses. 
The  $ 1 -million  link,  funded  by  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
Electrohome,  is  scheduled  to  begin  operat- 
ing next  January. 

A joint  project  with  the  Guelph-Water- 
loo  Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in 
Chemistry,  the  link  will  enable  students  in 
a classroom  at  Guelph  to  see  and  hear  the 
students  in  a class  at  Waterloo,  and  vice 
versa.  The  instructor  for  the  class  could  be 
at  either  location  and  be  seen  by  students  in 
both  classes. 

The  construction  committee  involves 
faculty  and  staff  from  both  campuses  and 
is  chaired  by  U of  G’s  Prof.  Jim  Hunt. 

The  transmission  will  be  beamed  from 
a dish  on  the  roof  of  the  MacNaughton 
building  directly  to  the  Waterloo  campus, 
allowing  for  two-way  video,  audio  and 
data  communication.  This  will  allow  in- 
structors to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
their  lectures  by  keeping  them  at  short, 
manageable  lengths,  says  Hallett. 

The  T’V  link  will  also  eliminate  the 
tediousness  of  driving  from  one  campus  to 
another  to  attend  administrative  meetings 
or  seminars,  he  says.  With  the  link  in  place, 
people  will  simply  be  able  to  go  to  a room 
on  theirown  campus  to  attend  a meeting  or 
a seminar  with  their  colleagues  at  Guelph 
or  Waterloo.  □ 


Workshop  to  focus  on  biotechnology  and  future  of  livestock  industry 


Wise  and  timely  application  of  appropriate  biotechnology  developments  is  vital  for  the 
continued  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  livestock  industry.  The  long-term  future  of 
the  Canadian  livestock  industry  will  be  the  focus  of  a workshop  on ‘The  Future  of  Biotech- 
nology in  the  Livestock  Indusuy  Oct.  22  and  23  at  The  Arboretum. 

Sponsored  by  Industry,  Science  and  Technology  Canada,  the  National  Biotechnology 
Advisory  Committee  and  U of  G,  the  workshop  will  be  chaired  by  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  for  research, 

The  luturc  of  developments  in  biotechnology  and  the  speed  with  which  they  can  be 
implemented  by  the  livestock  industry  will  be  substantially  affected  by  the  way  the  public 
perceives  the  real  or  imagined  hazards  associated  with  those  developments.’  says  Milligan. 

The  agenda  includes  presentations  by  specialists  with  a range  of  interests  in  the  livestock 
industry,  lollowed  by  workshop  sessions  that  will  develop  draft  recommendations  for  future 
courses  of  action. 

We  wanted  togive  participants  an  opportunity  to  do  more  than  interact  with  other  groups 
with  interests  in  the  industry.*  says  Milligan,  ‘We  wanted  lo  enable  them  to  make  a 


contribution  to  the  development  of  strategies  that  can  significantly  contribute  to  a real 
understanding  ol  the  ways  biotechnology  developments  can  benefit  the  Canadian  livestock 
sector. 

The  workshop  will  bring  together  a broad  spectrum  of  senior  representatives  from  the 
livestock  industry,  public-interest  groups  and  the  media.  They  will  recommend  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  ensure  beneficial  applications  of  biotechnology  for  the  long-term  develop- 
ment ol  the  livestock  industry.  Recommendations  arising  from  the  workshop  will  be 
lorwarded  to  the  federal  minister  for  science  through  William  Cochrane,  chair  of  the 
National  Biotechnology  Advisory  Committee. 

Topk^  range  froni  Biotechnology  — What  is  It?"  and ‘Regulatory  Issues  in  Biotechnol- 
ogy  to  Emotional  Versus  Rational  Responses  to  Biotechnology.’ ‘The  Economic  Implica- 
tions of  Biotechnology  for  the  Livestock  Industr/  and  ‘The  Press  - The  Canadian 
Information  Industry  and  Biotechnology."  There  will  also  be  presentations  by  the  Canadian 
Cattlemen  s As,s^ciation,  the  Canadian  Pork  Council,  the  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada,  the 
Canada  Sheep  Council  and  Hybrid  Turkeys.  For  more  information  or  to  register  call 
Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Forum 


Today  I received  the  employment  equity 
census.  Please  let  me  explain  why  I feel 
morally  obliged  not  to  complete  this  form. 

Throughout  my  life,  I fought  for  freedom 
and  equality,  first  in  my  native  Czechos- 
lovakia and  later  in  my  adopted  country, 
Canada. 

I chose  Canada  because  I thought  it 
provided  an  equal  opportunity  for 
everybody.  Now,  almost  20  years  later,  I am 
worried  that  this  may  change. 

Under  the  Communist  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia,  I was  discriminated 
against  because  of  my  origin.  My  father  was 
not  a worker  or  a peasant. 

According  to  the  state  census,  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country 
was  recognized  as  being  of  worker  or 
peasant  ori^n.  Therefore,  the  population  at 
the  university  had  to  reflect  these  propor- 
tions as  well. 

As  a result  of  the  quota  system,  highly 
qualified  students  were  not  admitted  to 
universities  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
lives  were  adversely  affected.  Fortunately, 
the  political  climate  changed  during  the 
1 960s.  As  a result,  I lost  only  three  years  of 
my  life. 

Today,  I see  a parallel  to  that  situation 
developing  in  Canada,  where  people  with 
misguided  good  intentions  are  trying  to 
“remedy  past  injustices’*  by  using  reverse 
discrimination. 

You  are  trying  again  to  categorize 
people  to  find  their  proportion  in  the 
population  to  impose  their  proportion  at 
universities,  public  organizations  and  busi- 
nesses. 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  contemplate  whether 
you  will  hire  more  people  of  Filipino  de- 
scent instead  of  people  of  Chinese  origin  or 
more  stutterers  than  epileptics. 

Why  would  epilepsy  qualify  as  a hand- 
icap when  chronic  peptic  ulcer  would  not? 


’{“f  G facull,  and  staff  received  an  employment  equity  census 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  visible  minorities,  people 
with  isabdihes,  abongmal  Canadians  or  women.  Required  under  the  Federal  Collec- 
tors l-rogi^,  the  CCTsus  is  aimed  at  measuring  the  representation  of  those  designated 
^oups  mthin  the  University  workforce.  After  receiving  the  census.  Prof,  to™ 

^benik,^l(p., wrote  toemploymentand  educational  equity  co-ordinator  JanetWo^ 

Wood,  in  turn,  wrote  a response  to  his  concerns. 
Both  Bubenik  and  Wood  requested  that  their  letters  be  published  in  AtGuetph. 


Would  my  handicap  of  having  the“wron^ 
accent  in  English  (for  which  I am  chastised 
by  some  students)  qualify  for  preferential 
treatment? 

Will  colleges  with  a majority  of  female 
students  (for  example,  the  College  of 
Biological  Science)  “encourage"  admission 
of  males  to  provide  a“sexually  equaP  repre- 
sentation? 

I have  one  son  and  two  daughters.  1 am 
trying  to  raise  them  as  good  citizens,  and  I 
am  proud  of  their  achievements. 

But  I would  be  dismayed  if  one  of  my 
daughters  were  hired  because  she  is  a 
woman  or  if  my  son  were  denied  a job 
because  he  is  a man. 

I hope  they  will  achieve  their  goals  in  life 
because  of  their  abilities  and  not  because  of 
their  supposed  “representation"  in  the 
population. 

Do  not  misunderstand  my  position;  I am 
not  against  helping  people  who  may  suffer 
because  of  their  handicap. 

As  an  immigrant.  I know  only  too  well 
that  it  takes  a greater  effort  to  be  accepted 
if  you  are  different.  But  help  can  be  provided 
by  other  means  such  as  personal  counsell- 
ing, public  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped  or  scholarships  to  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

I believe  strongly  that  quota  systems  are 
undemocratic  and,  as  such,  should  be 
rejected. 


Prof.  George  Bubenik, 
Department  of  Zoology. 


I respect  your  decision  not  to  participate  in 
the  census.  I would,  however,  like  you  to 
consider  my  responses  to  your  concerns. 
First,  the  points  on  which  we  agree. 

I,  too.  am  dismayed  when  people  are 
granted  jobs  for  which  they  are  not  qualified, 
particularly  when  the  result  is  to  exclude 
those  who  are  qualified. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  live  in  a society  in 
which,  to  the  greatest  degree  possible,  people 
achieve  their  goals  in  life  because  of  their 
abilities  and  not  because  of  their  supposed 
“representation"  in  the  population. 

I,  too,  believe  that  help  should  be  provided 
to  people  who  experience  unfair  barriers  to 
employment  and  education.  The  employ- 
ment equity  census  is  only  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office.  We  are  also  engaged  in  efforts 
to  ensure  that  such  assistance  is  provided  to 
University  students  and  employees. 

I,  too,  am  opposed  to  ‘quota  systems"  as 
you  define  them.  The  disadvantaged  will  not 
be  helped  by  requirements  that  they  be 
present,  in  specified  numbers,  in  jobs  or  clas- 
ses for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 

You  have  raised  some  additional  points 
on  which  we  do  not  agree. 

I do  not  believe  that  Canada  provides  an 
equal  opportunity  for  everybody.  That  view 
is  substantiated  by  evidence  that  I would  be 
pleased  to  share.  1 do  believe  that,  with  the 
concerted  and  continuous  effort  of  all 
Canadians,  Canada  can  more  closely  ap- 
proach that  goal.  Failure  to  act  perpetuates 
existing  discriminatory  practices. 

I do  not  believe  that  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  barriers  to  equal  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunity  em- 
bedded in  our  institutions  are  ‘misguidecf 
efforts  to'remedy  past  injustices."  I do  believe 


that  the  University’s  employment  equity  cen- 
sus is  one  of  many  activities  that  will  help  us 
identify  and  eliminate  those  barriers,  thereby  - 
addressing  both  past  and  present  injustices. 

1 believe  that,  once  relevant  qualifications 
have  been  met,  open  consideration  of  the 
race  or  sex  of  candidates,  or  of  the  need  to 
accommodate  their  differences  and  special 
needs,  is  preferable  to  the  covert  considera- 
tion of  those  characteristics  that  now  occurs. 

Would  1 hire  more  people  of  Filipino  than 
of  Chinese  origin,  or  more  stutterers  than 
epileptics?  1 have  no  general  answer  to  that 
question.  If  a Filipino  and  a Chinese  person 
were  both  qualified  for  a job.  and  if  I had 
evidence  that  qualified,  available  Filipinos 
had  been  excluded  from  that  job  in  the  past 
because  they  were  Filipinos,  whereas 
qualified,  available  Chinese  people  had  not 
been  excluded  because  they  were  Chinese, 
the  answer  would  be  yes. 

The  question  now  relevant  is  whether  we 
consider  people  who  are  members  of  visible 
minorities  or  who  have  special  needs  eligible 
for  employment  opportunities  for  which  they 
are  qualified  and  available. 

It  is  not  constructive  to  trivialize  the  dis- 
advantages experienced  by  members  of  our 
society  by  posing  simplistic  conundrums.  To 
be  successful  in  working  towards  employ- 
ment equity,  we  must  take  careful  case-by- 
case action  based  on  the  broadest  possible 
understanding  of  our  society  and  on  carefully 
crafted  policies  and  procedures. 

Will  we  stumble  under  the  weight  of  this 
responsibility  and  of  the  associated 
bureaucracy?  Not  if  we  are  creative.  Not  if 
we  enlist  help  from  all  members  of  our 
society,  regardless  of  their  interesting  and 
important  differences. 

Prof.  Janet  Wood, 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Co-ordinator. 


Universities 
urged  to  lead 
in  employment 
equity  effort 

by  Alvin  Ng, 

Staff  writer 

There  is  no  better  place  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  employment  equity  than  here  at  U of  G, 
says  Elaine  Todres.  deputy  minister  of  the 
provincial  Human  Resources  Secretariat. 

‘We  look  to  the  university  to  enlighten,  to 
motivate,  to  inspire,"  Todres  told  the  more 
than  1 00  i>eople  who  turned  out  to  hear  her 
deliver  the  annual  Abella  lecture  Sept.  24. 
‘Universities  can  and  should  be  leaders  in 
society  — so  should  their  presidents,  their 
administrators  and  their  faculty." 

Todres,  who  was  appointed  chair  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  1 988,  said  U of 
G has  reached  an  important  point  in  its  his- 
tory. The  opportunity  for  implementing 
employment  equity  as‘profound  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  condition"  is  now,  she  said. 
‘It’s  time  for  our  universities  to  move  another 
notch  or  two  up  the  learning  curve." 

Employment  equity  is  a way  of  helping  to 
create  a good  and  just  society  by  removing 
discrimination  from  the  workplace,  said 
Todres.  And  the  key  to  making  employment 
equity  work  lies  in  recruiting  people  from  the 
designated  groups  — women,  aboriginal 
Canadians,  members  of  visible  minorities 
and  people  with  disabilities. 

Equity  involves ‘looking  at  your  systems 
to  find  unfairness,  knowing  your  people  and 


From  left  (o  right:  Heather  Heath,  employ- 
ment and  educational  equity  ad- 
ministrator; Prof.  Janet  Wood, 


using  them  well,  and  putting  your  heart  into 
recruiting  from  the  designated  groups."  she 
said.  It  means‘being  willing  to  work  together 
— either  as  individuals,  as  a union  or  as 
management  — to  recruit  and  train  mem- 
bers of  designated  groups.  We  may  have  to 
change  the  way  we  recruit,  advance  and 
train  people." 

Todres  warned  that  sacrifices  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  employment  equity  and 
that  the  process  will  be  a lengthy  one.  But  it 
will  be  worth  the  effort,  .she  said. ‘Never  have 
risks  been  as  real,  and  never  have  the 
rewards  been  so  important." 

Systemic,  institutional  and  individual 
change  begin  only  with  awareness  and  ac- 
ceptance. said  T(^res.  ‘It  lakes  systematic 
and  concerted  effort  to  make  something 


employment  and  educational  equity  co- 
ordinator; Abelia  lecturer  Elaine  Todres; 
and  President  Brian  Segal. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng.  Creative  Services 

work." 

Accepting  employment  equity  doesn’t 
have  to  be  unpleasant  orpainful,  she  said,  but 
it  does‘require  us  to  overcome  ourcompeti- 
tive  Instincts  (and)  take  a hard  look  at  our 
assumptions  about  people  and  about  our- 
selves." 

Todres  urged  members  of  the  audience  to 
participate  In  the  University’s  employment 
equity  census.  She  said  the  survey  results  will 
ptiint  out  U ofG’s  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  help  the  University  develop  plans  and 
strategies  for  employment  equity. 

‘How  can  we  expect  to  serve  the  public 
without  reflecting  the  public  we  serve?  It’s 
time  for  people  from  all  walks  of  life  to  be 
represented  in  these  classrooms  and  in  the-se 
corridors."  □ 


Council  requests 
award  nominations 

The  International  Council  for  Canadian 
Studies  invites  nominations  for  the  Interna- 
tional Canadian  Studies  Awards.  Two 
awards  are  pre.sented  annually  to  scholars 
who  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  field  of  Canadian  studies. 

The  International  Canadian  Studies 
Award  of  Excellence,  valued  at  $15,000,  is 
presented  to  an  individual  who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  scholarship  and 
the  development  of  Canadian  studies  inter- 
nationally. 

The  Five  Continents  Award  in  Canadian 
Studies,  valued  at  $10,000,  is  given  to  an 
individual  who  has  made  a significant  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  Canadian 
studies  outside  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Nominations  should  include  a copy  of  the 
nominee’s  curriculum  vitae,  two  letters  of 
recommendation  and  up  to  five  publications. 
Nominations  should  be  submitted  by  Jan.  3 1 . 
1991,  to  International  Canadian  Studies 
Awards.  International  Council  forCanadian 
Studies.  2 Daly  Ave..  Ottawa  K I N 6E2.  □ 


Visiting  professor 

Roger  Boyd  of  the  University  of  We.stem 
Australia  is  a visiting  professor  this 
semester  in  the  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  where  he  Is  studying  haploid 
prxKcdures. 

He  is  located  in  Room  224  of  the 
Crop  Science  building  and  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  25 1 0.  □ 
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Personnel  report 

Staff  development  courses  offered 


Employment  Services  and  Training  in  the 
Personnel  Department  is  offering  a number 
of  staff  development  activities  this  fall. 

Employees  who  receive  approval  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  will  not  ex- 
perience any  loss  of  pay  or  benefits.  Call  Ext. 
3059  or  6598  to  register  on  or  after  Oct.  4. 
Enrolment  is  limited  for  most  courses. 

An  employee  orientation  program  will 
run  Oct.  12  from  8;45  a.m.  to  noon.  This 
session  gives  new  full-time  employees 
general  information  on  such  topics  as  the 
history  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
University,  pensions  and  benefit  coverage, 
and  safety  and  security  in  the  workplace. 

A series  of  four  seminars  on  employee 
relations  is  being  offered  for  department 
chairs  and  administrative  supervisors.  Semi- 
nar topics  are  “Practical  Labor  Relations’ 
Oct.  15.  "University  Personnel  Policies  and 
Procedures’  Oct,  22, "Understanding  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Code"  Nov.  19  and 
“Managing  Underperformance"  Dec.  10. 

“Career  Planning/Goal  Setting  for 
Women"  Oct.  16  will  give  participants  an 
introduction  to  career-planning  concepts 
and  help  them  assess  their  own  interests  and 
goals,  explore  available  career  options  and 
identify  useful  resources. 

Half-day  courses  on  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  are  again  being  offered  this 
fall.  They  are  scheduled  for  Oct.  22. 23. 24, 
25  and  26.  Participants  who  complete  this 
course  will  receive  certification  Irom  the  On- 
tario Heart  Foundation  at  the  heart-saver 
level. 

Administrative  staff  and  faculty  who  may 
be  asked  to  represent  the  University  to  the 
media  will  be  interested  in ‘Effective  Media 
Relation^  Oct.  24. 

A two-day  seminar  Oct.  24  and  25  on 
"Training  Employees  Effective!/  will  pro- 
vide hands-on  training  for  employees 
responsible  for  on-the-job  training.  For 
employees  imeresied  in  supervisory  posi- 
tions, ‘Introduction  to  Human  Resources 
Management*  is  being  offered  Oct.  29  and 
Nov.  27. 

On  Oct.  31,  the  "Hazardous  Materials 
Management  Seminar’  is  aimed  at 
employees  involved  in  hazardous  waste 
management  and  disposal.  They  will  learn 
about  the  relevant  legislation,  efficient 
product  ordering  and  key  features  of  effec- 
tive waste-management  programs. 

Effective  leaders  value  a wide  range  of 
opinions  and  manage  conflict  creatively. 
‘Creative  Conflict  Resolution"  will  show  you 
how.  The  two-day  seminar  runs  Nov.  1 and 
2.  Learn  to  make  better  use  of  your  time  in 
"Time  Use  Management,"  being  offered  Nov. 

5 and  12. 

Employees  who  want  to  know  more 
about  financial  processes  at  the  University 
will  be  interested  in ‘Planning  and  Budgeting 
at  the  University  of  Guelph’  Nov.  7 and“Un- 
derstanding  Accounts  Payable"  Nov.  14. 

Anyone  interested  in  improving  their 
ability  to  run  complex  projects  will  benefit 
from  “Managing  Projects  Successfully,"  a 
two-day  workshop  running  Nov.  15  and  16. 

On  Nov.  22.  people  responsible  for  inter- 
viewing and  selecting  job  candidates  can 
learn  ways  to  improve  their  hiring  decisions 
with  “Behavioral  Selection  Interviewing: 
More  than  a ‘Gut  Feeling."  In'Managing  the 


Plateaued  Employee,"  learn  how  to  keep 
your  employees  motivated  and  enthusiastic 
by  redefining  job  success  and  expectations. 
This  workshop  will  run  Nov.  29. 

On  Dec.  4, ‘Leadership  Skills  for  Women" 
will  focu.s  on  the  role  of  a leader,  examine 
different  leadership  styles,  explore  ways 
leaders  can  create  an  environment  in  which 
people  do  their  best,  and  examine  the  unique 
challenges  faced  by  women  in  leadership 
positions. 

An  all-day  seminar  on  ‘Financial  Plan- 
ning for  Retirement’  Dec.  6 will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  employees  who  are  within 
10  to  15  years  of  retirement.  The  seminar 
will  address  such  topics  as  cash  and  personal 
debt  management,  income  tax.  investments, 
retirement  planning  and  estate  planning. 

Do  you  believe  you’ve  gone  as  far  as  you 
can  in  your  current  position?  Learn  to 
redefine  achievement  in  ‘The  Plateauing 
Phenomenon:  Redefining  Success’  Dec.  6. 

‘Building  Effective  Work  Team^  runs  all 
day  Dec.  11.  giving  academic  ad- 
ministrators, managers  and  sup>ervisors  a 
look  at  the  ‘how-to’s"  of  team  building. 

Motivate  and  develop  your  staff  to  as- 
sume the  kinds  of  responsibilities  tradition- 
ally held  by  management  in  ‘Every 
Employee  a Manager,"  a two-day  workshop 
Dec,  12  and  13. 

Appointments 

Robert  Kerton  of  the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
department  of  economics  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Studies  for  a three-year  period. 

Prof.  Alan  Meek  has  been  named  acting 
dean  ofOVC  for  the  period  Jan.  I toJune30. 
1991,  while  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  is  on  ad- 
ministrative leave. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  28.  the  fol- 
lowing opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Technician,  School  of  Human 
Biology;  grant  position.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  & 
Immunology;  grant  position  for  about  one 
year.  Normal  hiring  range:  $493.73  to 
$533.66  a week. 

Billing  Clerk,  Food  Services  Department; 
maternity  leave  Nov.  5/90  to  Aug.  26/9 1 . 
Normal  hiring  range;  $368.14  to  $396.86 
a week. 

Assistant  Internal  Audit  Manager,  Inter- 
nal Audit.  Minimum:  $31,856;  normal 
hiring  limit:  $37.43 1 ; job  rate:  $39,820. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department. 
Job  rale:  $1 1.68  per  hour;  probation  rate; 
$0.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 
Custodian  3.  Housekeeping  Department; 
two  positions.  Job  rate:  $12.12  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $0.20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rale. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  8364900. 
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Dr.  Tim  H.  Peloso 

B.Sc.(H,K.),D.C. 

Chiropractor 

is  now  accepting  patients 
at  his  new  location 
750  Gordon  St. 

(at  Slone  Road) 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

767-2225 


Sustainable  development  series  spawns  book 


Sustainable  development  — at  the  local,  na- 
tional and  international  levels  — is  the  theme 
of  a new  book.  The  Guelph  Seminars  on 
Sustainable  Development,  published  by  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development 

The  book  is  based  on  a six- week  seminar 
series  held  at  U of  G during  the  winter  of 
1 989.  Papers  were  presented  on  a variety  of 
subjects  by  citizen  activists,  academics, 
politicians,  industrialists  and  planners. 

The  goal  of  the  book  is  to  encourage 
dialogue  on  the  concept  of  sustainable 
development,  says  Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land 
Resource  Science,  co-editor  of  the  book  with 
Prof  Tony  Fuller.  USRPD.  It  is  aimed  at 
students  and  the  local  Guelph  community,  as 
well  as  national  and  international  govern- 
ments. 

‘The  concept  of  sustainable  development 
is  being  very  widely  talked  about  in  Canada." 
says  Hilts.  And  ifs  inspiring  a rethinking  of 
environmental  policies  at  the  government 
level,  he  says. 

The  concept,  which  stresses  a balance 
between  economic  consumption  and  a heal- 
thy environment,  allows  for  communication 
between  divergent  groups. 

‘It  provides  the  basis  for  dialogue  for 
people  in  favor  of  development  and  growth 
and  people  in  favor  of  conservation,"  says 
Hilts. 

He  hopes  the  book  will  inspire  other  com- 
munities to  start  thinking  and  acting  about 
sustainable  development.  In  Guelph,  the 
seminar  series  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 


Guelph  round  table  on  the  environment  and 
the  economy.  The  round  table  is  made  up  of 
citizens  with  various  interests  and  is  designed 
to  encourage  discussion  of  environmental 
and  economic  issues. 


The  book  contains  seven  chapters,  six  of 
which  are  based  on  seminars  held  during  last 
year’s  series.  An  introduction  to  sustainable 
development  thinking  is  provided  by  Hilts 
and  Fuller.  Topics  include  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  universities  in  dealing  with 
global  hunger  and  approaches  to  planning 
and  management.  □ 


Personals 


For  rent: 

Four-bedroom  furnished  house  1 0 minutes 
south  of  Guelph,  available  Jan.  I to  April 
30,  1991,  $750  a month.  Ext.  3238  or 
824-9882.  Three-bedroom  furnished 
lownhouse,  quiet  residential  area,  within 
easy  walking  distance  to  University,  avail- 
able immediately,  837-2743  evenings. 
Furnished  house  for  sabbatical  visitor.  20- 
minule  drive  from  University,  available 
Nov.  1 to  March  1, 199 1,658-0573  even- 
ings. Large  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
house,  $500  a month,  Danuta,  Ext  8 1 85  or 
821-0842.  Two-bedroom  townhouse  on 
Janefield,  1 1/2  bathrooms,  laundry  room, 
air-conditioned,  all  appliances,  available 
Oct.  15,  $975  a month  plus  utilities,  821- 
3163.  Furnished  room  on  main  floor  of 
house,  newly  decorated,  1 0-minute  walk  to 
campus,  utilities  and  phone  included, 
Anne,  824-7028  evenings. 

For  sale: 

Ice  cream  and  ice  cream  sandwiches. 
Room  025,  Food  Science  building.  Cedar, 
pine  and  spruce  trees  for  hedges  and 
windbreaks,  three  to  eight  feet  tall,  Helen. 
Ext.  2487  or  1-745-05  34  (Kitchener)  after 
6 p.m.  1972  Volkswagen  van,  Robb.  Ext 
6249  or  823-8503.  1978  Chrysler  New- 
port, air,  power  steering,  brakes  and  win- 
dows, new  battery  and  tires,  needs  some 
repairs,  as  is,  822-1082  evenings.  Sanyo 
portable  stereo  radio  cassette  recorder  with 
CD  player.  Terry,  Ext.  8 187.  Bed  chester- 
field with  matching  chair,  green  brocade, 
can  be  delivered,  823-5051.  1984  Lada 
Signet  1.5,  good  running  condition,  as  is, 
763-6476.  Two  pairs  women’s  skates, 
sizes  5 and  6,  Ext.  8353.  IBM  RS/6000, 
Karin  or  Joe,  1-822-3182  (Kitchener). 
Ladies’  10-speedLeJeune bicycle,  lO’x  12’ 
carpel,  easy  chair,  assorted  household 
items,  837-3809.  Kenyan  bags,  Bernard  or 
Charles,  Ext.  2915.  RCA  console  stereo, 
wood  cabinet,  dual  turntable  and  AM/FM 
radio,  82 1 -9667  after  6 p.m.  20  Dorset  and 
Dorset  x Romanov  ewes  and  six  rams, 
ready  to  breed.  Ext.  4011.  1985  Dodge 
B-150  van,  air,  AM/FM  cassette;  1988 
Chevrolet  Celebrity  Eurosport,  four-door, 
62,000  km,  air.  powersleering  and  brakes! 
AM/FM  cassette,  will  certify.  Ext.  6507  or 
843-2642.  Cottage  lot  at  Point  Clark. 


south  of  Kincardine;  two  Gibbard  chairs; 
child’s  desk  and  walker,  837-2205  after  5 
p.m.  Old  refinished  birch  desk,  50  x 30, 
836-6284.  CCM  exercycle,  821-2613 
evenings.  IBM-compatible  computer, 
chrome  monitor,  two  floppy  drives,  Ext 
2350  or  824-5252  after  6 p.m.  New  four- 
bedroom  house  with  in-law  suite  in  base- 
ment. 82 1 -0842.  Gas  dryer,  electric  dryer, 
“194()  server  buffet,  Nordmende 
stereo/radio,  greenhouse  frames,  Hoosier 
antique  kitchen  cabinet,  fan  motor,  Anne, 
824-7028  evenings. 

Wanted; 

Home  for  two  male  black  and  tan  dach- 
shunds, five  years  old.  will  have  to  be 
destroyed  if  home  isn’t  found,  824-1057 
evenings.  Home  for  two  cats  for  November 
and  December,  will  pay  board  and  all  sup- 
plies, Ext.  3220  or  763-5632.  Two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Guelph  area, 
preferably  furnished  and  suitable  for  a 
family,  Anthony,  824-9708  after  7 p.m. 
Furnished  house  for  visiting  faculty  mem- 
berand  family  from  Sweden.  Jan.  1 to  Aug. 
31,1991,  will  consider  renting  vehicle.  Ext 
3074  or  843-3470  evenings.  Good  cam- 
pus photographs  for  use  in  publications, 
Ext.  8706.  Babysitter  for  two  children,  1 
1/2  and  3 1/2  years.  Sundays  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  1 ;30  p.m.,  old  University  Area.  82 1 - 
4583. 

Available: 

Russian  lessons  at  any  level,  Russian- 
English  or  English-Russian  translations  by 
native  speaker.  Renal.  Ext  40 1 8.  or  Lena. 
822-1664.  Day-care  services  in  country 
atmosphere  with  mother  of  two,  speaking 
French  and  English.  Ext.  3942.  Mandarin 
Chinese  course  for  beginners,  starting  Oct 
1 8,  weekly  two-hour  sessions,  for  working 
knowledge  of  everyday  Chinese.  Ext  63 1 5 
or  836-7452. 

‘PersonalsT  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  All  items  must 
be  typed  double  spaced  and  submitted  to 
At  Guelph^  Level  4,  University  Centre,  by 
noon  Thursday.  Items  will  run  for  one 
issue,  but  can  to  rerun  the  following  issue 
by  phoning  Ext.  6579  before  deadline. 
Direct  any  inquiries  to  Ext  6579. 
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Briefly 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
the  whole  family  continues  Oct.  7 with  “On- 
tario Hiking  Da/  and  Oct.  14  with  “Trees  in 
Autumn.’  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre.  The  Tuesday  evening 
tour/lalk  series  for  adults  continues  Oct.  16 
with  “The  Fruiting  Season*  with  John 
Ambrose.  It  begins  at  The  Arboretum  Centre 
at  7 p.m. 

Food  Security  seminars 

Per  Pinstrup- Andersen  of  Cornell  University 
will  discuss  “Research  Priorities  in  Food 
Securit/  Oct.  1 1 in  a seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Centre  for  Food  Security.  It  begins  at  3: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. The  seminar  by  Prof.  Bill  Leonard, 
Human  Biology,originally  scheduled  forOct. 
4.  has  been  postponed  until  Oct.  25. 

Erasmus  to  speak 

George  Erasmus,  national  chief  of  the  As- 
semblies of  First  Nations,  will  speak  Oct.  1 1 
at  8 p.m.  in  PeterClark  Hall  on  “Canada  and 
the  First  Peoples."  The  lecture  is  sponsored  by 
the  University  Centre,  the  Central  Student 
Association  and  the  Guelph  Mercury.  Tickets 
are  $6.50  general,  $4.50  for  students,  and  are 
available  from  the  University  Centre  box  of- 
fice, Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe  and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall. 

Submissions  sought 

The  Swine  Genetic  Strategy  Task  Force  is 
seeking  submissions  from  organizations  and 
individuals.  The  task  force  was  established  by 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 


and  the  swine  industry  to  devise  a strategy  on 
swine  genetics  for  the  1990s.  Submissions 
should  be  sent  to  Gordon  Framst,  Secretary, 
Ontario  Swine  Genetics  Strategy  Task  Force, 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
Box  1030,  Guelph  NIH  6NI.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  767-3 1 60. 

Career  Fair  ’90 

Career  Services  in  the  Counselling  and  Stu- 
dent Resource  Centre  is  holding  Career  Fair 
’90  Oct.  1 1 in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard. About  60  employers  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions  about  jobs  and  career  paths 
within  their  organizations.  The  fair  runs  from 
10  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m, 

Physics  colloquia 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  sponsoring  two 
colloquia  this  month.  On  Oct.  9,  Mikhail 
Bulanin  of  the  University  of  Leningrad  will 
discuss  spectroscopy.  On  Oct.  16,  Digby 
McLaren  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
distinguished  lecturer  in  the  Guelph- Water- 
loo Program  for  Graduate  Work  in  Physics, 
will  speak  on  ‘Geological  and  Biological 
Consequences  of  Impacts.*  The  seminars 
begin  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of  theMac- 
Naughton  building. 

Affirming  sexual  orientation 

The  Central  Student  Association  Is  sponsor- 
ing BGLAD  — Bisexual,  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Awareness  Days  — OcL  9 to  1 1 . in  conjunc- 
tion with  several  other  universities.  Kathy 
Jones  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  in  Toronto  will  discuss 
“Homophobia  and  Heterosexism  in  the 
University  and  College  Setting"  Oct.  9 at  2 


p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
That  same  day,  MP  Svend  Robinson  will 
speak  at  8 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  On  Oct. 

1 0,  lesbian  artist  Faith  Nolan  will  perform  at 
the  Albion  Hotel.  Oct.  1 1 has  been  designated 
“Blue  Jean  Days.’  People  are  asked  to  wear 
jeans  to  show  their  support  for  bisexuals,  les- 
bians and  gays. 

Goat  specialist  to  speak 

The  Animal  Biotechnology  Centre  and  the 
Centre  for  Genetic  Improvement  of  Live- 
stock present  a colloquium  on“Efficient  Goat 
Meat  Production’  OcL  5 at  9: 1 0 a.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building.  Guest  speaker  is  C.  Devendra,  a 
goat  production  specialist  stationed  in  Sin- 
gapore with  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  relationship  issues.  For  informa- 
tion or  an  appointment,  call  Ext.  6335. 

OVC  seminar 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Oct.  10 
when  Prof  Wayne  Etherington,  Population 
Medicine,  speaks  on  ‘Dairy  Herd  Manage- 
ment Records  — Their  Importance  to  Ser- 
vice, Teaching.  "Research  and  Extension*  at 
12:10  p.m,  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies. 

Dance  performance 

The  Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre  will  perform 
Oct.  13  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Tickets  are  $ 1 5.50  and  $ 1 7.50  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  University  Centre  box  office, Sam 
the  Record  Man.  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the 
Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall. 

Preventing  child  abuse 

October  is  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month. 
Family  and  Children  s Services  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  is  holding  a number 
of  programs  to  promote  public  awareness  of 
the  issue.  For  more  information,  call  824- 
2410. 

Development  fair 

The  International  Development  Research 
Centre  is  sponsoring  the  first  Development 
Technology  Fair,  a conference  for  develop- 
ment workers,  Oct.  29  and  30  in  Ottawa.  For 
more  information,  call  Danielle  Gagnon  at 
613-598-0569  or  International  Education 
Services  at  Ext.  6914. 

Helping  Alzheimer’s  patients 

The  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph  and  Dis- 
trict is  looking  for  volunteers  to  provide  relief 
to  caregivers  for  up  to  three  hours  a week.  For 
more  information,  call  836-7672. 

Talking  about  computing 

The  Wednesday  lunchtime  seminar  series 
sponsored  by  Computing  Services  continues 
Oct.  10  with  “Animator.*  The  free  seminars 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  204  of  the 
Computing  Services  building. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Briefly;  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  4 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘The  Effect  of  Time 
of  Exposure  to  SDA  Virus  and  Mycoplas- 
ma Pulmonis  on  the  Expression  of  Lower 
Respiratory  Disease  in  Wistar  Rats,* 
Michael  Shunk,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology 
2152. 

Concert  - Kemal  Gekic,  piano,  12:10  and 
1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Lecture  - “The  Influence  of  Rock  Music  on 
Political  Change  in  the  GDR,"  2 p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Cycling  Club  - Off-Road  Ride,  25  to  35  km, 
5 p.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  5 

Apiculture  Club  - Honey  and  Candle  Sale, 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC  courtyard. 
Colloquium  -“Efficient  Goat  Meat  Produc- 
tion," 9: 1 0 a.m..  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Population  Medicine  Seminars  - ‘Milk 
Quality  Testing  with  Special  Reference  to 
Somatic  Cells,"  10  a.m.; “Residues  in  Milk," 
2 p.m.,  Walter  Heeschen,  Pine  Tree  Room, 
College  Motor  Inn. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  6 

Concert  - The  Academic  Orchestra  of  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  7:30  p.m..  Fox 
Auditorium  (Ross  Hall),  $ 1 0. 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  7 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Extension,  40 
km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off- 
Road  Ride,  35  to  55  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at 
Bicycles  Etc. 

ArlMretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Ontario  Hiking  Day,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  8 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Thanksgiving.  No  clas- 
ses scheduled. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  9 

Our  World  - ‘Green  and  Growing:  Is 
Southern  Ontario  for  Sale?"  noon,  UC  442. 
Lecture  - ‘Homophobia  and  Heterosexism 
in  the  University  and  College  Setting," 
Kathy  Jones,  2 p.m.,  UC  103. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Spectroscopy," 
Mikhail  Bulanin,  4: 1 0 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  10 

Computing  Seminar  - “Animator,"  12:10 
p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 

OVC  Seminar  - ‘Dairy  Herd  Management 
Records  — Their  Importance  to  Service, 
Teaching,  Research  and  Extension," 
Wayne  Etherington,  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Essential  Fatly  Acid 
Requirements  for  Early  Brain  Growth," 
Sheila  Innis,  4 p.m..  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoolt^  Seminar  - “Acidification  of  On- 
tario Lakes:  Response  of  Zooplankton 
Communities  to  Alteration  of  pH,"  Norman 
Yan,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

Cycling  Club  - Rock  wood  (novice  ride),  27 
km.  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  11 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘Prevalence  of 
Haemophilus  Somnus  in  the  Female 
Bovine  Reproductive  Tract:  Study  on 
Pathogenicity  of  Selected  Strains,"  Jacek 
Kwiecin,  11:10  a.m.,  Pathology  2 1 52. 
Concert  - Prazak  Quartet,  violins,  viola 
and  cello.  I2;l0and  1:10p.m. .MacKinnon 
107,  free. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - ‘Research 


Priorities  in  Food  Security.'  Per  Pinstrup- 
Andersen,  3: 10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Cycling  Club  - Off-Road  Ride,  25  to  35 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 

Lecture  - ‘Canada  and  the  First  Peoples," 
George  Erasmus,  8 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall, 
$6.50  general,  $4.50  students. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  13 

Performance  - Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre, 
8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall.  $15.50  and 
$17.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  14 

Cycling  Club  - St.  George  Lunch  Ride,  80 
km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off- 
Road  Ride,  35  to  55  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at 
Bicycles  Etc. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
‘Trees  in  Autumn,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  16 

Our  World  - ‘A  Co-operative  Alternative 
for  Feeding  Ourselves,"  noon,  UC  442. 
Physics  Colloquium  - ‘Geological  and 
Biological  Consequences  of  Impacts," 
Digby  McLaren.  4: 1 0 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

Arboretum -Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“The  Fruiting  Season."  John  Ambrose,  7 
p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

CUSO  - Information  meeting,  7:30  p.m., 
UC  441. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  17 

Biochemistry  Seminar  ‘Car- 

cinogen/DNA  Interactions:  From 
Nucleotide  to  Oncogene."  Michael  Archer. 

1 2: 1 0 p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Coming  Events,*  call  Ext.  2592. 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  4 

Catholic  Mass:  1 2: 1 0 p.m..  University  Centre 
533.  Lunchtime  Bible  Study:  Anexamination 
of  the  place  of  women  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
1 2;  1 0 p.m.,  UC  3 1 7.  Christian  Ecoli^  Study 
Group:  Reading  and  discussion  of  major 
thinkers  on  the  topic  of  theology  and  the  en- 
vironment, 4:10  p.m.,  UC  333.  Inlervarsity 
Christian  Fellowship  Meeting:  7:30  p.m.. 
Horticultural  Science  240. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  5 

Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 a.m..  UC  533.  Lutheran 
Lunch  Bunch:  All  welcome  for  fellowship, 
11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Womanspirit:  Sharing  experience,  worship 
and  discussion  from  a feminine  perspective, 
noon,  UC  332.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer  1 p.m., 
UC  533. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  7 

Catholic  Mass;  1 0: 1 0 a.m.,  PCH. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  9 

Catholic  Mass;  8: 10  a.m.,  UC  533. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  10 

Morning  Prayer  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533.  What’s 
It  All  About?:  Lunchtime  discussion  spon- 
sored by  the  Navigators.  Topic: ‘Jesus  Christ; 
Dead  or  Alive,"  noon  and  1 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Immanuel  Fellowship  Meeting:  5 p.m.,  rides 
leave  from  UC  information  desk. 

The  campus  ministry  drop-in  lounge  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre  has  a small 
lending  library  of  books  on  theology, 
spirituality  and  related  topics,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent issues  of  various  religious  publications. 

If  you  have  any  items  for  ‘Religion  in 
Review,"  send  them  to  the  Campus  Ministry, 
Level  3,  University  Centre,  Ext  8909. 
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They  We  got 
yournumhers 

by  Alvin  Ng, 

Staff  wrUcr 

Whether  you're  trying  to  determine  infection 
rates  in  a herd  of  cows  or  discover  what  effect 
pollution  has  on  maple  trees,  U of  G’s  Ashton 
Statistical  Laboratory  (ASL)  is  the  place  to 

go. 

Operated  by  the  Department  ol  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics,  the  consulting  service 
was  started  in  1988  with  the  aid  of  an 
NSERC  infrastructure  grant.  Named  after 
the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Ashton,  a professor  of 
statistics  at  the  University  until  1974.  the 
AvSL  helps  faculty  and  researchers  at  Guelph 
apply  statistical  models  to  their  research 
projects. 

Its  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  design 
and  statistical  analyses  in  such  projects  are 
executed  at  a uniformly  high  level,  says  Prof. 
Brian  Allen,  director  of  ASL. 

Allen,  who  holds  ajoint  appointment  with 
the  departments  of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics and  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  has 


Graduate  Student  Ira  Mandell,  left,  and  project  with  Ashton  Statistical  Laboratory 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  professor  Jim  director  Brian  Allen,  centre.  At  right  is 
Wilton,  standing,  discuss  a research  statistics  student  Das  Saman. 

Phoio  by  Alvin  Ng.  Creative  Services. 


been  the  director  of  ASL  since  it  opened.  He 
says  demand  for  the  service  is  strong  — and 
getting  stronger. 

‘No  matter  how  many  people  we  had 
working  here,  we'd  be  busy."  he  says. 

The  statistics  bear  this  out.  ASL’s 
caseload  has  grown  from  130  projects  in 
1988  to  240  this  past  year,  keeping  Allen, 
statistician  Dan  Ryan  and  a small  staff  of 
statistics  graduate  students  busy.  In  addition, 
William  Matthes-Sears  is  being  added  to  the 
ASL  arsenal  this  fall  on  a part-time  basis. 

Allen  says  the  staff  try  to  operate  on  an 
appointment  basis  to  keep  the  workload 
manageable,  but  even  so.  they  can't  always 
spend  as  much  lime  on  a particular  problem 
as  they'd  like. 

ASL  has  clients  throughout  the  University 
— almost  all  the  departments  in  OAC,  most 
in  the  College  of  Biological  Science  and 
some  in  the  College  of  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Studies  and  the  College  of  Social 
Science. 

Many  researchers  bring  their  data  to  ASL 
seeking  help  summarizing  it  or  answering 


questions,  says  Allen.  Much  of  the  work  the 
ASL  statisticians  do  involves  modelling  a 
problem  and  stating  the  researcher’s  ques- 
tions in  terms  of  the  model. 

Occasionally  someone  brings  ASL  a 
problem  that  doesn't  have  any  solution  — at 
least  in  textbooks  or  in  the  current  literature. 
Then  it  can  become  an  interesting  research 
question  for  faculty  or  graduate  students  in 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics. 

‘An  important  benefit  for  us  is  the  new 
research  questions  in  statistics  that  are 
brought  forward,"  Allen  says. 

Often,  researchers  will  drop  in  with  a 
quick  question,  then  end  up  coming  back 
when  they're  preparing  to  design  their  next 
experiment,  he  says. ‘A  quick  question  may 
evolve  over  a period  of  time  into  a long-term 
collaborative  effort  spanning  several  years." 

Collaboration  is  a key  ingredient  in  the 
service,  he  says.  ‘We  try  to  collaborate  with 
the  particular  faculty  member  or  graduate 
student.  We  see  ourselves  neither  above  nor 


below,  but  collaborators  working  on  inter- 
esting and  important  problems." 

Allen  dismisses  the  suggestion  that  the 
demand  for  statistical  consulting  will  soon 
shrink. 

‘The  University  is  becoming  more  and 
more  research  intensive  and  is  moving  to 
become  even  more  so  in  the  future,"  he  says. 
‘(The  University)  is  clearly  committed  to 
continuing  to  strongly  support  research." 

Indeed,  the  biggest  problem  facing  the 
service  may  be  that  it's  too  successful  and  too 
busy  — putting  a strains  on  ASL’s  resources, 
says  Alien.  That’s  why  he’s  encouraging 
faculty  to  include  a component  for  statistical 
consulting  in  their  research  proposals,  to 
help  cover  some  of  the  costs  of  running  the 
service. 

‘We  don’t  want  to  turn  people  away,"  he 
says.  ‘We'd  like  to  be  well  enough  supported 
so  that  anyone  who  needs  the  help  can 
receive  it."  □ 


Awards 

Prof.  David  Hume,  Crop  Science, 
received  the  1990  Canadian  Society  of 
Agronomy  Research  Award  at  the 
society’s  annual  meeting  in  July.  The 
award  recognizes  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  agronomy  through  teaching,  re- 
search or  extension.  □ 


TVO  lottery  to 
feature  Guelph 

Wintario,  the  provincial  lottery  draw  shown 
weekly  on  TVOntario,  will  feature  Guelph 
and  the  University  Oct.  1 3 at  1 0:30  p.m. 

The  various  ticket  draws,  which  take 
place  in  a Toronto  studio,  will  be  interspersed 
with  short  sequences  about  the  campus  and 
city. 

The  campus  spots  include  interviews  with 
students  giving  their  impressions  of  the 
University  and  with  faculty  working  on  the 
Axelrod  fossil  collection.  The  opening  and 
closing  shots  of  the  show  are  taken  in  front 
of  Guelph’s  City  Hall.  Wintario  features  a 
different  Ontario  city  each  week.  □ 


Conference  seeks 
topic  proposals 

Proposals  for  presentations,  workshops  and 
seminars  are  being  sought  for  the  Innovative 
Rural  Communities  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Charlottetown  June  23  to  26, 1991. 

Topics  to  be  explored  include:  social,  en- 
vironmental and  economic/demographic 
context  for  innovation;  technology  as  a rural 
development  tool;  rural  community  strategic 
planning;  the  role  of  senior  levels  of  govern- 
ment; innovative  rural  housing;  and  servicing 
rural  communities. 

Submissions  should  not  exceed  250  words 
and  should  be  sent  by  Nov.  30  to  Floyd 
Dykeman,  Director.  Rural  and  Small  Town 
Research  and  Studies  Program.  Mount  Al- 
lison University,  Sackville,  N.B.  EO A 3C0.  □ 


Neither  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  hail,  nor  dark  of  night . . . 


by  David  Thomas, 

Staff  writer 

Kevin  Ecotl  has  at  least  6.6  million 
reasons  to  do  his  job  well. 

As  the  person  responsible  for  the  daily 
operations  of  Mail  Services.  Ecolt  wants 
to  make  sure  every  piece  of  mail  that  goes 
through  his  department  gets  to  where  it’s 
supposed  to  go,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Thai's  no  small  task.  Last  year.  Mail 
Services  personnel  handled  6.6  million 
items  of  internal,  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail.  And  the  volume  is  increasing  every 
year. 

Ecolt.  who's  been  with  Mail  Services 
since  1988,  stepped  into  this  position  in 
August  when  supervisor  Bob  McCuen 
retired  after  31  years  on  campus.  Ecolt 
says  moving  the  mail  quickly  is  his 
department’s  main  objective. 


Kevin  Ecott 

Phoio  by  David  Thoiiias.  Creative  Services 


‘Letters  sent  (internally)  in  the  morning 
are  sorted  by  noon  and  arrive  that  after- 
noon," he  says. ‘The  ones  that  are  picked  up 
in  the  afternoon  are  delivered  the  next 
morning.  We  achieve  that  about  99  per 
cent  of  the  lime." 

Meeting  that  objective  keeps  Mail  Ser- 
vices busy,  says  Ecolt. 

• The  department’s  delivery  vehicle  logs 
about  14,000  kilometres  a year  going 
to  more  than  60  locations  on  campus 
and  making  three  trips  a day  to  the 
downtown  post  office. 

■ There  are  more  than  8,500  mailboxes 
for  off-campus  students,  and  each  stu- 
dent receives  about  50  pieces  of  mail 
from  the  University  each  year.  At  39 
cents  a letter,  it  would  cost  more  than 
$150,000  in  postage  if  they  were  sent 
by  Canada  Post. 

■ The  Inter-University  Transit  System 


saves  Guelph  about  $40,000  a year  on 
postage  it  would  have  spent  sending 
items  to  other  Ontario  universities. 

■ U of  G spends  about  $800,000  a year 
on  postage,  including  priority  post. 

■ Mail  Services  uses  a courier  service  for 
international  mail  to  get  fasterdelivery 
at  a lower  cost. 

The  mandate  of  Mail  Services  is  to  pro- 
vide the  University  community  the  fastest, 
most  cost-efficient  service  it  can,  says 
Ecolt,  but  people  can  help  by  remembering 
the  following  hints: 

■ Use  the  correct  size  of  envelope  — a 
small  letter  in  a large  envelope  wastes 
resources. 

■ Put  a complete  address  on  the  item 
you're  sending,  including  a return  ad- 
dress for  items  going  off  campus. 

■ Don't  send  chain  letters.  □ 
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Celebrating  fall  convocation  ’90 

Some  450  graduates  received  degrees  and  diplomas 
at  convocation  ceremonies  Oct.  5.  Top:  Earl 
MacNaughton,  founding  dean  of  the  College  of 
Physical  Science,  addresses  graduates  after  being 
named  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University. 
Bottom:  Jennifer  Preston,  left,  and  Mary  Pat 
Mombourquette  are  the  first  graduates  of  U of  G’s 
master’s  program  in  drama. 


Above:  Renowned  children's  author  Jean  Little  receives  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  from  Vice-Chancellor  Brian  Segal  and  University  secretary  Barbara 
Abercrombie.  After  Little  spoke  to  graduates  about  the  accomplishments  of  her 
guide  dog,  Zephyr,  Segal  presented  the  dog  with  a ‘doctor  of  litters'  honoris 
canine.  Photos  by  Herb  Rauscherand  David  Thomas.  Crealivc  Services 


Job  renewal  linked  to  employee  satisfaction 


by  Alvin  Ng, 

Staff  writer 

Better  education  and  training  and  initiatives 
for  alternative  work  arrangements  are  sortie 
of  the  key  elements  to  maintaining  job  satis- 
faction among  U of  G employees,  says  the 
President’s  Working  Group  on  Job  Renewal. 

The  working  group’s  report,  published 
this  week  as  a supplement  to  Ai  Guelph. 
contains  recommendations  in  three  critical 
areas  — employee  performance  reviews.  Job 
training  and  education,  and  alternative  work 
arrangements. 

The  working  group  found  that  one  of  the 
reasons  employees  become  dissatisfied  with 
their  jobs  is  the  phenomenon  of‘plateauing.‘ 
says  University  secretary  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  who  chaired  the  President’s 
Advisory  Council  working  group.  Plateau- 
ing  is  what  happens  when  a lack  of  resources 
reduces  or  constricts  the  traditional  avenues 
of  promotion  within  an  organization. 

‘We  probably  have  more  and  more  people 
feeling  stuck  in  jobs  with  no  obvious  way  to 
the  lop,”  says  Abercrombie.  ‘They  have  no 
chance  of  promotion  as  long  as  their  superior 
is  in  the  position  above  them  and  is  obviously 
not  going  anywhere.” 

As  a result,  these  people  feel  increasingly 
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frustrated  and  demoralized,  she  says. 

To  counter  this  problem,  the  group  ex- 
amined ways  of  increasing  employees’  sense 
of  responsibility  and  giving  them  more 
variety  in  their  job  assignments. 

Studies  the  group  looked  at  showed 
money  was  not  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  jott  satisfaction,  says 
Abercrombie.  Although  people  often  say 
that  they  want  more  money. ‘we’re  inclined 
to  believe  that  if  people  want  to  come  to 
work  every  day.  money  won’t  disappear  as  a 
motivation,  but  it  will  take  a back  seal”  to 
other  compensations,  she  says. 

Greater  employee  participation  in  deter- 
mining the  way  the  organization  is  governed 
and  managed  was  also  cited  as  an  important 
influence  among  measures  of  job  satisfac- 
tion. 

‘If  you  can  provide  employees  with  an 
opportunity  to  help  determine  goals  for  their 
unit,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  University, 
then  I think  there  will  be  more  of  a feeling  of 
belonging,  of  contributing.”  Abercrombie 
says . 

She  says  the  working  group  believes  it’s 
necessary  to  have  rewards  based  on  peoples 
performance  to  goals.  This  doesn  l neces- 
sarily involve  a system  of  financial  rewards, 
but  rather  a system  that  will  move  people  into 


more  interesting,  challenging  jobs,  to  allow 
them  to  more  fully  use  their  abilities. 

Doug  Badger  of  Financial  Services,  chair 
of  the  Professional  Staff  Association,  says 
that  ideally,  people  want  to  self-actualize  in 
their  work,  a process  that  is  aided  by  job 
renewal  initiatives.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  employees  are  currently  preoccupied 
with  concerns  about  job  security,  workload 
and  self-esteem,  he  says. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  says  Abercrombie, 
‘is  that  the  University  simply  doesn’t  have 
enough  money  to  pay  every  employee  what 
she  thinks  she’s  worth.  We  have  to  come  up 
with  some  kinds  of  alternative  rewards. 

Some  of  the  alternatives  the  group  ex- 
plored include  giving  assignments  with 
more  responsibility  and  authority,  providing 
special  off-campus  training  opportunities, 
and  offering  public  and  private  recognition 
for  exceptional  efforts  made  by  employees. 

The  employee  performance  review  sys- 
tem also  needs  to  be  reconsidered,  says 
Abercrombie.  Although  it  s a sophisticated 
tool,  only  about  half  of  the  reviews  that 
should  be  done  are  actually  completed,  and 
the  percentage  is  dropping,  she  says. 


Cotuiniml  on  page  2. 
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It’s  Fire  Prevention  Week 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  Fire  Prevention  Week  is ‘Make 
Your  Place  Fire  Safe."  Each  year,  thousands  of  Canadians 
die  as  a result  of  fire.  You  can  reduce  the  dangers  of  fire  by 
taking  a few  minutes  to  look  for  fire  hazards  and  by  using 
common  sense^The  U of  G Fire  Division  offers  the  follow- 
ing tips  to  keep  you  safe  while  on  the  job. 

"^f^dle  ancfdi^pense  flammable  chemicals  properly.  Be  sure  to  wear  protec- 
tive clothing.  . w . . C 

■ Keep  exit  aisles  in  laboratories  clear  of  obstructions.  Make  a mental  note  or 
where  exits  are  located. 

■ Know  where  fire  extinguishers  are  located  and  how  to  use  them. 

■ Remember  the  emergency  phone  numbers.  On  campus,  it’s  Ext.  2000.  Off 
campus,  it’s  9 1 1. 

If  a fire  does  begin,  don’t  try  to  extinguish  it  yourself  if: 

■ The  fire  is  spreading  beyond  the  immediate  area  where  it  started  or  is  already 
a large  fire. 

■ The  fire  could  spread  to  block  your  escape  route. 

■ You  are  untrained  in  the  proper  operation  of  a portable  fire  extinguisher. 

■ You  are  in  doubt  about  whether  the  extinguisher  is  designed  for  the  type  of 
fire  at  hand  or  is  large  enough  to  fight  the  fire. 

For  more  information  about  fire  safety  on  campus,  call  the  Fire  Division  at  Ext. 
2278  or  2071.  □ 


U of  G monitors  asbestos 


Renewal  Continued  from  page  I 

Abercrombie  suspects  this  has  occurred 
because  there  is  currently  no  tangible  incen- 
tive for  a manager  to  carry  out  a perfor- 
mance evaluation. 

Abercrombie  wants  to  tie  the  perfor- 
mance evaluation  mechanism  to  the 
department’s  set  goals,  to  give  the  process 
some  firm  direction  and  to  make  the 
manager’sjob  easier  and  more  specific.  She 
suggests  that  managers  themselves  should 
be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they 
evaluate  their  employees’  performance. 

“There’s  a lot  of  benefit  to  both  parties  in 
sitting  down  once  a year  to  have  a formal 
talk  about  performance,"  she  says. 

The  success  of  such  a plan  will  require  the 
co-operation  of  many  professional  staff,  says 
Badger.  Many  staff  in  this  category  are 
managers,  which  puls  them  in  a unique  posi- 
tion, he  says.  They  have  to  plan  career  paths 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  their 
employees  and  the  department  as  a whole. 

“If  it's  going  to  be  successful,  (managers) 
will  have  to  be  on  board  and  committed, 
because  they’re  going  to  be  the  ones  who 
make  it  work."  he  says. 

The  working  group  also  recommended 
the  hiring  of  a job  renewal  co-ordinator,  who 
would  facilitate  the  on-campus  exchange  of 
jobs  between  mutually  interested  employees 
in  different  areas  or  departments.  Job  shar- 
ing, flexible  work  schedules,  self-funded 
leaves  and  employee  sabbaticals  are  among 
the  alternative  working  arrangements  the 
group  suggests. 

Badger  welcomes  and  supports  these  in- 
itiatives. He  says  a more  flexible  approach  is 
needed  and  that  employees  and  departments 
must  be  encouraged  to  develop  more  flexible 
work  arrangements. 

‘Alternative  arrangements  are  very  com- 
plementary to  the  whole  concept  of  job 
renewal,"  says  Badger. “(We)  should  provide 
for  staff  who  don’t  want  to  work  five  days  a 
week,  1 2 months  of  the  year." 

He  says  the  University  could  realize  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  if  flexible  work  con- 
tracts were  developed,  especially  in 
departments  that  could  curtail  their  activities 
over  the  summer  months. 

Another  issue  identified  by  the  working 
group  was  that  of  employees  who  obtain  a 
degree  at  U of  G,  then  find  they  can’t  move 
up  in  their  jobs  because  they  lack  relevant 
experience.  Abercrombie  says  there  are 
many  employees  who  are  unclear  about 
what  they  need  to  get  ahead. 

These  people  need  career  counselling  and 
also  have  to  realize  that  managers  don’t  only 
want  educational  qualifications,  she  says. 
Some  managers  insist  on  educational 
credentials  when  they  should  be  looking  at 
experience;  others  insist  on  experience  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else. 
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“1  think  the  secretary  who  gets  a BA  is 
really  up  against  that  second  type  of 
manager,  who  tends  to  be  very  prevalent," 
says  Abercrombie.  ‘That  manager  tends  to 
say:  ‘I  don’t  care  about  the  education,  show 
me  what  work  you’ve  been  doing.  If  it 
doesn't  line  up  exactly  with  the  kind  of  work 
in  my  office.  I’m  not  interested."' 

Such  managers  ‘need  to  become  a bit 
more  flexible  about  looking  at  personal 
qualities  and  recommendations  from  other 
superiors  that  speak  about  a person’s 
abilities  and  not  just  what  they  were  doing 
on  thejob,"  she  says. 

The  working  group  recommended  that 
managers  receive  training  on  how  to  be  bet- 
ter managers,  and  how  to  effectively  offer 
training  opportunities  to  their  staff 

Although  U of  G has  a number  of  ad- 
vantages as  an  employer,  including  the 
variety  of  educational  opportunities  — both 
academic  and  personal  — and  the  access  to 
cultural  and  athletic  facilities,  the  University 
could  do  a belter  job  of  publicizing  the 
programs  available,  says  Abercrombie. 

In  addition,  even  though  the  Department 
of  Personnel  is  steadily  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  job  training  courses  it  offers,  more  are 
needed,  she  says. 

President  Brian  Segal  has  asked 
Abercrombie  to  implement  the  working 
group’s  recommendations,  and  she  hopes  to 
have  most  of  them  under  way  by  the  spring. 

Badger  says  it’s  important  that  the  initia- 
tives formulated  by  the  working  group  have 
credibility  within  the  University  community. 

He  says  he  wants  evidence  that  this  is  ‘not 
just  hot  air." 

Abercrombie  acknowledges  that  some  of 
the  group’s  recommendations  will  cost 
money  to  implement,  but  says  it  will  be 
money  well  spent. 

‘People  are  the  most  important  resource 
the  University  has  — it’s  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  to  squeeze  human  develop- 
ment." Still,  she’s  not  expecting  that  a great 
deal  of  money  will  be  needed  to  improve 
employee  satisfaction. 

“A  lot  of  these  measures  are  things  that  the 
University  can  achieve  at  low  or  no  cost.  All 
it  lakes  is  a little  imagination."  □ 

Sustainable  development 
or  environmental 
sustainability? 

A buzzword  for  environmentalists  has  long 
been  “sustainable  developmenf  — develop- 
ment based  on  policies  that  sustain  or 
preserve  the  environment. 

But  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Policy 
and  Stewardship  (lEPS),  established  at  U of 
G to  develop  policies  and  actions  on  environ- 
mental issues  (particulary  those  dealing  with 
forested  lands)  says  sustainable  development 
is  possible  only  if  we  have  ‘environmental 
sustainability." 

A matter  of  semantics?  No,  says  Prof 
Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum 
and  lEPS.  ‘Sustainable  development  can,  in 
fact,  only  arise  once  you  have  a sustainable 
environment,"  says  Ronald.  “We  can't  see 
how  sustainable  development  can  be  built  on 
natural  resources,  unless  the  natural  resour- 
ces are  in  a sustainable  position." 

It’s  an  appreciable  change  in  philosophy, 
he  says,  and  one  that  others  are  taking  to 
heart.  For  example,  when  environmentalists 
from  industry,  government  and  the  public 
gathered  in  Ottawa  recently  for  the  final  dis- 
cussions on  the  federal  government’s  Green 
Plan  — A Framework  for  Discussion  on  the 
Environment,  they  agreed  that  the  attending 
lEPS  officials  (Ronald,  associate  director 
Ron  Moses  and  assistant  director  Jane 
Dougan)  were  on  target  with  the  message  of 
environmental  sustainability. 

Through  three  different  workshops  at  the 
gathering’s  consultation  session,  the  trio  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  terms  “sustainable 
environment"  or  ‘environmental  sus- 
tainabilit/’  were  increasingly  used  in  place  of 
‘sustainable  development." 

The  institute  is  confident  such  efforts  will 
be  reflected  in  the  official  Green  Plan  docu- 
ment. says  Ronald.  Designed  to  shape 
Canada’s  environmental  direction,  the  plan 
is  expected  to  be  released  in  October.  □ 


Recent  publicity  and  apprehension  about  the 
safety  of  asbestos  insulation  in  institutional 
buildings  has  raised  concern  about  the  status 
of  asbestos  atUofG. 

The  thrust  of  both  the  report  of  the  1 984 
Royal  Commission  on  Asbestos  and  Minis- 
try of  Labor  regulations  is  that  if  asbestos  is 
in  good  condition,  it  can  safely  be  left  in 
place,  says  John  Campbell,  head  of  the  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Safety  Department 
Procedures  based  on  MOL  regulations 
for  regular  inspections  of  the  condition  of 
asbestos  and  for  handling  it  are  in  place  on 
campus.  Asbestos  becomes  a health  hazard 
only  when  the  fibres  become  airborne,  says 
Campbell,  and  this  requires  that  staff  follow 
strict  guidelines  when  doing  maintenance  or 
construction  that  might  disturb  the  asbestos. 

The  University  is  in  a belter  situation  than 
some  other  institutions,  because  friable 
sprayed-on  asbestos  was  used  only  in  limited 
cases,  he  says. 

U of  G conducted  an  audit  of  all  facilities 
to  identify  the  presence,  location  and  types 
of  asbestos  insulation,  in  response  to  ministry 
regulations.  Friable  sprayed-on  asbestos 
was  identified  in  limited  areas  in  only  four 
buildings  — Animal  Science  and  Nutrition, 
Zoology  Annex  1,  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy. In  addition,  a cement  type  of  asbestos 
had  been  used  on  the  structural  steel  in  the 
Chemistry  and  Microbiology  building. 

Tests  were  performed  on  pipe  insulation 
on  the  utility  distribution  systems  to  identify 
the  presence  and  type  of  insulation. 

The  material  has  been  removed  from  ad- 
ministrative and  academic  areas  in  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  building  and 
encapsulated  in  other  areas.  The  University 
has  received  funds  from  the  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  to  remove  the  asbestos 
from  Zoology  Annex  1 this  fiscal  year. 

All  the  removal  projects  were  initiated  as 
a result  of  Physical  Resources  preventive 
maintenance  inspections,  not  as  a result  of 
air  sampling,  says  Campbell.  All  routine 
samples  taken  in  the  affected  areas  have 
been  negative,  including  during  and  after 
asbestos  removals. 

Routine  repairs  from  the  preventive 
maintenance  program  are  carried  out  by 
Maintenance  Department  personnel  or  an 
asbestos  service  contractor.  The  program  is 
being  upgraded  with  input  from  health  and 
safety  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  says  Campbell. 

Tendering  documents  for  construction 
and  renovation  projects  provide  for  the  iden- 
tification of  asbestos  within  the  construction 
area,  and  contractors  are  required  to  submit 
asbestos  work  procedures  before  tenders  are 
accepted. 

The  primary  goal  of  managing  asbestos 
is  to  ensure  that  service  and  construction 
work  that  brings  workers  into  contact  with 
asbestos  is  carried  out  in  the  prescribed  man- 


ner to  protect  the  workers  and  the  University 
community,  says  Campbell. 

A recent  incident  where  procedures 
weren’t  strictly  adhered  to  required  further 
review  of  the  management  of  the  program, 
he  says. 

But  even  though  studies  indicate  that 
building  occupants  are  not  at  risk  under  con- 
trolled conditions,  says  Campbell,  ‘there  is 
no  question  that  the  high  level  of  priority 
given  to  funding  asbestos  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  will  be  required  for  many 
years  to  come."  □ 


Wintario  program 
on  Guelph  delayed 

A feature  on  Guelph  and  the  University 
scheduled  for  TVOntario’s  Oct.  13  Wintario 
program  has  been  delayed  a week  until  Oct. 
20  at  10:30  p.m. 

During  the  show,  short  sequences  about 
the  campus  and  the  city  will  be  interspersed 
with  the  weekly  lottery  show’s  various 
draws.  The  campus  spots  will  include  inter- 
views with  students  giving  their  impressions 
of  the  University  and  with  faculty  working 
on  the  Axelrod  fossil  collection.  □ 


Correction 

In  the  Oct.  3 issue  of  At  Guelph,  the  article 
about  U of  G celebrating  the  launch  of  con- 
tinuing education  certificate  programs  in 
Mississauga  contained  incorrect  information. 
U of  G hosted  a media  event  Sept.  26  to 
introduce  the  evening  programs,  which  are 
being  held  in  a Mississauga  high  school. 

The  cutline  accompanying  the  article  in- 
correctly identified  the  participants.  From 
left  to  right,  they  were:  Prof.  Mark  Waldron, 
director  of  the  University  School  of  Continu- 
ing Education;  Ron  Starr,  president  of  the 
Mississauga  Board  of  Trade;  Mississauga 
Mayor  Hazel  McCallion;  Tracey  McCallum 
of  the  Ontario  Pork  Producers'  Marketing 
Board,  a Mississauga  student  in  Guelph’s 
human  resources  management  certificate 
program;  and  President  Brian  Segal.  □ 


Obituary 

Sarah  Nicholson 

Sarah  Nicholson,  2 1 , of  Hillsburgh,  a BA 
student  majoring  in  English,  died  Sept. 
29.  She  is  survived  by  family  in 
Hillsburgh  and  had  many  friends  on 
campus.  She  wasactive  in  theNavigators, 
a campus  Christian  organization,  □ 
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Introduction 

'‘The  strength  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  is  its  people” 

In  an  organization  where  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  operating  budget  is  devoted  to 
salaries,  this  is  not  just  a cliche.  It  represents 
the  reality  of  the  enormous  investment  we 
have  in  human  assets. 

This  investment  lasts  a long  time.  In 
fact,  most  of  our  human  resources  will 
outlast  such  non-human  assets  as  equip- 
ment. So  it  makes  sense  to  carefully  main- 
tain and  cultivate  the  University’s  human 
assets. 

Various  studies  have  shown  that 
productivity  increases  when  Job  satisfac- 
tion is  high.  In  this  report,  the  working 
group  will  identify  factors  contributing  to 
“Job  satisfaction”  and  will  attempt  to  show 
that,  to  maximize  the  return  on  our  invest- 
ment in  employees,  the  human  factor 
should  rank  first  among  administrative 
priorities.  In  other  words,  U of  G must  have 


a strong  organizational  commitment  to 
the  ongoing  development  and  renewal  of 
its  staff  as  well  as  its  faculty. 

If  there  is  some  cynicism  among 
employees  about  the  often-heard  platitude 
quoted  above,  it  may  arise  from  a percep- 
tion that  the  phrase  is  more  often  used  as 
ajustificaiion  for  a situation  in  which  more 
work  is  done  by  fewer  people  than  as  a 
rationale  for  helping  staff  members 
respond  creatively  to  the  challenges 
presented  by  technological  advances,  con- 
stricted resources,  increased  demands  and 
low  growth. 

Prominent  among  these  challenges  is 
the  phenomenon  created  by  changing 
demographics,  which  analysis  have 
labelled  “plaleauing."  This  term  is  used  to 
describe  a situation  in  which  able  and 
competent  employees  are  prevented  from 
progressing  upwards  in  the  corporate 
hierarchy  owing  to  a shortage  of  promo- 
tional opportunities. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  recent 
economic  events  and  changes  in  manage- 
ment theory,  which  have  led  to  the 
development  of  flatter  organizational 


structures  with  fewer  managerial  levels. 
The  accelerating  rate  of  technological 
change  also  contributes  to  feelings  of 
‘being  stuck’  on  the  part  of  employees  with 
highly  specialized  routinejobs.  The  results 
are  disillusionment  and  loss  of  motivation. 

Toward 2000  acknowledged  the  moral 
imperative  on  the  University  to  help  both 
employees  and  students  cope  with  the 
changing  nature  of  work  and  acquire  the 
“skills  needed  for  meaningful  and  produc- 
tive careers.” 

The  authors  also  recognized  that  the 
University’s  pursuit  of  excellence  entailed 
creating  an  environment  — in  spite  of  stiff 
competition  for  limited  financial  resour- 
ces — in  which  faculty,  staff  and  students 
have  the  opportunity  to,  and  are  chal- 
lenged to,  realize  their  full  potential. 

The  values  of  teamwork,  co-operation 
and'service  with  enthusiasm”  will  become 
increasingly  important  to  us  as  we  strive  to 
enter  the  top  tier  of  the  province’s  univer- 
sities. 

To  meet  the  aims  stated  in  Toward 
2000,  the  working  group  is  recommend- 
ing an  ongoing  process  of ‘Job  renewal.’ 


This  Is,  in  part,  the  process  of  finding, 
creating  and  recognizing  winners.  Job 
renewal  encourages  people  to  use  their 
capabilities  fully.  It  in  no  way  encourages 
m^iocrity. 

Job  renewal  is  not  a set  of  measures 
directed  at  promoting’high  flyers.*  Rather, 
it  is  a program  aimed  at  the  majority  of 
employees  within  the  organization  that 
envisages  a genuine  reciprocal  commit- 
ment of  employer  and  employee. 

It  implies  the  dedication  of  manage- 
ment and  financial  resources  as  well  as  a 
continuing  commitment  from  the  top  level 
down.  And  employees  need  to  respond  by 
taking  increased  persona!  responsibility 
for  their  own  development  and  career 
progress. 

We  believe  that  the  esteem  in  which  the 
institution  holds  employees'  contributions 
is  the  key  to  establishing  the  reciprocal 
commitment  outlined  here  and  the  first 
step  towards  empowerment  of  individuals 
to  realize  the  level  of  competitive,  creative 
thinking  our  future  success  demand.s. 


Background 

At  a retreat  of  the  President’s  Advisory 
Council  in  May  1989,  one  of  the  dominant 
themes  was  a concern  for  human  resources 
development  in  the  University,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  employment  equity  and  staff 
training  and  development.  The  formation  of 
the  Working  Group  on  Job  Renewal  arose 
directly  from  discussions  at  that  retreat. 

In  a larger  sense,  however,  the 
University's  sense  of  its  obligation  to  meet 
employee  needs  dates  back  at  least  to 
Toward  2000  and  is  part  of  a continuing 
tradition.  Recommendation  6.5  of  the  aims 
and  objectives  document  proposes;  “that  the 
University  administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Professional  Staff  Association  and 
other  bargaining  units,  place  a high  priority 
on  staff  development  and  renewal.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  mechanisms 
that  will  provide  for  flexibility  across  respon- 
sibilities within  the  University,  career  alter- 
natives and  retraining.’ 

This  recommendation  was  made  within 
the  context  of  the  University’s  pledge  to  sup- 
port an  environment  where  employees  can 
reach  their  full  potential  as  workers  and  in- 
crease their  productivity. 

In  October  1989,  the  President’s  Work- 
ing Group  on  Job  Renewal  was  established 
with  the  following  membership;  chair 
Barbara  Abercrombie,  Secretariat’s  Office; 
Dave  Copp,  Athletics;  John  Freeman, 
Financial  Services;  John  Mason.  Ad- 
ministrative Services;  David  Mowat, 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
Ellen  Pearson.  U of  G Library;  Mary  Ann 
Robinson.  Creative  Services;  and  Cal 
Swegles,  Employment  Services  and  Train- 
ing. 

Under  its  terms  of  reference,  the  working 
group  was  to  investigate  ways  of  recogniz- 
ing, developing  and  using  staff  members’ 
skills  and  capabilities. 

The  group  met  on  several  occasions  to 
define  the  nature  and  consequences  of ‘job 
renewaf  and  held  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U of  G Staff  Association,  the 
PSA  and  temporary  and  part-time 
employees  to  explore  their  concepts  of  the 
problems  and  solutions. Several  written  sub- 
missions were  received  from  University 
employees. 

The  working  group  also  examined 
programs  for  job  renewal  at  some  other 
universities  and  in  selected  agencies  and  cor- 
porations. 

After  settling  on  a definition  of  ‘Job 
renewal.’  group  members  analysed  some  of 
the  barriers  to  the  realization  of  workers’ 
potential  in  the  U ofG  workplace.  They  also 


discussed  measures  that  might  be  taken  — 
capitalizing  on  Guelph’s  strong  points  as  an 
organization  and  on  the  creativity  of  its 
employees  — to  create  a climate  where  job 
renewal  is  seen  as  an  essential  responsibility 
of  both  management  and  employees. 

Besides  addressing  issues  offclimate.’  this 
report  proposes  some  practical  steps  for 
helping  staff  members  help  themselves, 
together  with  a program  for  implementation 
and  some  observations  about  financing  the 
group’s  recommendations. 

The  workplace 

From  the  outset,  the  group  decided  that 
faculty  members  could  not  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  its  report,  because  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for 
faculty  members  are  closely  defined  in 
faculty  policies  and  in  departmental  docu- 
ments setting  out  expectations  for  tenure, 
promotion  and  advancement  within  the 
academic  sector. 

Similarly,  the  status  of  part-time  and  tem- 
porary employees  in  the  University,  many  of 
whom  have  academic  credentials  and 
responsibilities,  placed  that  group  slightly 
outside  of  the  group’s  terms  of  inquiry.  The 
working  group  did,  however,  listen  to  the 
concerns  of  these  employees  about  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  advancement, 
and  was  dismayed  over  some  inequities  that 
existed  between  this  group  and  regular  staff 
members. 

The  working  group  has  recommended 
that  the  administration  investigate  their 
situation,  and  are  hopeful  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  extend  community  norms  of 
employment  practice  to  cover  this  group. 

Data  on  the  composition  of  the 
University’s  workplace  (see  Table  1 , page  iv) 
show  that  1 ,947  or  73  per  cent  of  full-time 
employees  as  of  Dec.  31.  1989,  were  staff 
members.  The  University  spends  about  $ 1 55 
million  a year  for  salaries  and  benefits  — 
$55  million  related  to  faculty  and  $ 1 00  mil- 
lion related  to  staff.  More  than  one  half  of 
regular  full-time  staff  members  report  to 
academic  units. 

The  turnover  rates  for  staff  groups  in  one 
year  ranged  from  4.4 1 per  cent  (Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees)  to  10  per  cent 
(Police  Association), compared  with  a facul- 
ty turnover  rate  of  2.9  per  cent.  Most  staff 
terminations  occurred  through  resignations 
or  retirement.  There  were  no  layoffs  in  1989; 
indeed,  practically  no  staff  members  have 
been  terminated  in  recent  years  because  of 
Job  redundancy. 

In  the  past  year,  the  average  age  of  all 
staff  members  was  43.  and  the  average 
length  of  service  for  regular  full-time 


employees  was  10.8  years.  (These  figures 
apply  to  both  faculty  and  staff.) 

During  1989, 78  per  cent  of  the  positions 
for  which  on-campus  candidates  competed 
were  filled  through  promotion  from  within 
the  University.  The  working  group  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  last  statistic  be- 
cause it  belies  the  often-expressed 
assumption  that  the  University  gives 
preference  in  Job  competitions  to  outside 
candidates. 


Guelph’s 
‘career  dilemma’ 

To  the  extent  thal‘plateauing’  is  a recog- 
nizable syndrome  at  U of  G,  some  of  its 
causes(and  the  key  to  solutions)  may  be  seen 
as  rooted  in  our  structures,  our  attitudes  and 
our  support  systems.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. the  University  as  an  employer  has  an 
excellent  record  and  offers  some  clear  ad- 
vantages over  most  businesses  and  in- 
dustries. 

Structures 

Opportunities  for  advancement  in  any  or- 
ganization become  increasingly  limited  as 
one  moves  up  through  a typically  pyramidal 
structure.  Although  paths  to  the  top  may  be 
clearly  defined  in  many  non-academic  in- 
stitutions. the  promotion  ladders  for  staff  in 
universities  are  typically  short  (few  rungs  to 
the  top),  fuzzy  (difficult  to  recognize)  and 
unconnected  (difficult  to  cross  from  one  area 
of  experience  into  another). 

Indeed,  one  expert  has  suggested  that,  in 
times  of  economic  constraint,  |the  organiza- 
tional pyramid  may  become  more  like  the 
Eiffel  Tower  — very  fiat  on  the  bottom  and 
tall  and  thin  as  it  getslhigher.  , i j 

Fortunately,  research  has  shown  that. 'for 
many  employees, ‘Job  satisfaction’  is  defined 
in  terms  of  challenges  and  increase  in  in- 
fluence and  skill. ‘Opportunit;^^  is  thus  orily 
partly  a question  of  advancement  and  higher 

pay-  , 

Jobs  at  universities  and  many  organiza- 
tions typically  involve  a high  degree  of 
specialization.  But  specialization  has 
created  Jobs  that,  for  many,  eventually  be- 
come repetitive,  boring  and  stress-creating. 

For  this  reason,  increased  consideration 
should  be  given  to  job  redesign  — the  altera- 
tion of  specific  Jobs  (such  as  through  Job 
rotation,  lateral  transfer  and  job  enrichment) 


or  interdependent  groups  of  jobs  (such  as 
through  autonomous  work  teams  and 
quality  circles)  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
both  Job  satisfaction  and  productivity, 

All  Job  redesign  options  have  a common 
theme  — to  make  Jobs  more  interesting, 
diverse  and  challenging.  Alternative  work 
schedules,  such  as  compressed  work  weeks 
and  flex  lime,  could  also  be  considered  as 
means  of  increasing  employee  autonomy. 

Plaleauing  creates  problems  for  people 
and  the  organization.  Especially  for  those 
who  have  been  successful,  being  plateaued 
can  destroy  motivation,  allegiance,  commit- 
ment and  productivity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plaleauing.  Slruc- 
fural  plateauing  is  where  the  employee  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  promotional  ladder. 
Content  plaleauing  is  where  the  scope  of  the 
job  does  not  change  or  expand  and  where 
there  is  no  longer  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  be  challenged  by  the  Job. 

But  plateauing  is  to  be  expected;  it  is 
inevitable  and  normal.  In  one  form  or 
another,  everyone  plateaus.  And  over  the 
course  of  a career,  almost  everyone  plateaus 
more  than  once. 

Words  frequently  used,  albeit  misused,  to 
describe  plateaued  people  include: ‘peaked,* 
‘obsolescent,”  “on  the  shelf,"  ‘ dead  wood.* 
‘burned  out*  and’retired.*  On  the  other  hand, 
positive  words  to  describe  such  people  are 
“knowledgeable.’“skille(f  and‘experienced.” 
When  older  employees  are  continually  up- 
dated and  challenged,  they  are  as  productive 
as  younger  workers. 

Today,  structural  plateauing  occurs  at  a 
relatively  young  age  in  universities  because 
of  the  flattened  administrative  pyramid  and 
little,  if  any,  growth.  In  the  future,  fewer 
people  will  experience  the  “success’  of 
promotion.  Competition  will  be  greater  and 
more  cruel,  and  structural  plateauing  will 
occur  earlier  — often  decades  before  retire- 
ment. 

But  employees  need  to  feel  successful 
during  the  whole  of  their  careers.  In  a univer- 
sity environment,  there  is  no  need  for  an 
employee  to  feel  contenl-plaieaued. 

Various  ways  other  than  promotions  and 
salary  increases  can  be  found  to  challenge 
and  reward  employees  who  feel  deadended 
and  undervalued.  This  will  involve  persuad- 
ing many  motivated  individuals  to  rechannel 
ambitions  ofpromotion,  replacing  them  with 
ambitions  of  challenge. 

The  situation  of  staff  members  in 
academic  departments  is  often  different 
from  that  of  staff  in  administrative  depart- 
ments, giving  rise  to  different  types  of 
malaise.  Not  only  are  they  somewhat  iso- 
lated from  their  peers,  but  they  may  aI.so 
experience  frustration  and  resentment  in  a 
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Tabic  1 

Labor  turnover  and  appointments 
Jan.  1, 1989,  to  Dec.  31, 1989 


Full-Time  Employees  Labor  Turnover  Appointments 

Adjusted  Force  Count  Percentage 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Faculty 

105 

620 

725 

4.76 

2.58 

2.90 

10 

22 

32 

Professional 

137 

206 

343 

6.57 

6.31 

6.41 

14 

11 

25 

Supervisory 

51 

73 

124 

1.96 

8.22 

5.65 

3 

- 

3 

Exempt 

174 

68 

242 

5.17 

2.94 

4.55 

8 

6 

14 

U of  G Staff 
Association 

594 

224 

818 

10.61 

7.14 

9.66 

123 

19 

142 

CURE 

135 

226 

361 

4.44 

4.42 

4.43 

12 

20 

32 

University 
Police  Association 

1 

9 

10 

- 

- 

10 

1 

- 

1 

CUOE 

- 

12 

12 

- 

- 

8.33 

- 

- 

- 

U of  G Food  Service 
Employee  Association  1 5 

22 

37 

- 

13.64 

8.11 

2 

7 

9 

Total 

1,212 

1,460 

2,672 

7.76 

4.59 

6.03 

173 

85 

258 

reporiing  relationship  to  faculty  members 
with  little  administrative  training  or  — oc- 
casionally — lack  of  aptitude  for,  or  interest 
in,  management. 

Adaptive  managers  are  not  bom,  they  are 
made.  To  become  an  adaptive  manager 
takes  time,  considerable  motivation,  a wide 
range  of  new  competencies  and  perhaps 
even  some  basic  behavioral  changes  — a tall 
order  for  people  with  a highly  specialized 
academic  background  and  formation. 

The  University  should  pay  more  attention 
to  delivering  adequate,  ongoing  manage- 
ment training  and  development,  not  only  for 
department  chairs,  but  also  for  other  faculty 
and  staff  with  significant  managerial 
responsibilities. 

Attitudes 

Attitudes  towards  job  renewal  in  its 
various  forms  can  be  positive  or  negative, 
depending  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  in- 
dividuals involved,  in  many  cases  — perhaps 
the  majority  — employees  are  simpiy  indif- 
ferent to  the  subject. 

To  be  successful,  a job-renewal  initiative 
must  effectively  address  indifferent  or  nega- 
tive feelings  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  the  program  by  managers 
and  employees,  The  following  discussion 
identifies  commonly  held  negative  attitudes 
towards  job  renewal. 

Management  attitudes 

Managers  are  normally  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  the  smooth,  effective  functioning  of 
their  departments.  They  are  not  in  favor  of 
incurring  costs  that  have  no  direct  benefit  to 
the  department. 

Support  for  career  development  is 
generally  limited  to  programs  that  improve 
departmental  efficiency.  This  ‘departmen- 
taf  focus  often  works  against  job-renewal 
programs  that  prepare  employees  for 
promotions  or  transfers  outside  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  smaller  departments,  employees  may 
be“locked  in’  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
learn  new  skills.  Even  within  the  same 
department,  a manager  may  resist  job- 
renewal  programs  that  disrupt  the  status  quo 
and  therefore  the  perceived  or  actual  smooth 
functioning  of  the  unit. 

A survey  of  other  universities  that  have 
introduced  job-trading  schemes  reveals  only 


limited  success  for  two  main  reasons  — 
employees  and  supervisors  have  failed  to 
identify  matches,  and  managers  have  not 
been  active  in  the  promotion  of  such  oppor- 
tunities because  of  anticipated  setbacks  in 
productivity  created  by  the  need  for  training. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  at  U of  G 
in  areas  such  as  the  Registrar’s  Office  and 
library  has  shown  that  employees  who  have 
participated  in  job  trading  or  other  flexible 
work  arrangements  learn  quickly  and  more 
than  repay  the  effort  of  adjustments  in  terms 
of  renewed  vigor  and  enhanced  perfor- 
mance. 

The  managerial  attitudes  identified 
above  are  to  some  extent  the  result  of  a 
performance  evaluation  system  that  places 
prime  emphasis  on  departmental  goals. 
Managers  should  also  be  held  responsible  for 
developing  the  human  resources  that  have 
been  assigned  to  their  care.  An'institutionaF 
rather  than  a’departmentaf  focus  is  neces- 
sary. 

Another  managerial  attitude,  that  of 
valuing  experience  over  paper  qualifications 
or  good  references  when  evaluating  a job 
applicant,  contributes  to  employees’  feelings 
oPstucknes^  by  setting  up  a Catch  22  situa- 
tion in  which  relevant  experience  is 
demanded  of  the  applicant  while  oppor- 
tunities to  broaden  experience  are  withheld. 

The  administrative  secretary  who  has 
worked  for  years  at  great  personal  cost  to 
obtain  a bachelor’s  degree  through  part-time 
study  In  the  mistaken  belief  it  would  serve  as 
the  entree  to  a junior-level  professional  staff 
position  is.  we  suspect,  an  all-too-common 
example  of  employees  meeting  head  on  with 
this  invisible  attitudinal  hairier. 

Although  we  are  not  suggesting  that  these 
managerial  attitudes  are  entirely  invalid,  we 
do  propose  that  they  be  analysed  in  a more 
conscious  way  by  the  University  and.  if 
necessary,  made  explicit  in  discussions  with 
employees. 

Employee  attitudes 

Interviews  conducted  by  the  working 
group  suggest  that  as  few  as  10  per  cent  of 
existing  employees  would  be  interested  In  a 
non-promotion  job-renewal  opportunity. 

As  noted  above,  the  response  experienced 
by  other  institutions  to  their  job-renewal  in- 
itiatives has  been  less  than  encouraging.  This 
suggests  that  employees  have  concerns 
about  job-renewal  programs  that  must  be 


effectively  addressed  before  any  substantial 
progress  can  be  made. 

The  following  are  some  employee  at- 
titudes: 

■ Lateral  moves.  We  have  been  condi- 
tioned by  society  in  general  to  view  only 
upward  moves  in  the  organizational 
hierarchy  as  progressive.  Little  value  is 
placed  on  lateral  moves.  This  is  rein- 
forced by  our  compensation  systems, 
which  reward  upward  moves  and  in- 
creased responsibility,  but  ignore  lateral 
development. 

■ View  of  other  jobs.  We  often  view  cer- 
tain other  jobs  as  inferior  to  our  own, 
even  if  the  opposite  is  true.  This  view  is 
most  likely  based  on  inadequate  infor- 
mation about  what  other  jobs  entail  or  a 
personal  opinion  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  incumbent.  There  are  few 
jobs  we  would  consider  good  develop- 
ment moves  for  us  except  those  at  a 
higher  organizational  level. 

■ Fear  of  the  unknown.  In  considering 
certain  job-renewal  opportunities,  the 
employee  may  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  moving  from  a known,  com- 
fortable work  situation  to  one  that  may 
contain  many  surprises.  If  the  motiva- 
tion to  develop  new  skills  is  not  stronger 
than  this  fear  of  the  unknown,  a promis- 
ing development  opportunity  will  be 
passed  up. 

Employee  altitudes  may  be  changed 
through  career  counselling  or  by  providing 
more  information  about  other  job  oppor- 
tunities. Offering  seminars  or  workshops 
describing  the  plateauing  phenomenon  and 
explaining  how  changing  our  attitudes 
towards  work  and  accomplishment  will 
benefit  both  employees  and  employers  is 
also  a necessary  part  of  establishing  new 
values. 

Examples  of  successful  job-renewal  in- 
itiatives should  be  widely  broadcast.  The 
experience  of  other  institutions  has  shown 
that,  without  support  systems  of  this  kind,  a 
job-renewal  program  is  unlikely  to  ac- 
complish its  objectives. 

Support  systems 

Traditionally,  promotion  to  increasingly 
more  responsible  positions  has  been  the 
principal  way  organizations  have  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  above-average  perfor- 


mance. Given  the  limited  promotional  op- 
portunities available  within  the  University, 
however,  there  is  a clear  absence  of  highly 
visible  rewards  for  key  performers. 

Although  the  merit  systems  used  by  the 
University  to  administer  wages  for  salaried 
employees  are  intended  to  help  address  this 
problem,  dollars  available  for  distribution 
limit  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  recogniz- 
ing and  motivating  above-average  per- 
formers. Frequently,  long-service  key 
performers  who  are  already  high  in  their 
salary  ranges  express  frustration  that  new 
levels  of  initiative  remain  seemingly  un- 
rewarded. 

But  if  there  is  truth  to  Frederick 
Herzberg’s  well-known  theory  that  money  is 
not  highly  effective  as  a motivator,  then  al- 
ternative means  of  recognizing  and  reward- 
ing positive  performance  must  be  developed 
by  the  University. 

Generally,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
established  formal  mechanism  for  recogniz- 
ing and  encouraging  academic  and  non- 
academic  supervisors  who  manage  their 
human  resources  effectively.  For  example, 
although  the  University’s  performance 
review  program  recognizes  Increased  effec- 
tiveness in  terms  of  productivity  and  service, 
it  does  not  give  equal  attention  to  important 
accomplishments  in  challenging  and 
motivating  staff  through  informal  counsell- 
ing or  creative  initiatives  in  the  area  of  job 
renewal. 

Information  available  to  University 
employees  seeking  to  plan  career  moves 
within  the  organization  is  limited.  Although 
summaries  of  position  responsibilities  and 
qualifications  are  widely  published  through 
job  postings,  making  such  information  avail- 
able only  at  the  lime  of  the  vacancy  does  not 
allow  employees  to  plan  and  complete  long- 
range  preparations  to  compete. 

This  report  will  have  more  to  say  about 
alternative  reward  systems  and  about  help- 
ing employees  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  career  progress. 

The  University  as 
a work  environment 

The  community  outside  the  University 
frequently  perceives  this  to  be  the  ideal 
workplace,  and  indeed,  it  has  many  attrac- 
tions. The  multiplicity  of  disciplines  and  pur- 
suits within  our  campus  brings  together  a 
group  of  employees  with  academic  and 
professional  diversity,  as  well  as  different 
experience  levels,  racial  and  ethnic  legacies, 
ages  and  seniorities. 

Not  only  is  this  immense  store  of  talent 
here,  but  it  is  also,  as  a rule,  completely 
accessible  to  all  members  of  our  community 
because  of  our  casual,  low-key  culture.  We 
are  generally  met  by  good  will  and  openness 
when  we  approach  colleagues.  The  physical 
amenities  are  varied,  spacious  and  available 
to  all. 

The  opportunities  for  intellectual 
stimulation,  both  in  the  course  of  one’s  work 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education,  are  un- 
matched by  any  other  organization. 

Working  conditions  are  good,  partly  be- 
cause, as  an  academic  institution  subject  to 
public  scrutiny,  we  are  quick  to  reflect  most 
current  trends  in  safely,  public  health  and 
social  values.  Over  the  years,  working  con- 
ditions in  the  University  have  become 
codified  and  accessible,  so  that  fair  treat- 
ment of  employees  is  ensured. 

Our  benefits  package  is  perceived  as 
highly  desirable  and  is  complemented  by  a 
broad  array  offrilP  features  that  hold  sig- 
nificant appeal  for  many.  These  can  be  as 
personal  and  varied  as  access  to  a first-rate 
library,  a skating  rink,  good  dining  facilities 
or  showers,  beautiful  grounds  and  informal 
associations  such  as  a bonsai  club  or  health 
and  fitness  groups. 

Finally,  the  University  is  situated  in  an 
attractive  community  where  most  of  our 
employees  would  prefer  to  make  their  home. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  at  the 
University  is  a solid  base  of  — and  for  — 
employee  commitment.  Our  report  attempts 
to  build  on  this  commitment  by  outlining 
human  resource  strategies  for  the  1 990s  and 
beyond. 
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Figure  1 


Performance,  Planning 
and  Assessment 


Alternative  Work  Arrangements  and  Other 
Opportunities  for  Broadening  Experience  and 
Achieving  Full  Potential 


The  climate 
for  change: 
individual  and 
corporate 
responsibilities 

In  addition  to  economic  security  and  a 
sense  of  belonging,  individual  employees 
need  opportunities  to  learn,  to  display 
mastery  and  receive  recognition  for  achieve- 
ment, to  be  creative,  to  have  some  control 
over  their  tasks  and  responsibility  for  the 
outcome,  and  to  realize  their  potential  in  the 
workplace. 

An  institution  that  recognizes  these  needs 
will  have  created  a system  of  informal 
rewards  that  will  enable  it  to  separate  finan- 
cial reward  and  promotion  from  job  satisfac- 
tion. 

Emphasizing  informal  rewards  implies 
greater  two-way  communication  between 
employer  and  employee,  more  and  different 
forms  of  recognition  of  efforts  to  produce 
good  work,  strategies  tailored  to  take  into 
account  conditions  in  different  job  units,  and 
the  creation  of  job  opportunities  that  en- 
hance skill  development  and  learning. 

It  should  be  noted  that  increased  respon- 
sibility and  control  over  one’s  work,  which 
are  rewards  in  themselves,  help  contribute  to 
a flattening  of  bureaucracy  by  pushing 
re,sponsibility  further  down  the  hierarchy. 
This  is  “empowerment'  in  its  best  sense. 

The  University  as  a corporate  entity,  on 
the  other  hand,  sees  its  health  as  measured 
by  levels  of  production  and  output,  which  are 
related  to  operational  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

As  a publicly  funded  institution,  it  is  con- 
stantly challenged  by  both  its  internal  and 
external  constituents  to  demonstrate  good 
management  of  its  resources.  And  as  those 
resources  decline  relative  to  the  tasks  we 
have  set  ourselves,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
weigh  the  value  of  our  various  programs  and 
selectively  redistribute  resources  in  accord- 
ance with  those  assessments. 

Regardless  of  any  moral  or  human  values 
the  University  may  wish  to  embrace,  it  must 
acknowledge  that  it  can  only  do  so  when  it 
enjoys  a reasonable  level  of  health  and  suc- 
cess. 

In  an  organization  where  success  is  large- 
ly dependent  on  the  level  of  service  we  pro- 
vide to  our  clients,  it  is  important  that  the 
employer  establish  and  maintain  a favorable 
relationship  with  employees,  and  a climate 
in  which  mutual  respect  and  two-way  com- 
munication is  fostered.  Constant  com- 
munication and  frank  exchanges  at  all  levels 
are  to  be  encouraged  if  we  wish  to  achieve 
adherence  to  a common  set  of  goals  and 
values. 

As  the  University  adopts  programs  to 
develop  its  human  resources  potential 
through  a variety  of  specific  training, 
development  and  job-renewal  strategies,  it 
should  also  take  care  to  see  that  good  perfor- 
mance is  rewarded  and  that  unproductive 
efforts  are  rooted  out. 

Because  we  are  a labor-intensive  or- 
ganization. a high  standard  of  competence  in 
human  resources  management  should  be  set 
for  all  persons  charged  with  supervising 
others.  In  pursuing  the,se  goals,  however,  the 
institution  will  have  to  ensure  that  it  does  not 
unwittingly  create  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions among  employees  that  there  will  be  a 
“pot  of  gold"  waiting  at  the  end  of  their  rain- 
bow. 

If  the  University  is  to  build  on  the  reserve 
of  employee  dedication  and  commitment  al- 
ready existing,  it  must  develop  corporate 
strategies  that  recognize  the  value  of 
employees’  contributions,  deliver  clear  mes- 
sages about  expectations  and  rewards,  and 
help  employees  to  help  themselves.  It  must 
do  more  than  give  lip  service  to  the  concept 
of  empowerment. 

Any  perception  within  the  institution  that 
power  is  being  increasingly  concentrated 
within  the  senior  administration  should  be 
countered  by  expanding  opportunities  for 
employees  to  share  information  and  have  a 
say  in  the  nature  of  their  work. 


The  University  can  monitor  job  satisfac- 
tion in  part  through  the  administration  of  a 
periodic  questionnaire  on  employee  morale. 

Individual  employees  have  an  obligation 
to  return  the  corporation’s  commitment  by 
striving  to  perform  at  the  maximum  level  of 
effectiveness,  to  co-operate  with  other 
employees  and  to  view  their  work  as  a ser- 
vice to  others  — whether  to  students,  society 
or  to  other  people  within  the  University  — 
for  which  they  are  personally  responsible. 

This  attitude  is  crucial  regardless  of  the 
complexity  of  the  tasks  involved  in  the  job. 
Every  baker’s  helper,  every  clerk/recep- 
tionist, every  cleaner,  every  printing  press 
operator,  ever>  lab  technician  — in  short, 
every  employee  — has  an  essential  function 
to  perform.  Without  their  effective  par- 
ticipation, we  are  all  incapacitated  in  some 
measure. 

For  some  individuals,  the  desire  to  reach 
the  limits  of  their  potential  in  the  workplace 
will  involve  seeking  out  training  oppor- 
tunities and  acquiring  different  types  of  work 
experience.  Employees  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  growth  and  advance- 
ment. They  must  make  their  needs  known, 
seek  out  and  use  training  opportunities,  ask 
for  more  responsibility  and  feedback,  and  be 
open  to  challenges  and  assignments  that  fall 
outside  the  realm  of  the  obvious. 

Career  planning  is  ultimately  a personal 
pursuit.  The  working  group  does  not  believe 
the  University  has  an  obligation  to  design 
and  implement  “career  paths,*  although  it 
does  suggest  a number  of  ways  in  which  the 
University  can  provide  the  means  to  help 
employees  fulfil  their  potential. 

These  ways  and  means  form  a triad  (see 
Figure  1 ),  all  three  being  necessary,  in  our 
opinion,  to  create  the  proper  conditions  for 
job  renewal. 


Performance, 
planning  and 
assessment 

Performance  review 

The  working  group  sees  performance 
review  as  one  of  the  keys  to  increased 
productivity  (fulfilment  of  institutional 
goals)  and  to  helping  individuals  achieve 
their  potential  (fulfilment  of  individual 
goals). 

If  the  University  succeeds  in  establishing 
a new,  expanded  reward  structure  and  offer- 
ing broader  opportunities  for  job  renewal 
through  training  and  alternative  work  arran- 
gements, a revised  performance  review 
scheme  will  offer  a mechanism  for  iden- 
tification of  individuals  who  might  benefit 
from  these  changes. 

An  effective  scheme  also  might  go  a long 
way  towards  meeting  the  needs  of 
employees  who  feel  stuck,  frustrated  or  un- 
recognized in  their  present  jobs. 

The  University  already  has  a perfor- 
mance review  program  that,  if  not  as  widely 
used  as  one  would  like,  is  at  least  fairly 
widely  understood  as  part  of  our  corporate 
culture  and,  when  used  properly,  is  trusted 
and  appreciated  by  employees. 

A review  of  the  extensive  literature  on 
performance  appraisal  shows  that  Guelph's 
program  follows  principles  that  have  been 
accepted  by  a majority  of  practitioners  as 
sound.  Our  current  scheme  eschews  an  ex- 
plicit link  with  compensation,  in  order  that 
evaluations  not  be  pay-driven, 

Similarly,  there  is  no  link  to  promotion 
decisions.  The  University  simply  does  not 
have  the  sophisticated  criteria  and  measures, 
the  highly  trained  users  or  the  resources  for 
expert  Personnel  Department  backup  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  objective  of  tying 
evaluations  to  pay  and  promotion  decisions. 

The  scheme  we  have  adopted  was  in- 
tended to  help  supervisors  and  employees 
focus  on  job  performance  and  individual  and 
working  unit  goals  instead  of  compensation. 

It  was  also  designed  to  encourageemployees 
to  discuss,  in  an  unhun  ied  and  pressure-free 


environment,  their  career  aspirations  and 
goals  as  well  as  their  training  needs. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  some  changes  in  practice 
aimed  at  making  the  program  relevant  to 
organizational  and  individual  needs.  We  are 
concerned  that  a large  numberof  supervisors 
conduct  performance  reviews  spottily  or  not 
at  all.  An  assessment  of  the  previous  year's 
experience  shows  that,  for  the  1.419 
employees  due  for  performance  appraisal, 
only  615  reviews,  or  43.3  per  cent,  were 
completed. 

Others  perform  this  duty  perfunctorily, 
perhaps  because  they  lack  skill  or  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  for  both  employees 
and  departments  or  perhaps  because,  in  the 
rush  of  fulfilling  other  essential  departmen- 
tal functions,  they  assign  little  time  and  a low 
priority  to  this  responsibility.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly managers  who  cannot  see  the 
relevance  of  performance  review  to  achieve- 
ment of  their  departments’  goals. 

The  comments  of  many  employees  to  our 
working  group  show  that  those  who  are  not 
evaluated  resent  the  lack  of  communication 
with  their  supervisor  and  feel  disadvantaged. 
The  administration  of  pats  and  complaints 
throughout  the  year,  though  effective  as  a 
way  of  correcting  and  encouraging  be- 
havior, is  not  seen  as  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  a meaningful  appraisal  interview. 

The  Personnel  Department  has  recently 
begun  to  send  reminder  notices  about  un- 
conducted interviews  to  both  the  supervisor 
and  the  employee,  so  that  employees  are 
now  made  aware  when  an  interview  is  due 
and  may  request  one.  We  agree  that  this  is  a 
positive  step.  But  there  are  no  other  sig- 
nificant, explicit  incentives  or  disincentives 
associated  with  the  carrying  out  of  this 
managerial  duty. 

This  may  well  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
consider  whether  some  controls  and  induce- 
ments can  be  introduced  into  the  design  of 
our  assessment  scheme  to  ensure  its  use. 
Performance  review  could,  for  example,  be 
identified  as  a necessary  instrument  in  the 
setting  and  carrying  out  of  departmental 
work  plans.  An  expanded  set  of  objectives 
for  the  performance  review  program  is  set 
out  below,  with  a discussion  of  measures  that 
might  be  taken  to  ensure  the  relevance  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 


Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  performance  review 

program  are: 

■ to  increase  productivity  and  motivation: 

■ to  improve  performance  through  the 
identification  and  rectification  of 
deficiencies; 

■ to  provide  evidence  and  data  for  recog- 
nition of  skills  and  performance,  as  part 
of  an  institutional  job  skills  inventory,  or 
for  nomination  of  the  employee  to 
receive  awards  or  further  opportunities 
for  training  or  alternative  work  arrange- 
ments; 


■ to  link  individual  performance  to  or- 
ganizational and  unit  planning,  goals 
and  objectives; 

■ to  involve  employees  in  planning  their 
own  contributions  to  the  work  unit’s 
goals; 

• to  increase  managerial  control  and 
re.sponsibiliiy; 

• to  identify  training  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities, both  for  the  individual  and  the 
organization; 

■ to  help  employees  take  charge  of  their 
own  career  development  through  the 
provision  of  advice  and  counselling; 

■ to  promote  a work  environment  that 
emphasizes  communication  and  mutual 
trust;  and 

■ to  provide  information  for  updating  job 
evaluations  (job  fact  sheets). 

Requirements 
for  successful 
performance  review 

For  performance  review  to  be  btnh 
relevant  and  effective,  there  must  be  a per- 
ceived payoff  (incentive)  for  both  employer 
and  employee. 

The  link  with  departmental  planning  ex- 
ercises and  with  reward  structures  should 
therefore  be  made  concrete.  Once  this  link  is 
established,  employee  participation  in  — 
and  assistance  with  — the  setting  of 
departmental  goals  will  become  necessary 
and  routine,  individual  goals  related  to  im- 
provements in  work  output  and  work  be- 
havior will  be  defined,  and  individuals  will 
be  identified  for  recognition  and  reward. 

It  will  be  incumbent  on  managers  to  pro- 
vide clear  information  to  employees  on 
available  rewards,  including  alternatives  to 
promotion;  to  outline  the  department’s  per- 
formance goals,  criteria  and  standards;  and 
to  state  what  the  employee  needs  to  do  to 
obtain  rewards.  Managers  who  engage  in 
this  process  will  gain  greater  certainty  about 
controls  and  will  find  it  easier  to  delegate 
responsibility,  thus  lightening,  rather  than 
adding  to.  their  burden. 

Paying  attention  to  individual  pertor- 
mance  goals  will  automatically  make  it 
easier  for  the  manager  to  identity  and  use 
opportunities  for  job  enrichment. 

It  should  be  possible  to  design  goals  for  all 
levels  of  jobs,  including  those  lower  on  the 
pay  and  responsibility  scales,  that  allow 
employees  some  element  of  discretion  and 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  their  tasks  and 
relate  to  the  achievement  of  important  ser- 
vice objectives,  rather  than  merely  heaping 
drudgery  on  drudgery.  (For  a discussion  of 
job  enrichment,  see ‘Alternative  Work  Ar- 
rangements’ below). 

Because  managers  themselves  are  part  of 
a chain  of  responsibility,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  goals  set  for  them  in  consultation 
with  their  supervisors  will  include  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  their  staff. 

The  working  group  believes  there  are 
some  prerequisites  to  the  success  of  a pertbr- 
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mance  review  scheme  revamped  to  achieve 
the  above  objectives. 

First,  everyone  in  the  institution  must 
have  a clear  picture  of  the  University’s  goals 
and  mission  and  its  strategic  plans.  This  calls 
for  some  improvements  in  communication 
up  and  down  the  hierarchy. 

Second,  everyone  must  have  information 
about  the  job  classification  schemes.  Al- 
though the  University  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  this  regard  lately,  there  are 
still  groups  of  employees,  such  as  profes- 
sional staff,  who  do  not  have  access  to  infor- 
mation on  salary  ranges. 

We  realize  that  making  salary  informa- 
tion available  across  the  board  may  be  seen 
as  inconsistent  with  our  arguments  in  favor 
of  de-emphasizing  the  traditional  promotion 
ladder,  but  we  can  think  of  no  good  reason 
for  singling  out  one  group  of  employees  for 
different  treatment  or  for  going  against  the 
University’s  usual  policy  of  openness.  The 
importance  of  salary  as  a motivator,  al- 
though not  paramount,  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. 

Finally,  each  work  unit  must  be  com- 
mitted to  developing  and  writing  down  its 
goals,  so  that  individual  goals  can  be  shaped 
to  those  of  the  unit.  Many  departments  are 
doing  this  already;  others  will  perceive  it  as 
an  added  bureaucratic  burden.  We  predict 
that  one  or  two  years’  experience  with  a 
well-conceived  planning  process  would 
convince  most  departments  of  its  utility. 

We  also  suggest  that  managers  and 
employee  associations  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  design  of  a new  performance 
review  system,  taking  into  account  the  ex- 
pertise and  experience  of  other  organiza- 
tions. When  it  is  developed,  all  supervisors 
should  be  given  some  compulsory  training  in 
its  use.  preferably  by  a professional.  Such 
training  need  take  no  longer  than  one  half- 
day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  new 
scheme  must  be  supported  from  the  top 
ranks  of  the  administration,  through  ex- 
ample as  well  as  encouragement. 

Alternative 
reward  systems 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a number  of 
employees  will  continue  to  strive  for  promo- 
tion because  of  the  financial  gain  involved, 
the  working  group  believes  that  a conscious 
effort  should  be  made  to  wean  people  away 
from  the  notion  that  the  only  inducements  or 
rewards  for  good  performance  are 
monetary. 

To  do  this,  the  University  will  have  to 
develop  alternative  reward  systems  that  are 
highly  visible,  meaningful,  prestigious,  and 
available  not  merely  to  ‘high  flyers,”  but  to 
anyone  whose  level  of  service  deserves 
recognition. 

Such  recognition  could  take  a variety  of 
forms. 

• Public  recognition,  such  as  articles  in  the 
press,  recognition  banquets  and  awards. 

■ Private  recognition,  such  asgiving“good 

compliments,”  informing  the  next  higher 
supervisor  and  sending  letters  from  the 
director  or  the  president. 

■ Special  off-campus  training  oppor- 
tunities. including  conferences  and  con- 
ventions. Up  to  three  days  a year  should 
be  offered  to  employees  who  have 
earned  recognition. 

■ Assignments  that  are  more  challenging, 
with  more  autonomy  and  authority. 

■ Appointment  to  a committee. 

■ Extra  time  off  or  flexibility  in  schedules. 
As  always,  people  whose  duties  have 

materially  and  substantially  changed  may  be 
proposed  by  their  department  heads  for  job 
reclassification. 

Recommendations 

1 . That  the  Department  of  Personnel,  follow- 
ing broad  consultation  with  all  managers  and 
employee  associations  and  bargaining 
groups,  modify  the  performance  review 
scheme  and  information  program  to  address 
the  objectives  identified  in  this  report. 

2.  That  all  departments  be  required  to  draw 
up  or  review  a written  set  of  departmental 


goals  in  December  of  each  year  based  on  the 
University’s  strategic  plan  and  mission  state- 
ment, if  any,  and  submit  them  to  the  dean, 
director  or  vice-president  responsible  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  principles: 

■ all  employees  to  have  access  to  the 
University’s  strategic  plan  and  mission 
statement; 

■ all  employees  to  be  given,  at  a minimum, 
a copy  of  the  draft  departmental  plan 
and  opportunity  to  comment  before  it 
goes  forward  and,  preferably,  a chance 
to  participate  in  a committee  process 
drawing  up  these  goals; 

■ plans  are  to  define  the  contribution  of 
each  employee  or  category  of  employee; 
and 

■ goals  are  to  be  related  to  the  work  of  the 
department  as  well  as  its  performance, 
and  to  include  some  standards  for 
measuring  performance  and  timelines 
for  achievement. 

3.  That  each  employee  be  required  to  draw 
up.  at  the  time  of  the  annual  departmental 
planning  exercise  and  in  consultation  with 
the  manager,  a list  of  performance  goals;  that 
a statement  of  performance  standards  to 
which  both  parties  agree  be  appended  to  the 
list;  and  that  the  manager  and  employee  meet 
to  discuss  the  statement  as  well  as  available 
rewards. 

4.  That  the  Personnel  Department,  with  the 
help  of  the  administration,  investigate  the 
possibility  of  instituting  a scheme  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  managers  as  managers,  using  a 
scale  that  recognizes  not  only  performance  to 
objectives,  but  skills  in  planning,  organizing, 
leading  and  controlling.withresultslobepart 
of  a University  senior  compensation  program 
or  the  tenure  and  promotion  process,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

5.  That  the  University  conduct  a follow-up 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  changes  to 
the  performance  appraisal  scheme  at  one- 
year  intervals  for  the  next  three  years,  using 
interviews  with  participants,  analysis  of  com- 
pleted performance  review  forms  or  ques- 
tionnaires, as  well  as  a previously  determined 
set  of  appropriate  measures  of  success  such 
as  better  completion  rate  and  fewer  com- 
plaints. 

6.  That  all  employee  groups  be  treated  con- 
sistently with  respect  to  the  provision  of  in- 
formation on  pay  ranges  for  their  group. 

7.  That  all  current  managers  be  required  to 
attend  a half-day  orientation  session  intro- 
ducing the  new  performance  appraisal 
scheme,  and  that,  until  a comprehensive 
training  program  is  devised,  new  managers 
be  required  to  view  a videotaped  version  of 
this  session  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

8.  That  the  Personnel  Department,  in  broad 
consultation  with  managers,  develop  a 
scheme  of  alternative  rewards  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Council  for  their  implementation. 


Educational 
and  training 
opportunities 

The  working  group  completed  a sys- 
tematic review  of  educational  and  training 
opportunities  available  to  University 
employees  for  the  purposes  of  either  staff 
development  or  career  development. 

Based  on,  this  review,  we  concluded  that 
both  the  number  and  range  of  educational 
and  training  opportunities  offered  by  the 
University  are  considerably  greater  than 
those  offered  by  most  other  employers,  espe- 
cially private-sector  organizations.  We 
agreed,  however,  that  there  is  a need  to 
remind  supervisors  and  staff  more  regularly 
of  the  availability  of  these  opportunities  as 
development  mechanisms. 

Responsibility  tor  providing  employees 
with  effective  on-the-job  orientation  and 
training  rests  with  individual  supervisors. 
The  working  group  noted  a widespread  per- 
ception among  University  staff  that  this 


responsibility  is  sometimes  neglected  or  per- 
formed Inadequately, 

Failure  to  provide  elFective  on-the-job 
orientation  and  training  for  newly  hired  or 
promoted  staff  can  lead  to  underperfor- 
mance, even  when  incumbents  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  their  high-perfor- 
mance potential. 

In  addition,  every  manager  has  a duty  to 
see  that  existing  staff  take  advantage  of 
training  opportunities  that  will  help  them 
perform  their  jobs  more  effectively  and  crea- 
tively. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  career  counselling  rests  with  in- 
dividual supervisors,  it  was  noted  by  the 
working  group  that  the  centralized  career 
counselling  services  offered  informally  by 
Employment  Services  and  Training  were 
beneficial  in  terms  of  job  renewal  on  cam- 
pus. These  include  counselling  on  job 
retraining  and  training  of  disabled 
employees. 

Perhaps  because  of  limited  resources  in 
the  Personnel  Department  to  meet  the 
demand  for  career  counselling,  the 
availability  of  these  services  has  not  been 
widely  promoted.  It  is  essential  that  these 
services  be  maintained  because  of  the 
University-wide  perspective  they  offer  to 
employees  seeking  transfer. 

The  working  group  also  agreed  that 
career  counselling  by  supervisors  is  far  too 
often  initiated  only  in  response  to  perfor- 
mance problems.  In  terms  of  developing  its 
human  resources,  the  University  could 
benefit  greatly  Irom  a more  proactive  ap- 
proach that  would  include  career  counsel- 
ling for  all  staff. 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  its  investigations, 
the  working  group  focused  its  discussions  on 
the  concept  oPplateauing’  as  a critical  prob- 
lem for  almost  every  modern  organization, 
including  U of  G. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  is  an  important 
need  to  help  change  our  organization’s 
climate  by  acknowledging  the  plateauing 
phenomenon  as  a serious  limitation  on 
career  development  in  the  traditional  sense 
of  that  term.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the 
Personnel  Department  should  arrange  for 
new  staff  development  programs  in  this  area. 

For  a number  of  important  reasons,  such 
training  should  be  conducted  by  outside  ex- 
perts in  the  career  development/plateauing 
field  and  should  include  programs  not  only 
for  staff  affected  by  plateauing,  but  also  for 
supervisors  managing  plateaued  employees. 

For  reasons  of  cost  effectiveness,  the 
value  of  hiring  outside  consultants  to  design 
and  instruct  staff  development  programs  on 
campus  was  acknowledged  by  the  working 
group.  But  we  also  agreed  that,  wherever 
appropriate,  greater  use  should  be  made  of 
on-campus  instructional  expertise  to 
promote  Increased  involvement  at  all  levels. 

Employees  expert  in  certain  areas  should 
be  encouraged  to  offer,  on  a voluntary  basis, 
a variety  of  brown-bag  lunch  sessions,  eve- 
ning seminars,  etc.,  on  subjects  of 
widespread  interest  to  the  University  com- 
munity. Wherever  necessary,  these  instruc- 
tors might  be  provided  with  guidance  and 
direction  on  principles  of  adult  education 
and  instructional  techniques. 

On  a similar  note,  departments  should  be 
encouraged  to  publicize  and  host  informal 
open  house*  get-togethers  to  foster  im- 
proved communication  and  enhanced  work- 
ing relationships.  Some  groups  of  employees 
with  related  interests  (female  professional 
staff  and  MTS  IV  employees)  are  holding 
informal  meetings  to  discuss  professional 
development  matters.  We  think  such  ac- 
tivities deserve  encouragement. 

With  respect  to  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities program  (Personnel  Policy  401.3). 
the  working  group  noted  that  although  some 
departments  have  enough  funding  to  support 
staff  participation  in  educational  activities 
off  campus,  others  do  not.  There  is  a need  to 
distribute  learning  opportunities  more  wide- 
ly on  campus,  perhaps  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a fund  specially  earmarked  for 
training  and  development,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  departments  in  accordance 
with  locally  relevant  criteria. 

For  example,  as  in  competitions  among 
faculty  for  research  funds,  interested  staff 
might  be  asked  to  submit  development  ac- 


tivity proposals,  together  with  statements  on 
how  the  University  or  their  department 
might  benefit  from  their  job-related  learn- 
ing. The  same  principles  might  apply  to 
centrally  administered  funds  to  send 
employees  on  advanced  administrative 
training  courses. 

The  recent  initiative  taken  by  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 
to  solicit  applications  from  female 
employees  for  off-campus  courses  designed 
for  women  in  higher  education  administra- 
tion strikes  us  as  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
in  that  it  makes  information  about  these 
courses  available  to  all  and  helps  to  establish 
criteria  not  only  for  awarding  such  funds,  but 
also  for  evaluating  the  benefits  of  such 
programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  employees  on  their  return 
from  such  courses  would  be  asked  to  submit 
a brief  report  on  what  they  learned  or  other- 
wise share  the  benefits  of  their  experience. 

As  part  of  the  increased  emphasis  in 
society  and  in  organizations  on  continual 
education  and  training,  all  managers  are 
urged  to  consider  trairting  of  staff  as  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  University. 
Employees  who  have  earned  recognition  for 
superior  performance  should  be  provided 
with  additional  challenge  and  fulfilment  by 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  upgrade  and 
acquire  new  skills. 

Training  of  managers 

Under  the  University's  current  practice, 
department  chairs,  heads  and  directors  bear 
responsibility  for  staff  development  and 
renewal  (Personnel  Policy  402). 

All  managers  must  keep  in  mind  that  they 
are  the  personnel  manager  for  their  immedi- 
ate subordinates  and  that  their  position  is 
basically  divided  into  two  areas  of  respon- 
sibility — task  management  and  personnel 
management. 

If  fewer  managers  are  managing  more 
people  nowadays,  they  must  be  highly 
skilled.  Clearly,  the  adequacy  of  human 
resource  skills  must  be  an  important 
criterion  for  the  recruitment  of  both 
academic  and  administrative  managers. 
Some  authorities  recommend  that  30  per 
cent  of  manager  performance  should  be 
judged  in  terms  of  how  well  they  manage 
people. 

A continual  education  and  training  pro- 
gram is  vital  for  our  managers.  Universities 
are  typically  not  strong  in  this  area.  They 
underestimate  modern  management  techni- 
ques and  often  expect  academic  ad- 
ministrators to  continue  carrying  significant 
teaching  and  research  loads  — with  little,  if 
any.  lime  remaining  for  proper  managerial 
training,  continual  upgrading  or  creativity. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  corporations 
as  IBM.  middle  management  is  required  to 
spend  35  hours  a year  in  education  and  train- 
ing programs,  usually  in  house.  Unless  the 
reward  system  for  academic  administrators 
is  changed,  there  will  probably  be  little  in- 
centive for  them  to  devote  more  energy  to 
sharpening  human  resource  skills. 

We  understand  that  a working  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Department 
Chairs  is  looking  into  this  issue,  and  we  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  results  of  that 
group’s  work. 

Recommendations 

9.  That  the  administration  formally  acknow- 
ledge the  problems  associated  with'plateau- 
ing’  for  University  staff  seeking  career 
development  in  the  traditional  sense  of  that 
term,  and  seek  ways  and  means  of  changing 
our  organizational  climate.  Thereafter,  the 
Personnel  Department  should  provide  ap- 
propriate seminars  for  both  supervisors  and 
staff  designed  to  promote  widespread  under- 
standing of  the  plateauing  phenomenon,  and 
encourage  development  of  innovative 
strategies  for  overcoming  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  plateauing. 

1 0.  That  the  Personnel  Department  regularly 
remind  supervisors  and  staff  of  the 
availability  and  importance  of  various 
educational  and  training  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  University  for  staff  development 
and  career  development  puiposes,  and  that  a 
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listing  of  such  opportunities  be  distributed  to 
each  eligible  new  employee  at  the  time  of 
hiring. 

1 1.  That  individual  supervisors  be  held  ac- 
countable through  the  performance  review 
process  for  placing  increased  emphasis  on 
developing  and  implementing  effective  on- 
the-job  orientation,  training  and  renewal  for 
their  staff. 

12.  That,  notwithstanding  the  responsibility 
for  career  counselling  borne  by  individual 
supervisors,  resources  available  to  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  for  centralized  career 
counselling  services  be  increased.  Sub- 
sequently. the  availability  of  this  service 
should  be  more  widely  promoted  by  Person- 
nel through  publicity  and  staff  development 
seminars,  including  orientation  sessions  for 
newly  hired  staff.  Sessions  on  career  planning 
and  goal  setting  now  offered  by  Personnel 
should  be  continued. 

13-That,  to  help  meet  the  University’s  con- 
tinuing need  to  address  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities  associated  with  the  issues 
investigated  by  the  working  group,  a job- 
renewal  co-ordinator  be  appointed  to  the 
Personnel  Department.  Responsibilities  of 
the  position  might  include  developing  and 
administering  policies,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities to  support  the  University’s  job- 
renewal  initiatives;  educating  the  University 
community  on  the  importance  of  human 
resources  development  in  general;  aiding 
academic  and  administrative  leaders  in  iden- 
tifying and  developing  opportunities  for  in- 
novative approaches  to  job  renewal;  helping 
individual  supervisors  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  need  to  meet  their  staff 
development  and  career-counselling  respon- 
sibilities; developing  and  maintaining  a 
centralized  career  counselling  service  and 
resource  centre;  dealing  with  appeals  against 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of  departmental 
training  and  development  funds;  developing 
and  maintaining  a network  of  resource  per- 
sons throughout  the  University’s  administra- 
tive and  service  departments  to  assist  with  the 
provision  of  on-the-job  orientation  and  train- 
ing; exploring  opportunities  for  complimen- 
tary or  low-cost  in-house  training  by  outside 
agencies;  maintaining  a job  and  skills  inven- 
tory; and  other  duties  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  recommendations  offered 
by  this  report,  The  job-renewal  co-ordinator 
would  report  annually  to  PAC  on  progress 
being  made  toward  job-renewal  goals. 

14.  That  the  administration  establish  a fund 
specifically  earmarked  for  training  and 
development,  to  be  administered  by  in- 
dividual departments.  This  fund  would  be 
allocated  to  departments  on  a per-employee 
basis  and  its  use  would  be  restricted  to  train- 
ing and  development  through  a mechanism 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  professional 
development  allowances.  Funds  unused  at 
year  end  would  not  normally  be  eligible  for 
cany  forward,  to  encourage  their  expendi- 
ture. Allocation  within  the  department  would 
be  at  the  department  head’s  discretion.  This 
fund  would  be  separate  from  the  money 
reserved  centrally  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
sending  University  nominees  to  such  courses 
as  SUAC,  UMC,  AHEAD  and  the 
HERS/Bryn  Mawr  Summer  Institute.  It 
would  also  be  separate  from  Personnel’s 
training  budget. 

1 5.  That,  to  reflect  an  increased  commitment 
by  the  University  todeveloping  and  renewing 
its  human  resources,  the  title  of  the  Personnel 
Department  be  changed  to  Human  Resour- 
ces Services. 

16.  That  managers  be  required  through  the 
performance  review  process  to  attend  three 
days  or  25  hours  a year  of  management 
education  or  training  programs  or  the 
equivalent. 

Many  of  the  educational  and  training  op- 
portunities now  offered  by  the  University 
encourage  formal  or  informal  classroom 
studies  as  a means  of  staff  and  career 
development.  In  terms  of  preparing 
employees  for  po.ssible  promotion,  however, 
the  working  group  noted  that  most  hiring 
authorities  appear  more  interested  in  job 
candidates’  on-the-job  experience  and 
demonstrated  abilities. 

Accordingly,  the  working  group  con- 
cluded that,  in  future,  the  University  should 


place  greater  emphasis  on  the  development 
and  use  of  mechanisms  aimed  at  increasing 
experiential  learning  in  the  workplace,  as 
detailed  in  the  next  section. 


Alternative 

work 

arrangements 

Frederick  Herzberg  was  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  in  1967  when  he  wrote 
“One  More  Time:  How  Do  You  Motivate 
EmployeesT 

This  often-reprinted  article  puts  forward 
his  “motivation-hygiene"  theory,  which 
maintains  that  what  makes  employees 
happy  and  motivated  are  the  job  content 
factors  (motivators).  Herzberg  suggests  that 
environmental  factors  (hygienes)  can  at  best 
create  no  dissatisfaction  on  the  job  and  that 
their  absence  can  create  dissatisfaction. 

Motivator  factors  and  ingredients  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  are  recognition  for 
achievement  and  direct  feedback  from 
clients;  responsibility,  including  self- 
scheduling, authority  to  communicate,  con- 
trol of  resources  and  accountability;  and 
advancement,growth,  new  learning  and  uni- 
que expertise.  Salary  is  a hygiene  factor. 

Twenty  years  later,  Herzberg  still 
believes  that  job  enrichment  remains  the  key 
to  designing  work  that  motivates  employees, 
and  that  the  key  to  job  enrichment  is  nurture 
of  a client  relationship  rather  than  a func- 
tional or  hierarchical  relationship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Herzberg’s  state- 
ment that  job  enrichment  frees  the  super- 
visor to  do  those  things  that  the  working 
group  has  identified  as  not  being  done 
enough  at  U of  G — evaluation  and  training. 
We  believe  thatjob  enrichment  and  the  other 
alternative  working  arrangements  outlined 
below  are  the  third  important  element  in  the 
triad  making  it  possible  for  employees  to 
renew  their  work  commitment  to  the 
University. 

Coincidentally,  many  of  these  measures 
will  help  the  University  accommodate 
employees  who  are  disabled,  who  need  to 
pace  their  careers  differently  because  of 
parenting  or  family-care  responsibilities  or 
who  have  other  special  needs  regarding  their 
integration  into  the  workplace. 

Types  of  alternative 
work  arrangements 

Job  rotation 

Job  rotation  involves  moving  employees 
systematically  from  one  job  to  another  to 
give  employers  flexibility  through  cross 
training  and  to  give  employees  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  overall  process  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

This  practice  is  also  useful  as  a method  of 
training  managers  by  giving  them  ex- 
perience in  the  jobs  they  will  be  managing 
and  as  a means  of  helping  employees  who 
must  do  repetitious  tasks  avoid  boredom  and 
inefficiency.  It  is  used  in  many  business  cor- 
porations, but  rarely  in  universities. 

Job  sharing 

Job  sharing  involves  two  persons  — both 
working  part  time  — sharing  the  samejob  or 
position,  whether  as  a team  jointly  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  or  separately  for  each 
half.  The  arrangement  is  variously  termed 
“sharing,"  “splitting,"  "pairing,"  ‘twinning  and 
‘tandem  employment." 

Job  sharing  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to 
a way  to  convert  full-time  jobs  into  two  or 
more  part-time  positions  — often  without 
regard  to  how  jobs  are  divided.  It  has  been 
suggested  that‘job  pairing"  may  be  the  more 
precise  term  to  describe  the  arrangement 
calling  for  joint  responsibility  for  the  total 
workload. 

Job  sharing  was  initialed  during  the 
1960s  to  increase  part-time  employment 


opportunities.  Job  sharing  is  seen  as  a means 
of  enhancing  the  work  participation  of 
women  and  young  and  older  workers.  It  is 
also  thought  to  promote  more  leisure  time 
and  greater  work  flexibility. 

Job  sharing  is  not  work  sharing.  The  latter 
is  the  temporary  redistribution  of  work  lime 
among  employees  in  lieu  of  a layoff. 

Job  exchange 

A straightforward  job  exchange  involves 
two  employees  switching  jobs  for  a specified 
period  of  time  or  permanently.  Exchanges 
can  involve  two  employees  within  a unit  or 
within  the  institution,  or  two  employees  with 
similar  qualifications  and  responsibilities 
from  different  organizations  or  institutions. 

In  the  first  case,  details  need  only  be 
worked  out  between  two  department  heads 
or  supervisors.  In  the  second  case,  more 
complex  considerations  of  compensation, 
pensions  and  benefits  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

With  job  exchanges  between  professional 
staff  at  two  institutions,  it  is  usually  a matter 
of  maintaining  the  normal  method  of  com- 
pensation and  benefits,  with  the  two  in- 
dividuals switching  locations. 

Carleton  University  has  a formal  job  ex- 
change plan,  as  do  the  universities  of  Water- 
loo and  Alberta.  External  programs  are 
sometimes  arranged  reciprocally  with 
government  or  industry  or  sponsored  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Association  of  Com- 
monwealth Universities,  which  has  a job  ex- 
change program  for  senior  university 
administrators. 

In  all  such  programs,  the  usual  difficulty 
is  finding  suitable  pairs  of  individuals  with 
compatible  skills  who  wish  to  trade  jobs. 

A formal  program  of  job  exchange 
among  Ontario  universities  could  offer 
learning  benefits  to  many  kinds  of 
employees.  There  are  other  groups  — tech- 
nicians, for  example  — who  should  be  en- 
couraged to  change  places  with  their 
colleagues  in  other  universities  on  short- 
term consultancies  of  two  days  to  a week  to 
offer  advice  and  pick  up  new  ideas. 

Lateral  transfers 

This  involves  an  employee  moving  to  a 
position  within  the  organization  at  the  same 
level  as  the  one  currently  held.  This  might  or 
might  not  necessitate  on-the-job  training  to 
acquire  the  entire  range  of  skills  necessary  to 
perform  the  job  tasks. 

At  U of  G,  lateral  transfers  also  include 
transferring  to  a lower  level,  either  on  a 
voluntary  or  an  involuntary  basis.  In  the  case 
of  lateral  transfers  and  voluntary  demotions, 
it  is  important  to  emphasize  and  reinforce 
that  there  is  no  stigma  involved.  Such  trans- 
fers provide  an  opportunity  to  learn  new 
skills  and  to  adjust  and  broaden  one's  out- 
look. 

Employees  should  be  encouraged  to  view 
job  postings  as  opportunities  for  lateral 
transfer  as  well  as  for  promotion.  Depart- 
ments might  wish  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  completing  an  internal  transfer  first,  then 
posting  the  resulting  vacancy. 

Each  year.  University  employees  are  in- 
vited to  compete  for  more  than  500  support 
staff  job  vacancies  posted  throughout  the 
campus.  Although  most  who  apply  for  these 
competitions  are  seeking  promotional  op- 
portunities. many  employees  apply  for 
lateral  transfers  to  gain  new  kinds  of  practi- 
cal experience  as  a step  towards  attaining 
their  long-term  career  goals. 

There  is  currently  an  apparent  disincen- 
tive to  the  hiring  of  employees  who  want  to 
move  laterally  to  broaden  their  experience  in 
the  form  of  a requirement  that  departmental 
budgets  must  cover  any  additional  salary  or 
merit  pay  being  earned  by  the  new 
employee.  We  believe  that  the  savings 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  unit’s  base 
budget  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  that  this 
procedure  should  be  made  known  to 
managers. 

Secondment  and 
temporary  positions 

Secondment  — nominating  an  employee 
from  one  department  to  another  to  ac- 
complish a specific  task  — or  temporary 


positions  are  an  excellent  way  to  cope  with 
fluctuating  workloads  or  one-time  require- 
ments without  hiring  permanent  staff,  to  fill 
positions  left  temporarily  vacant  by  staff  on 
maternity  or  other  leave,  and  to  broaden  the 
nominated  employees'  knowledge  of  other 
parts  of  the  University. 

Secondments  were  recently  used  at 
Guelph  with  much  success  to  help  job- 
evaluation  committees  during  the  pay  equity 
exercise.  In  such  cases,  seconded  employees 
often  spend  one  or  two  hours  a day  in  the 
home  department,  which  reduces  its 
demands  on  their  time. 

The  working  group  noted  with  approval 
that  some  departments  have  begun  to  post 
positions  as  temporary,  indicating  flexibility 
in  the  hiring  arrangements. 

Special  assignments 
and  committee  work 

Employees  may  ask  for,  or  managers 
may  give,  special  assignments  of  short-term 
tasks  such  as  research  projects  or  negotia- 
tions. These  should  involve  a cross-function- 
al or  learning  experience  for  the  employee, 

Similarly,  administrators  should  make 
freer  use  of  employees  from  all  parts  of  the 
University  to  sit  on  policy-making  commit- 
tees. 

Job  enrichment 

This  technique  is  used  to  increase  job 
satisfaction  by  giving  a person  more  respon- 
sibility. Sometimes  called ‘vertical  loading," 
it  involves  assigning  additional  respon- 
sibilities to  a job  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of 
challenge  commensurate  with  the  skills  of 
the  employee. 

In  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  a job, 
the  supervisor  should  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  assigning  responsibility  and 
authority. 

It  seems  likely  that  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion in  vertically  loading  jobs  could  con- 
tribute to  increased  demands  for 
reclassifying  those  same  jobs.  At  the  same 
time,  employees  performing  with  broader 
responsibilities  could  be  acquiring  skills  that 
would  serve  them  well  when  applying  for 
another  job  ora  promotion. 

Job  enlargement 

This  technique  is  used  to  increase  job 
satisfaction  by  giving  a person  wider  re,spon- 
sibilities  without  increasing  the  complexity 
of  the  tasks.  Also  known  as ‘horizontal  load- 
ing," it  involves  a redesign  of  work  content 
that  gives  a wider  sense  of  the  significance 
of  a particular  operation. 

Herzberg.  who  introduced  the  term  in 
1 968.  differentiatedjob  enrichment  from  job 
enlargement  as  follows:  ‘Job  enrichment 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  employee’s 
psychological  growth,  while  job  enlarge- 
ment merely  makes  a job  structurally  big- 
ger.' 

An  example  of  job  enlargement  would  be 
widening  the  scope  of  a clerical  job  such  as 
checking  customer  accounts  to  include 
several  operations  and  assigning  respon- 
sibility for  a specific  set  of  customer  relations 
to  the  same  clerk. 

A premise  of  job  enrichment  is  that 
employees  are  motivated  by  such  factors  as 
achievement,  recognition,  the  work  Itself, 
responsibility  and  growth  or  advancement. 

A job  should  be  restructured  or  enriched 
according  to  these  factors. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that 
any  increase  in  responsibility  is  recognized 
through  job  reclassification  or  added 
remuneration,  lest  job  enlargement  be  per- 
ceived as  a way  of  increasing  the  workload 
without  providing  fair  compensation. 

Job  redesign  for  groups 

For  jobs  that  require  teamwork  and  co- 
operation, the  establishment  of  work  teams 
might  be  considered,  both  for  temporary  as- 
signments, such  as  implementation  of  the 
goods  and  services  tax.  and  permanent  as- 
signments, such  as  housekeeping. 

Typically,  work  teams  are  given  a set  of 
goals  and  are  then  free  to  determine  work 
assignments,  rest  breaks,  inspection  and 
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control  procedures,  evaluation  measures 
and  so  on. 

Another  variation  on  group  job  redesign 
is  the  quality  circle,  a small  group  of 
employees  with  shared  areas  of  respon- 
sibility who  meet  regularly  to  discuss  and 
solve  problems  of  quality.  We  suspect  that 
some  campus  departments  such  as  Student 
Affairs  already  function  in  much  this  way. 

Alternative  work  schedule  options 

When  such  arrangements  are  consistent 
with  [he  offering  of  service,  the  University 
may  wish  to  give  consideration  to  scheduling 
innovations  such  as  the  compressed  work 
week  and  flexible  work  hours. 

In  some  industrial  and  business  environ- 
ments. these  options  — particularly  flex  time 
— have  proved  to  have  a favorable  effect  on 
absenteeism  rates,  job  satisfaction  and 
productivity. 

Employee  sabbaticals 

The  term  ‘sabbaticaF  means  a break  or 
change  from  a normal  routine.  One  general- 
ly thinks  of  a sabbatical  as  the  practice  of 
allowing  a university  professor  time  off  from 
teaching  every  seventh  year  for  writing  and 
research.  But  a number  of  organizations  are 
adopting  sabbaticals  as  an  inducement  for 
employees  tojoin  and  stay  with  the  company 
or  as  an  investment  for  the  future,  not  a 
reward  for  past  performance. 

Benefits  include  continuing  employees' 
education,  avoiding  technical  obsolescence, 
reducing  job- related  stress  and  burnout,  and 
creating  a more  productive  workforce. 
During  employee  sabbaticals,  which 
generally  last  from  at  least  three  to  12 
months,  the  employee  usually  receives  full  or 
partial  pay.  but  a sabbatical  may  be  granted 
without  pay. 

In  any  case,  the  employee  always  main- 
tains full  benefits  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
same  or  a comparable  position  on  returning 
to  work. 

Self-funded  leaves 

Under  a .self-funded  leave  plan,  the 
employee  applies  for  a leave  of  absence  that 
is  funded  by  deferring  a portion  of  the  annual 
salary.  This  portion  is  held  in  an  interest- 
bearing  account  until  the  employee  goes  on 
leave  iT  absence;  the  employee  is  then  paid 
the  amount  set  aside  in  the  account. 

Normally,  the  plan  would  be  available, 
but  not  necessarily  restricted,  to  all  non- 
academic  staff  with  continuing  appoint- 
ments who  have  completed  a specified 
probationary  period.  The  application  for 
leave  would  be  discussed  with  the  super- 
visor. and  the  decision  to  grant  or  not  would 


be  based  on  the  operational  requirements  of 
the  work  unit. 

On  returning  from  leave,  the  employee 
would  have  the  right  to  return  to  the  same 
position  held  prior  to  going  on  leave.  Details 
of  such  a leave  plan,  including  terms  and 
conditions  and  benefit  coverage,  would  be 
worked  out  by  the  University. 

Many  Ontario  school  boards  now  provide 
such  plans  for  their  teachers.  Carleton 
University  has  a program  of  self- funded 
leaves  for  non-academic  staff. 

Job  bank  or  inventory 

A job  bank  is  a compilation  of  job  post- 
ings and  descriptions,  including  a listing  of 
required  skills  and  tasks  performed. 
Employees  and  their  supervisors  could  re- 
quest a matching  of  their  skills  profile 
against  this  database  of  job  requirements  to 
find  out  what  opportunities  might  be  avail- 
able to  them,  now  or  in  the  future. 

Whether  or  not  a job  bank  is  created,  an 
inventory  of  job  requirements  exists  now  in 
the  form  of  job  descriptions  held  in  Employ- 
ment Services  and  Training. 

Currently.  University  practice,  if  not  ac- 
tual policy,  discourages  the  Personnel 
Department  from  releasing  job  descriptions 
to  persons  who  request  them.  The  committee 
saw  no  good  reason  to  continue  this  practice 
and  would  recommend  that  both  job  post- 
ings and  descriptions  be  made  available  to 
all  interested  employees. 

Skills  inventory 

A skills  inventory  is  a compilation  of  full 
data  about  an  employee,  including  a list  of 
skills  and  occupations  performed,  not  only  in 
the  organization,  but  also  in  previous 
employment  and  training  schools. 

A complete  listing  or  inventory  of  skills 
permits  the  most  judicious  use  of  human 
resources.  It  also  permits  the  organization  to 
use  the  highest  skills  of  its  workers. 

When  transfer,  promotion  or  new  job  op- 
portunities arise,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
available  human  resources  and  place  people 
in  accordance  with  their  highest  skills. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  securing  the 
con.sent  of  the  employee  regarding  the  use  of 
this  material. 

A skills  inventory  could  be  maintained  as 
part  of  the  University’s  new  computerized 
payroll-personnel  system.  Until  that  system 
is  implemented,  we  have  been  assured  that 
two  groups  of  employees  — professional 
staff  and  MTS  IV  staff  — would  be  willing 
to  help  set  up  and  run  listings  for  their  mem- 
bers. 


Recommendations 

17.  That  the  job- renewal  co-ordinator,  with 
the  assistance  of  a task  force  of  members 
drawn  from  a wide  spectrum  of  jobs,  explore 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  the  types  of 
alternative  working  arrangements  outlined 
in  this  section  and  draw  up  proposals  for 
changes  to  the  University’s  policies,  practices 
or  programs  as  appropriate. 

18.  That  the  president  ask  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  to  consider  establishing 
a formal  program  of  job  exchanges  among 
Ontario  universities. 

1 9.  That  the  Personnel  Department  establish 
a job  inventory  that  would  make  available  to 
interested  employees  on  request  job  descrip- 
tions with  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
removed. 

20.  That  the  Personnel  Department  incor- 
porate into  the  planning  for  the  new  com- 
puterized payroll-personnel  system  a skills 
inventory  function. 


Financing  the 
recommendations 

Although  many  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  could  be  implemented  at  little 
or  no  incremental  cost,  there  are  some  that 
will  require  funding.  Before  identifying  these 
costs,  it  is  worthwhile  toconsider  the  benefits 
and  to  put  job-renewal  costs  into  perspec- 
tive. 

Job  renewal  offers  individual  employees 
an  opportunity  to-  learn  new  skills  and  to 
realize  their  full  potential.  It  appeals  to  the 
higher-level  needs  in  Herzberg’s  hierarchy, 
those  that  rank  higher  than  monetary 
reward,  such  as  the  needs  for  recognition  and 
self-actualization. 

As  employees  are  able  to  satisfy  these 
needs,  they  become  happier  and  more 
productive.  This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a more 
productive  workforce  and  a more  efficiently 
run  university. 

U of  G spends  about  $ 155  million  a year 
for  salaries  and  benefits,  $55  million  related 
to  faculty  and  $100  million  related  to  staff. 
A one-per-cent  improvement  in  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  non-faculty  workforce  would  be 
worth  about  $ I million. 

The  working  group  believes  that  a suc- 
cessful job-renewal  program  would 
generate  efficiency  gains  many  times 
greater  than  one  per  cent. 

Job  renewal  relates  to  the  human  assets  of 
the  organization  the  way  maintenance  re- 
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lates  to  building  and  equipment  assets.  Both 
are  an  expenditure  designed  to  maintain  or 
enhance  the  original  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  asset. 

We  would  not  consider  investing  sig- 
nificant funds  in  a new  building  and  then 
allowing  it  to  deteriorate.  Are  we  allowing 
our  human  assets  to  atrophy? 

In  many  departments,  funds  originally  al- 
located for  training,  development  or  other 
job-renewal  activities  have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated  over  the  years  to  cope  with 
budget  cuts  and  funding  shortages.  In  our 
opinion,  this  is  false  economy. 

We  pay  market  rates  to  obtain  technical 
or  professional  skills  in  new  employees,  then 
we  allow  these  skills  to  deteriorate.  After  1 0 
years,  we  will  still  be  paying  market  rates, 
but  the  skills  may  be  obsolete.  If  we  expect 
our  employees  to  maintain  or  enhance  their 
skills,  we  must  invest  in  training,  develop- 
ment and  job  renewal. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report 
would  suggest  a total  ongoing  cost  of 
$250,000  a year  — $50,000  for  a job- 
renewal  co-ordinator  position  and  $200,000 
for  increased  department  training  support 
($100  per  eligible  employee).  The  recom- 
mendations also  suggest  a total  one-time 
cost  of  $75,000  — $65,000  for  temporary 
help  to  develop,  introduce  and  evaluate  a 
new  performance  review  system  and 
$10,000  for  temporary  help  to  conduct 
training  on  plateauing. 


Conclusion 

‘'There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead-end  job,  only  dead-end 
employees;  the  decision  for  growth 
and  advancement  rests  within  the 
brain  of  each  employee.” 

An  organization  that  is  not  prepared  to 
provide  meaningful  opportunities  for 
growth  and  advancement,  is  unwilling  to 
make  a substantial  commitment  to  human 
resource  development  or  is  unable  to  react 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  whenever 
such  an  individual  decision  is  made  is  guilty 
of  squandering  its  most  precious  asset  — its 
people. 

Guelph  is  already  far  advanced  along  the 
path  to  job  renewal;  it  will  take  only  a bit 
more  effort,  money  and  innovative  thinking 
to  ensure  that  we  are  living  up  to  the  expec- 
tations set  by  Toward  2000. 


viii  Supplement  to  At  Guelph 


Campus  United  Way  campaign  kicks  off 


Oct  JO  1990 

To  members  of  the  University  community: 

For  most  of  us  at  U of  G,  we  can  count  a steady  job.  good  health  and  loving  families 
as  our  good  fortune.  But  sometimes  we,  and  others,  need  some  help.  And  that’s 
when  the  United  Way  steps  in. 

Now  the  United  Way  needs  our  help.  From  Oct.  10  to  31,  the  University 
community,  including  our  retirees,  will  be  asked  to  give  a record  $ 1 32,000  as  our 
contribution  to  the  1990  United  Way  campus  appeal. 

A canva^er  will  be  calling  on  you  soon  to  ask  for  your  donation  of  cash,  cheque 
or  pledge  through  payroll  deduction.  Each  $50  donation  gives  you  a chance  to 
win  prizes  in  three  draws  to  be  held  during  the  campaign. 

Join  us,  and  thousands  of  others,  in  support  of  the  1 990  United  Way  campaign. 
Your  generosity  and  your  interest  in  the  well-being  of  others  is  sure  to  make  U of 
G a leader  in  this  year’s  appeal. 


Guelph  is  aiming  to  collect  $132,000  this  month  - the  highest  goal  ever  set  for  the 
carnpus  campaign.  Donors  of  $50  or  more  will  qualify  for  prizes  donated  by  members  of 

aun  ^ ^ ^ wrekend  for  two 

at  an  Untano  hotel  of  the  winner’s  choice,  donated  by  the  President’s  Office. 

Draws  for  prizes  are  Oct.  18  and  25,  with  the  grand  prize  draw  set  for  Nov.  1. 


United  Way  friends 


President  Brian 


Ofuf 


J Janet  Kaijpri^''  // 
Faculty  A^i^# 


Mary  Ann  Robinson^ 
St^f  Association 

Stuart  Clarke, 
Police  Association 


'redon,  Food  Service 
Association 

" 7>., 

ladger,' 
itaff  Assc 


^ . Canadian  Union  of 
iting  Engineers  and 
neral  Workers 


Marg  Kozak, 

Ontario  Nurses  Association 


Susan  Faber, 
Exempt  Group 


Area  co-ordinators 


College  of  Arts 
College  of  Social  Science 
College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science 
College  of  Biological  Science 
Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Ontario  Veterinary  College 
College  of  Family  and 
Consumer  Studies 
Student  Affairs 
Administrative  Services 
Teaching  Support  Services 
U of  G Library 
Registrar's  Office 
Computing  Services 
Communications  Services 
Alumni  House 
Reynolds  building 
University  Centre,  Level  5 
University  Centre,  Level  4 
Other  University  Centre 
University  School  of 
Continuing  Education 
Physical  Resources 
Copy  Centre  and  Duplicating 


Dudley  Gibbs 
Rena  Gould 

Janet  Diebel 
Harold  Draper 
Hung  Lee  and  Duane  Falk 
Ron  Downey 

Barbara  Stuart  and  Jean  Hume 

Bruce  McCallum 

Sheila  Attwell 

Kathy  Hanneson 

Paul  Stack 

Karen  Vandivier 

Ted  Dodds 

Tim  Colwill 

Louise  Serafin 

Owen  Roberts 

Susan  Blair 

Nancy  Clendenning 

Lynn  Barrington 

Rita  Vanderlee 
Bob  Lorentz 
Mary  Ann  Robinson 


The  following  prizes  have  been  donated  by  U 

of  G faculty  and  staff  for  the  Oct.  1 8 draw: 

■ Two  tickets  for  Theatre  in  the  Trees, 
courtesy  of  The  Arboretum. 

■ Two  bottles  of  white  house  wine,  the 
Faculty  Club. 

■ Cut-your-own  spruce  orpine  Christmas 
tree,  Mary  Cocivera,  Creative  Services. 

■ Bonsai  in  a handmade  pot,  including  an 
invitation  to  a pruning  session  with  Alice 
Barber  in  six  months,  Guelph  Bonsai 
Club. 

■ Chocolate  cheesecake,  David  Thomas, 
Creative  Services. 

■ Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whippletree,  Food 
Services. 

■ One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait, 
locksmith  John  Gregory. 

■ Three  chances  on  a raffle  for  a flight  to 
England  on  the  Concorde  and  a week  in 
London.  Virginia  Gillham.  U of  G 
Library. 

■ Two  dozen  farm  fresh  eggs,  Mary 
Dickieson,  Creative  Services. 

■ Set  of  four  leather  U of  G coasters. 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Community  Rela- 
tions. 

■ Brass  rubbing.  Andrea  Fawcett,  Media 
Relations. 

■ Two  tickets  for  Peer  Gynt,  Department 
of  Drama. 

■ Three  dozen  chocolate  chip  cookies, 
Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services. 

■ Three  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of 
potatoes.  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology. 

■ Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil  change. 
Vehicle  Services. 

■ 500  business  cards,  personalized 
stationery  and  envelopes.  Printing  Ser- 
vices. 


The  following  prizes  will  be  drawn  Oct.  25: 

■ Four  tickets  to  A Gift  to  Last  Nov.  16, 
University  Centre  Programming. 

■ One  dozen  muffins,  Massey  Hall  Co-op 

Shop. 

■ 1 2 Brass  Taps  mugs,  plus  two  luncheon 
certificates.  Brass  Taps. 

■ Double-room  accommodation  for  two 
in  residence  in  the  summer  of  1991, 
Central  Reservations  and  Conferences. 

■ Two  crested  wine  glasses.  Faculty  Club. 

■ Pumpkin  tube  cake,  Sandra  Webster, 
Creative  Services. 

■ One  color  portrait  setting  and  one  8 x 
10  print.  Photographic  Services. 

■ Famous  chocolate  almond  torte,  baked 
to  order.  Barbara  Abercrombie. 
Secretariat’s  Office. 

■ One-year  non-preferred  parking  permit 
(valid  May  1991),  Administrative  Ser- 
vices. 

■ Two  loaves  of  banana  bread.  Ruth 
Sproule.  Creative  Services. 

■ Large  pizza  with  three  items.  Mountain 
Pizza. 

■ One  pound  of  breakfast  sausage,  Mary 
Dickieson.  Creative  Services. 

■ Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1991, 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Community  Rela- 
tions. 

■ Gift  Certificate  of  $50.  Retail  Opera- 
tions. 

■ Stuffed  animal,  the  Pharmacy. 

■ Two  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of 
potatoes,  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology. 

Winners  will  be  notified  by  telephone  and 

asked  to  pick  up  their  prizes  from  the  donors. 

A list  of  winners  will  also  be  printed  in  At 

Guelph  each  week.  For  more  information. 

call  Laurie  Malleau  at  Ext.  2102. 


Campaign  committee 

Barbara  Abercrombie 

University  Secretariat 

Mary  Ann  Robinson 

Creative  Services 

Laurie  Malleau 

Alumni  Affairs  and  Community  Relations 

Sandra  Webster 

Creative  Services 

Virginia  Gillham 

U ofG  Library 

Chris  Hall 

Environmental  Biology 

Don  McIntosh 

Teaching  Support  Services 

Dick  Freeman 

Athletics 

Jane  Wielhorski 

City  of  Guelph  campaign  office 

OVC’s  Schofield  lecture  Oct.  18 


English  microbiologist  Cedric  Mims  will  give 
OVC’s  1990Schofield  memorial  lecture  Oct. 
1 8 at  4 p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  title 
of  his  lecture  is  “Homage  to  Viral  Ingenuity." 

Mims  is  chair  of  the  division  of  microbiol- 
ogy in  the  amalgamated  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  Medical  Schools  in  Lon- 
don, England. 

After  completing  his  education  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  and  Middlesex  Hospi- 
tal in  1952,  Mims  spent  three  years  in 
Entebbe,  Uganda,  as  a medical  research  of- 
ficer with  the  Virus  Research  Institute.  From 
1 956  to  1 972,  he  worked  in  the  department 
of  microbiology  at  the  John  Curtin  School  of 
Medical  Research  at  the  Australian  National 
University. 

From  1 963  to  1 964,  he  was  at  the  William 


Dunn  School  of  Pathology  at  Oxford.  He  also 
spent  nine  months  in  the  division  of  infectious 
disease  research  at  the  Children’s  Hospital 
Medical  Centre  in  Boston  on  a Rockefeller 
Foundation  Travelling  Medical  Fellowship. 
He  spent  a sabbatical  leave  from  1969  to 
1970  at  the  Wistar  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
studying  slow  virus  infections  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

He  was  the  Misha  Slrassberg  visiting  re- 
search professorat  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Medi- 
cal Centre  at  the  University  of  Western 
Australia  in  1979  and  Wellcome  visiting 
professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Bal- 
timore in  1987. 

Since  1972,  Mims  has  been  on  faculty  at 
Guy’s  Hospital  Medical  School  as  well  as 
consultant  microbiologist  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 


Cedric  Mims 


The  Schofield  lecture  series  is  presented 
annually  in  commemoration  of  Francis 
Schofield,  a distinguished  OVC  scholar  and 
humanitarian.  □ 


From  the  office  of  the 
associate  vice-president, 
academic: 

TSS  candidates  to  speak 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  director 
of  Teaching  Support  Services  will  give 
public  presentations  as  follows: 

■ Maryann  Kope.  Oct.  24; 

■ Don  McIntosh.  Oct.  3 1:  and 

■ Mei-Fei  Elrick.  Nov.  14. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  presentations,  which  all 
begin  at  1 2:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 32  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  □ 
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Coming  events 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  12 

Seminar  -“Motion  ofNeuronal  Chromatin 
Domains,"UnibertoDeBoni,  noon,  Axelrod 
028. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Regulation  of 
Skeletal  Muscle  Energy  Metabolism  in  Ex- 
ercising Humans,"  Eric  Hultman,  12:10 
p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 

Engineering  Seminar  - “Groundwater 
Contamination  — The  Elmira  Experience." 
Dave Belanger,  1 p.m..Thornbrough  1 12A. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  13 

Performance  - Desrosiers  Dance  Theatre. 
8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $15.50  and 
$17.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  14 

Cycling  Hub  - St.  George  Lunch  Ride,  80 
km.  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off* 
Road  Ride,  1 0 a.m..  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Collectables  Fair  - 1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m..  UC 
courtyard,  $4  general,  $2  students. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
“Trees  in  Autumn."  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Na- 
ture Centre. 


Concert  - Erik  Gero,  organ,  and  Elizabeth 
Neufeld.  soprano.  4 p.m.,  Dublin  Street 
United  Church,  $6  each  or  $ 1 6 per  family. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  15 

Colloquium  - “Current  Embryo  Research 
and  Its  Agricultural  Applications  in  New 
Zealand,"  Robin  Tervit,  1 0: 1 0 a.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Lecture  - “Democracy  and  the  Situation  in 
Albania,"  Hamit  Be^a,  8 p.m..  UC  1 03. 
Theatre  - Burn  This.  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$4.50. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  16 

Our  World  - ‘A  Co-operative  Alternative 
for  Feeding  Ourselves,"  noon.  UC  442. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “Geological  and 
Biological  Consequences  of  Impacts," 
Digby  McLaren.  4:10  p.m..  MacNaughton 
113. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“The  Fruiting  Season,"  John  Ambrose,  7 
p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

CUSO  - Information  meeting,  7:30  p.m.. 
UC  441. 

I^ecture  - “Ghosts  and  Haunted  Houses," 


Daniel  Valkos,  8 p.m.,  UC  103,  $3. 
Theatre  - Burn  This,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$4.50. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton 

113. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  17 

Biochemistry  Seminar -“Carcinogen/DN  A 
Interactions:  From  Nucleotide  to  On- 
cogene," Michael  Archer,  1 2: 1 0 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 222. 

Computing  Seminar  - “What’s  New  at 
Campus  Junction  Computers,"  1 2:10  p.m.. 
Computing  Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Effect  of  Systemic 
Inhibition  of  Prostaglandin  Synthesis  on 
Muscle  Protein  Metabolism  AfterTrauma," 
Vickie  Baracos.4  p.m..  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Mitochondrial  DNA 
Characters  and  Metazoan  Phylogeny," 
Wesley  Brown.  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 
Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (novice  ride), 
40  km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 
Theatre  - Burn  This,  8 p.m.,  Inner  Stage. 
$4.50. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,*  call  Ext.  2592. 


On  the  Senate  agenda 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Senate  Oct.  1 6. 
the  agenda  will  include  a discussion  of 
the  procedures  for  selecting  a chancel- 
lor. Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 3 
of  the  MacNaughton  building.  □ 


Second  PhD  program 
in  psychology  gets  nod 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS)  has  approved  a new  PhD  program 
in  industrial  and  organizational  psychology 
atUofG. 

The  program,  to  be  offered  jointly  with 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  will  help  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  specialized  doc- 
torate-level training  in  the  industrial  and  or- 
ganizational field,  says  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod, 
dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

This  approval  follows  the  recent  endorse- 
ment of  the  PhD  in  applied  social  and  ap- 
plied developmental  psychology. 

OCGS  also  approved  the  placement  of 
Guelph’s  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in 
molecular  biology  and  genetics  in  category 
“A"  as  a result  of  the  periodic  appraisal 
process  that  took  place  last  year.  □ 


Briefly 

Dance  workshop 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  offering  a 
modern  dance  workshop  Oct.  1 3 with  Merle 
Holloman.  It  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Room 
210  of  the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre.  Register 
in  advance  at  the  cashier’s  office.  Cost  is  $7 
general.  $6  for  sludent.s. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in 
the  Trees,  returns  this  fall  with  a production 
of  Noel  Coward’s  Blilhc  Spirit,  directed  by 
Joan  Howell.  Performances  this  month  are 
scheduled  for  OcL  20  and  27.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  the  show  begins  at  8 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $32.50  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

A ghostly  experience 

Paranormal  expert  Daniel  Valkos  will  speak 
Oct.  16  on‘Ghosts  and  Haunted  House/  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  University  Centre. 
Sponsored  by  the  UC,  the  Central  Student 
Association  and  the  Daily  Mercury,  the  lec- 
ture will  explore  different  types  of  ghostly 
manifestations  and  offer  theories  on  the 
phenomena.  Admission  is  $3;  tickets  are 
available  at  the  UC  box  office. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in  Blackwood 
Hall  has  the  following  items  for  departmental 
purchase:  SD  /1 026  — IBM  XT  computer, 
640K  RAM.  10-megabyte  hard  drive,  one 
floppy  drive,  1,200-baud  external  modem; 
quadchrome  color  card  and  color  monitor. 
SD  /1 025  — Omniscribe  recorder,  model 
A5223-51-.SD  /1023  -GOl  white  cabinet; 
SD/1021  — AES  word  processor  and 


printer.  The  following  is  available  for  sale  to 
the  public;  SD  /1 030  — 14  boxes  of  six  rib- 
bons for  Sprint  II  printer. 

Watercolors  on  display 

Watercolors  by  Prof.  Allan  Austin,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  are  on  display  at 
the  Framing  Experience  at  Campus  Estates 
Plaza  until  Oct.  27.  A wine  and  cheese 
reception  will  be  held  Oct.  1 4 from  2 to  4 p.m. 

The  Albanian  situation 

Hamit  Beqja,  a senior  academic  at  the 
University  of  Tirana  in  Albania,  will  discuss 
“Democracy  and  the  Situation  in  Albania" 
Oct.  1 5 at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  The  lecture  will  be  translated  by 
Beqja’s  colleague  FatosTarifa.  Admission  is 
free. 

Fairly  collectable 

The  annual  Collectables  Fair  will  take  place 
Oct.  14  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 
More  than  50  dealers  will  be  displaying 
sports  and  film  memorabilia,  records  and 
comics.  Hockey  .star  Frank  Mahovlich  will 
sign  autographs  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  for  $1 
each;  all  proceeds  will  go  to  support  Guelph 
minor  hockey.  Hockey  card  collector  and 
publisher  Andrew  Pywowarczuk  will  speak 
on“Setting  Guide  Prices"  at  1 p.m.and“Hock- 
ey  Collectables  as  an  Investment"  at  3 p.m. 
Admission  is  $4  general,  $2  for  students. 

Concert  to  benefit  centre 

A benefit  concert  to  support  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts  will  be  held 
Oct.  20  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Enjoy“An  Evening  wiihGilbert  andSuIlivan" 


with  the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  singers 
Mia  Anderson,  John  Doddington,  Glyn 
Evans,  Elizabeth  Neufeld.  Alec  Tebbett, 
Mary  Lynn  Whyte  and  Elizabeth  Wilson. 
Cost  is  $15  general,  $12  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  $5  for  children  under  1 2.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  performing  arts  centre 
office,  the  Carden  Street  Music  Shop,  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe  and  from  choir  members. 


Agricultural  issues 

The  Department  of  Crop  Science  is  present- 
ing a series  of  seminars  on  *C  urrent  Issues  in 
Agriculture"  on  the  first  and  third  Friday  of 
each  month  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room  1 16  of  the 
Crop  Science  building. 


CFRU  wants  to  be  heard 

Campus  radio  station  CFRU  has  applied  to 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television  and 
Telecommunications  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  increase  its  broadcast  power  from 
50  to  250  watts.  If  the  increase  is  granted, 
CFRU  will  be  able  to  expand  its  coverage 
early  next  year  to  communities  surrounding 
Guelph. 


A perilous  comedy 

The  Blyih  Festival  production  of  The  Perils 
of  Persephone  is  playing  at  War  Memorial 
Hall  Oct.  24  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $ 1 6.50  and 
$17.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC  box  of- 
fice, Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe  and  the  Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Briefly,*  call  Ext.  2592. 


Religion  4 
in  review 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  12 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch:  All  welcome 
for  fellowship.  11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.. 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Womanspirit:  Shar- 
ing experience,  worship  and  discussion 
from  a feminine  perspective,  noon,  UC 
332.  Muslim  Fridav  Prayer:  1 p.m.,UC 
533. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  14 

Catholic  Mass:  1 0: 1 0 a.m..  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  200. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  15 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  16 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  17 

Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
What’s  It  All  About?:  Lunchtime  dis- 
cussion sponsored  by  the  Navigators. 
Topic;  “Faith:  Fact  or  Feeling,"  noon 
and  I p.m.,UC335.ImmanuelFellow- 
ship  Meeting:  5 p.m.,  rides  leave  from 
UC  information  desk. 

If  you  have  any  items  for“ReIigion  in 
Review,"  send  them  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry, Level  3,  University  Centre,  Ext. 
8909. 
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City  unveils 
new  plans  for 
Gordon  Street 


The  City  of  Guelph  presented  its  preferred 
option  for  the  widening  of  Gordon  Street  at 
two  public  information  meetings  Oct.  10. 

The  proposal,  which  would  involve 
reconstruction  of  two  lanes,  with  a third  to 
accommodate  left  turns,  was  developed  by 
city  staff  and  a consulting  engineering  Firm  in 
response  to  public  criticism  to  an  earlier 
proposal  that  called  for  a four-lane 
redevelopment,  with  a fifth  for  left  turns. 

The  four/five-lane  option,  first  presented 
at  a public  meeting  in  May  1989,  was  the 
optimal  solution  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  said  consultant  Ali  Minchev  and 
city  engineer  Ray  Funnell,  but  it  met  with  a 
lot  of  opposition  from  the  public  and  property 
owners,  including  the  University.) 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald,  who  attended  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, said  U of  G is  pleased  that  the  city  has, 
come  up  with  the  new  proposal,  but  still' 
wants  the  city  to  take  a long-term  approach 
to  eventually  closing  Gordon  Street  between 
College  Avenue  and  Stone  Road.  He  also  said 
the  city  needs  to  improve  public  transit  to 
encourage  more  people  not  to  use  their  cars. 

The  new  proposal  includes  a one-metre 
median  in  the  middle  (where  there  is  no  turn- 
ing lane),  one-metre  boulevards  on  each  side 
for  accumulated  snow  and  additional 
pedestrian  safety,  and  sidewalks  on  each  side 
of  the  street.  The  redevelopment  would  ex- 
tend from  Stone  Road  to  Wellington  Street. 


Community  wellness  vital 
for  the  future,  says  Acheson 


Would  accommodate  cyclists 

The  traffic  lanes  would  be  wide  enough  to 
safely  accommodate  cyclists,  Minchev  said. 
The  scheme  would  fit  within  the  existing 
right  of  way.  A retaining  wall  on  the  west  side 
of  Gordon  (north  of  Dean  Avenue)  would 
have  to  be  moved  back,  and  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
would  have  to  be  moved  in  slightly  to  handle 
the  improvements  at  the  comer  of  Gordon 
and  College  Avenue.  That  intersection 
would  have  separate  lanes  for  driving  straight 
through  and  for  making  left  and  right  turns. 

Improvements  under  the  revised  scheme 
would  not  smooth  traffic  flow  as  much  as  the 
original  proposal,  Minchev  told  the  meeting. 
The  "downgraded  option  — as  the  project 
team  is  calling  it  — could  accommodate  only 
1,300  vehicles  per  hour  instead  of  2,600 
under  the  original  proposal. 

It  would  also  decrease  opportunities  for 
passing  and  making  turns,  but  it  is  less  expen- 
sive  than  the  more  extensive  reconstruction 
— $ 1 .6  million  instead  of  $3.6  million. 

Minchev  also  said  the  two/three-lane  al- 
ternative would  affect  fewer  properties  and 
would  retain  the  visual  character  of  the  street. 

Residents  attending  the  meeting  raised 
concerns  about  the  number  of  large  trucks 
using  Gordon  and  the  delays  they  have  in 
going  downtown  from  the  south  end  of  the 
city.  People  who  live  near  other  major 
north/south  roads  such  as  Edinburgh  and 
Victoria  were  concerned  about  the  traffic 
that  would  use  those  roads  instead  because 
Gordon  wouldn’t  be  widened  to  four  lanes. 

Funnell  said  the  public  input  from  the 
meetings  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  that  the  proposal  might  go  to  city  council 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  □ 


Wellness  is  a key  part  of  ‘educating  for 
change,"  a major  goal  outlined  in  U of  G s 
planning  document  Toward  2000,  says  Dr. 
Karen  Acheson,  director  of  Health  Services 
and  chair  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
Working  Group  on  Wellness. 

The  challenges  facing  the  University  in 
light  of  underfunding  and  an  increasingly 
unpredictable  future  make  issues  of  com- 
munity wellness  paramount,  Acheson  says. 

"You  can  only  do  an  effective  job  as  a 
community  if  you  start  to  pay  attention  to  the 
issues  of  community  wellness."  she  says. 

In  a report  published  as  a supplement  to 
this  week’s  Al  Gudph.  the  Working  Group 
on  Wellness  recommends  continued  support 
for  existing  wellness  programs  on  campus, 
with  expansion  of  the  programs  as  demand 
warrants,  and  the  hiring  of  a staff  wellness 
educator  to  work  in  the  occupational  health 
division  of  Health  Services. 

Since  the  report  was  completed,  letters 
have  been  sent  to  various  groups  on  campus 
encouraging  them  to  have  a member  of  the 
Working  Group  on  Wellness  address  them 
to  answer  any  questions,  says  Acheson.  Al- 
though the  mandate  of  the  working  group 
has  been  fulfilled,  members  are  more  than 
willing  to  meet  with  interested  groups,  she 
says. 

Plans  to  hire  a staff  wellness  educator  are 
already  under  way,  and  Acheson  anticipates 


the  position  will  be  filled  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  educator  will  be  responsible  for 
ensuring  wellness  goals  are  incorporated 
into  general  University  policies  and  proce- 
dures. In  this  task,  the  educator  will  receive 
guidance  and  support  from  a Wellness  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  will  have  repre- 
sentation from  all  employee  groups  on 
campus. 

Initially,  the  wellness  educator  position 
will  be  funded  for  five  years,  after  which  the 
program  will  be  evaluated  and  either  ex- 
tended or  discontinued,  Acheson  says. 

Employees  will  be  able  to  contact  the 
wellness  educator,  either  in  groups  or  on  an 
individual  basis,  to  develop  programming  in 
their  area  of  interest,  she  says.  This  could 
include  clinics  to  help  people  stop  smoking, 
fitness  classes  or  programs  for  stress  reduc- 
tion and  back  care. 

"It’s  meant  to  be  an  opportunity,"  she  says, 
‘and  each  of  us  is  challenged  to  use  this 
opportunity." 

Wellness  has  been  an  area  of  active  inter- 
est on  this  campus  and  is  getting  stronger, 
says  Acheson.  Originally,  it  was  a student 
initiative,  with  wellness  programming  being 
offered  in  residences,  athletics,  counselling 
and  health  services.  But  now  it  has  spread 
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National  chief  speaks 

Georges  Erasmus,  national  chief  of  the  Assemblies  of  First  Nations,  was  on  campus 
last  week  to  discuss‘Canada  and  the  First  Peoples."  See  story,  page  2. 

Phoio  by  Alvin  Ng.  Crcalivc  Services 
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Education  in  the 
environmental 
sciences  focus 
of  conference 

The  University  will  host  a provincial  con- 
ference on  postsecondary  education  in  the 
environmental  sciences  Nov.  5. 

‘Undergraduate  Education  Curricula  in 
Environmental  Sciences'  will  provide  a 
forum  for  industry,  government,  universities 
and  colleges  to  discuss  their  common  needs, 
goals  and  problems. 

Ontario  universities  are  in  the  process  of 
expanding  and  developing  new  programs  of 
study  in  the  environmental  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. says  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science  and  chair  of  the  conference  planning 
committee.  Much  of  this  impetus  has  come 
from  industry  and  government  needs  for 
trained  graduates,  he  says. 

A morning  plenary  session  will  feature 
invited  speakers  from  industry  and  govern- 
ment. including  Colin  Isaacs,  formerly  of 
Pollution  Probe;  Lynn  Burton,  director  of  the 
environmental  education  branch  of  Environ- 
ment Canada;  Gordon  Miller  of  the  human 
resources  branch  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment;  Judith  Weis  of  Rutgers 
University  and  the  U.S.  National  Science 
Foundation;  Robert  Clapp,  manager  of  en- 
vironmental programs  for  Esso;  and  Jim 
Bishop  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Laboratories. 

The  afternoon  working  sessions  will 
allow  government  and  industry  participants 
to  discuss  their  needs  in  consultation  with 
academics. 

‘The  conference  will  give  us  a valuable 
testing  ground  for  the  many  ideas  that  are 
coming  forward,*  says  Campbell. 

Participation  in  the  conference  is  by  in- 
vitation. The  1 20  participants  were  selected 
from  Ontario  universities  and  colleges, 
various  federal  and  provincial  ministries  in- 
volved in  environmental  issues,  and  both 
large  and  small  industries  with  environmen- 
tal concerns. 

Funding  for  the  conference,  to  be  held  at 
the  College  Inn.  has  been  provided  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

Some  extra  seating  for  the  morning  ses- 
sions will  be  available  to  the  campus  com- 
munity on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 
For  tickets,  call  Campbell’s  office  at  Ext. 
3125  or  Prof.  Bob  McCrindle,  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  at  Ext. 
3963.  □ 
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Erasmus  urges  action 
on  native  land  claims 


Although  native  sovereignty  and  self- 
government  are  the  main  goal  of 
Canadian  natives, ‘we  are  not  a threat  to 
Canada,"  says  Georges  Erasmus,  national 
chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

‘We  are  not  trying  to  break  up 
Canada  in  any  sort  of  way,"  Erasmus 
told  a near-capacity  audience  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall  Oct.  11. 

He  said  that  despite  events  this  sum- 


negotiating table  in  March  1987. ‘We 
are  virtually  without  any  kind  of  way 
right  now  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  con- 
stitutional recognition  for  the  inherent 
right  to  self-government."  He  called  this 
development  a regressive  move,  because 
progress  was  being  made  at  First 
Ministers’  Conferences  up  until  that  time. 

‘It  would  not  be  a small  thing  if  On- 
tario moved  fnrwarff  in  rernani7ino  ihp 


At  the 
art  centre 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  will  hold 
itsannua!  open  houseOcL  20  from  I to  5 p.m. 

There  will  be  workshops  for  children 
aged  five  to  1 2,  a 2 p.m.  gallery  talk  by  Prof. 
Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Art  and  the  unveiling  of  a new  work  by 
sculptor  Frances  Gage  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park  at  3 p.m. 

Called  Mindemoya,  the  sculpture  is 
modelled  after  a female  wolf-malamute 
cross  and  depicts  a crouching  dog.  It  is  the 
1 0th  work  to  be  installed  in  the  sculpture 
park.  □ 


Proposals  sought  for 
AKADEMIA  course 

All  faculty  members  interested  in  offer- 
ing an  integrated  arts  and  science  course 
in  the  1 99 1 192  AKADEMIA  session  are 
asked  to  contact  College  of  Social 
Science  Dean  John  Vanderkamp,  direc- 
tor of  AKADEMIA. 

Details  on  the  program  and  current 
integrated  course  offerings  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  Carmelina  Ridi  at  Ext. 
6429  or  3077.  □ 


Research  office 
seeks  faculty 
citation  classics 

Most  scientific  papers  are  cited  in  journals  by 
other  scientists  about  six  times.  An  exception- 
al number  of  citings  rijoves  them  to  a plateau 
reserved  for‘citation  classics." 

Since  1977,  scientific  citation  classics 
have  been  announced  weekly  in  Current 
Contents,  the  index  of  newly  published  scien- 
tific literature  issued  by  the  United  States- 
based  Institute  for  Scientific  Information. 

Citation  rates  differ  for  each  discipline, 
according  to  the  institute.  The  number  of 
citations  that  would  make  a publication  a 
classic  in  a small  field  like  botany,  for  ex- 
ample. might  be  much  lower  than  the  number 
required  to  make  a classic  in  a large  field  like 
biochemistry. 

Papers  by  a number  of  U of  G faculty  have 
been  granted ‘classics*  status.  In  fact,  two  of 
the  five  most-ever  cited  papers  in  limnology 
are  by  Guelph  professors. 

Zoology  professor  emeritus  John 
Sprague’s  1 969  paper'Measurement  of  Pol- 
lutant Toxicity  of  Fish.  I.  Bioassay  Methods 
for  Acute  Toxicity,"  published  in  Water  Re- 
search, has  been  cited  nearly  400  limes,  the 
most  ever  in  limnology. 

A 1971  paper  co-authored  by  Prof. 
Narinder  Kaushik,  Environmental  Biology, 
and  retired  University  of  Waterloo  professor 
H.B.N.  Hynes  on  ‘The  Fate  of  the  Dead 
Leaves  that  Fall  into  Streams’  is  the  fourth 
most-cited  limnology  paper,  with  almost  300 
citations.  It  was  published  in  Archiv  fur 
Hydrohiologie. 

The  Office  of  the  Vice-president  for  Re- 
search is  compiling  its  own  index  of  citation 
classics  written  by  U of  G faculty. 

‘Citation  classic  status  is  normally  a 
reflection  of  the  impact  of  the  scientific 
paper."  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research.  ‘We’d  like  to  know  about 
these  citations  and  tell  the  University  com- 
munity and  our  research  sponsors  and  sup- 
porters about  these  achievements." 

If  you  have  written  a paper  that  has  been 
deemed  a citation  classic,  or  know  of  one 
written  by  a U of  G faculty  member,  forward 
it  along  with  the  abstract  or  commentary 
published  about  it  in  Current  Contents  to 
Owen  Roberts,  communications  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  for  research,  Rixim  213, 
Reynolds  building,  or  call  Ext.  8278.  □ 


mer  in  Quebec  and  the  subsequent 
deterioration  in  native-government  rela- 
tions, he  remains  hopeful  that  the  recent 
NDP  victory  will  make  Ontario  a leader 
in  resolving  the  crucial  issue  of  native 
sovereignty. 

Saying  Ontario  may  have  in  Bob  Rae 
‘a  premier  who  is  light  years  ahead"  of 
the  other  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments, Erasmus  spoke  optimistically 
about  the  future.  He  said  Rae'is  talking 
about  recognizing  that  indigenous 
peoples  here  — the  same  as  in  the  U.S.  — 
continue  to  enjoy  some  degree  of 
original  sovereignly.  In  addition,  ‘he’s 
prepared  to  look  at  practical  ways  of  im- 
plementing (original  sovereignty)." 

Decisions  made  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  have  entrenched  the  principle  of 
original  sovereignty,  said  Erasmus.  The 
American  court  recognized  that  the 
treaty-making  process  was  in  fact  a“na- 
lion-to-nation  process,  a govemment-to- 
govemnient  activity  and  that‘the  first 
nations  there  continued  to  enjoy  a large 
degree  of  their  original  sovereignty." 

In  Canada,  said  Erasmus.  Prime  Mini- 
ster Brian  Mulroney  abrupty  removed 
the  issue  of  self-goveimenl  from  the 


Wellness  Continued  from  page  I 

campus  wide,  thanks  to  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  wellness  plays  in 
people’s  lives,  she  says. 

‘We  now  know  that  the  quality  of  life  and 
life  expectancy  are  affected  by  the  issues  of 
mental,  spiritual  and  intellectual  fitness,"  and 
are  not  determined  solely  by  physical  fitness. 

A wellness  inventory  included  in  the 
working  group’s  report  highlights  the  variety 
of  wellness  programs  already  existing  on 
campus. 

*ll’s  important  to  know  that  we’re  at  the 
leading  edge  in  the  provision  of  wellness 
programming  compared  with  other  univer- 
sities," says  Acheson.  Guelph  has  had  a stu- 
dent wellness  task  group  for  seven  years  and 
a wellness  educator  since  last  year. 


rights  of  native  people  to  govern  them- 
selves even  if  the  rest  of  the  country 
made  no  progres  in  that  regard,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Erasmus  warned 
that  the  Canadian  government  must 
move  quickly  on  native  land  claims. 
Pointing  out  that  aboriginal  people  con- 
trol only  between  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  land,  he  made  a plea  for  land 
so  that  native  communities  could  be- 
come self-sufficient. 

‘We  badly  need  more  land  (for)  some 
ability  of  creating  some  kind  of  modem 
society." 

After  his  speech,  Erasmus  spent  more 
than  an  hour  answering  questions  from 
the  audience.  During  the  question 
period,  Mary-Ann  Cheesequay,  an 
Anishnabe  (Ojibway)  involved  with  the 
Guelph  Native  Circle,  gave  a personal 
account  of  what  it  means  to  be  a native 
in  a non-native  society. 

Erasmus's  appearance  was  spon- 
sored by  the  University  Centre,  the 
Central  Student  Association,  and  the 
Guelph  Daily  Mercury.  □ 


Some  of  the  tangible  results  Acheson  ex- 
pects to  see  from  an  increased  emphasis  on 
wellness  include  reduced  employee  absen- 
teeism, reduced  workers’  compensation 
claims  and  the  development  of  a more 
pleasant  working  environment. 

New  wellness  programs  will  benefit  all 
members  of  the  University  community  by 
promoting  a more  active,  healthy  lifestyle, 
she  says. 

“In  this  unpredictable  future,  the  skills  that 
employees  learn  for  handling  change  and 
maintaining  their  wellness  are  good  models 
for  students." 

Seeing  professors,  teaching  assistants  and 
secretaries  out  jogging  or  taking  nutrition 
seminars  will  give  other  employees,  students 
and  visitors  ‘a  different  sense  of  what  this 
environment  is  about,"  she  says.  □ 


Engineering  computer  lab  opens 

President  Brian  Segal,  left,  explains  the  advantages  of  high  technology  in  the  School 
of  Engineering’s  new  computer  laboratory  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (a.k.a.  retired 
professor  Stanley  Collins)  at  the  opening  of  the  lab  Oct.  10. 

Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services 
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Clinic  renaming  honors 
retired  OVC  professor 

OVCsSmall  Animal  Clinic  will  be  renamed  the  James  Archibald  Small 
Animal  Clinic  Oct.  17  in  honor  of  retired  OVC  professor  James 
Archibald.  The  ceremony  begins  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital. 

A professor  emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 
Archibald  revolutionized  small  animal  surgery  and  was  recently  named 
to  the  Order  of  Ontario  for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  veterinary 
medicine. 

Born  in  Scotland,  Archibald  emigrated  to  the  United  Stales  with  his 
family  at  the  age  of  seven.  He  attended  OVC  and  joined  the  faculty 
imm^iately  after  graduation.  He  was  appointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  in  1 963  and  director  of  Animal  Care  Services 
in  1980. 

Archibald  has  been  a visiting  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  president  of  the  American  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  president  of  the  Canadian  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
and.  since  1984,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  Veterinary 
Association. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Canadian  Veterumry  Journal,  he  was  also 
editor  of  the  1964  and  1975  editions  of  the  textbook  Canine  Surgery. 
He  was  co-author  with  H.G.  Downie  and  Jacob  Markowitz  of  Ex- 
perimental Surgery  Including  Surgical  Physiology. 

During  the  renaming  ceremony,  a plaque  will  be  unveiled  and 
Archibald’s  son,  David,  will  provide  a musical  response  to  the  tribute 
to  his  father.  □ 


At  the  Inner  Stage 

The  Department  of  Drama  is  presenting  Burn  Gordon  and  Mary  Jane  BatKook.  Tickets  are 
T/i/s,  written  by  Lanford  Wilson  and  directed  by  $4.50  Wednesday,  $5.50  Thursday  through 
Rex  Buckle,  until  Oct.  20  at  the  Inner  Stage.  Saturday,  and  are  available  at  the  UC  box  office. 
Enacting  a scene  from  the  play  are  Matthew  Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services. 


Awareness  Days 
focus  on  harassment 


The  University’s  commitment  to  giving  staff 
and  students  an  environment  free  of  sexual 
harassment  is  behind  next  week's  Sexual 
Harassment  and  Assault  Awareness  Days, 
says  sexual  harassment  adviser  Prof.  George 
Renninger,  Physics. 

A highlight  of  the  fourth-annual  aware- 
ness days,  which  run  Oct.  22  to  26,  will  be  the 
premiere  of  the  Department  of  Drama’s  play 
All  You  Never  Wanted  To  Know  About Se.x... 
The  half-hour  series  of  vignettes  cover 
various  aspects  of  sexual  harassment  and 
date  rape. 

The  play  will  be  performed  by  The  Bawdy 
Shop  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard  Oct. 
24  at  noon.  After  that,  the  troupe  will  be 
available  to  perform  on  request  for  other 
groups  on  campus  until  the  end  of  the 
semester. 

'Some  of  the  scenes  are  more  light-hearted 
than  others,  but  it’s  all  very  entertaining,”  says 
drama  professor  Alan  Filewod,  who  leads  the 
troupe.  Written  by  the  seven  performers,  the 
play  is  designed  to  initiate  group  discussion 
about  various  aspects  of  sexual  harassment, 
he  says. 

A travelling  video  and  information  display 
will  also  be  part  of  the  awareness  days.  It  will 
be  set  up  in  residences,  OVC  and  at  Health 
Services  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  before 
ending  up  in  the  UC  courtyard. 

The  display  will  be  staffed  by  Diana 
Sinatra  and  Andrea  Bartliffe,  student  peer 
helpers  who  assist  the  University’s  sexual 
harassment  advisers.  Renninger  and  Liz 
Honegger  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
awareness  among  students, 

In  addition,  staff  from  Guelph’s  Sexual 
Assault  Centre  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  Oct.  25  and  26. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  awareness  days 
is  to  sensitize  the  University  community  to 
sexual  harassment  issues,  says  Honegger. 

Renninger  says  complaints  about  sexual 
harassment  sometimes  arise  from  the  fact 
that  people  aren’t  aware  that  their  behavior 
isn't  acceptable. 

‘When  they  are  eventually  convinced  of 
that,  and  if  they  accept  it,”  he  says,  ‘they 
probably  won’t  do  it  again.” 

Honegger  and  Renninger,  who  were  ap- 
pointed on  a part-time  basis  in  late  April,  say 
most  of  their  time  so  far  has  been  spent 
making  people  aware  that  sexual  harassment 
advisers  exist  on  campus  and  encouraging 
people  with  concerns  to  come  to  them. 

‘We  want  to  encourage  people  to  feel  free 
to  talk  about  the  issues  (of  sexual  harass- 
ment),’ says  Honegger.  Any  member  of  the 
University  community  who  wishes  to  reach  a 
sexual  harassment  adviser  can  leave  a 
phonemail  message  at  Ext.  6100.  □ 


Oct.  17,  At  Guelph 


Two  university  inquiries  launched 


The  Association  of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  (AUCC)  and  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers 
(CAUT)  have  announced  university  com- 
missions. 

AUCC’s  year-long  Commission  of  In- 
quiry on  Canadian  University  Education, 
headed  by  Stuart  Smith,  former  Ontario 
Liberal  leader  and  former  chair  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  begins  public 
hearings  Oct.  17  to  examine  how  well  stu- 
dents are  being  educated  after  years  of  in- 
creasing enrolments  and  decreasing 
government  funding  to  the  nation’s  univer- 
sities and  colleges. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  across 
Canada  (see  accompanying  schedule  and 
call  for  submissions),  and  a report  to 
AUCC  is  expected  by  October  199 1.  U of 
G is  considering  appearing  before  the  com- 
mission, says  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning. 

The  commission  wants  to  see  how 
universities  are  monitoring  the  quality  and 
relevance  of  their  teaching  programs,  says 
Smith,  and“we  want  to  hear  suggestions  for 
improvement."  The  commission  aims  to 
find  out  what  business,  labor,  parents  and 
students,  university  and  other  educators. 


and  the  public  think  about  education  and 
training,  he  says. 

Members  of  the  AUCC-funded  com- 
mission areGilles  Boulei,  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Quebec;  James 
Downey,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick;  Myer  Horowitz, 
former  presidentof  the  University  of  Alber- 
ta; Monique  Lefebvre,  vice-rector, 
academic  and  research,  at  the  University  of 
Quebec;  and  Ronald  Walts,  former  prin- 
cipal of  Queen’sUniversity  and  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

University  governance 

CAUT’s  three-person  commission  will 
begin  hearings  in  early  1991  to  examine 
how  to  bring  university  governance  into  the 
2 1st  century,  says  CAUT  president  Robert 
Kerr. 

CAUT  cites  widespread  discontent  and 
concern  over  university  government  as  the 
impetus  behind  the  association’s  decision 
to  establish  the  inquiry. 

‘It’s  been  25  years  since  an  in-depth  look 
was  given  to  how  universities  are  run,”  Ken- 
says. 

World  trends  towards  decentralized 


management  systems  reflect  a move 
towards  more  democratic  self-government 
and  away  from  strict  hierarchies,  he  says. 
CAUT  questions  whether  these  trends  are 
being  mirrored  in  the  governing  structures 
of  universities  and  whether  current  struc- 
tures are  compatible  with  efficiency  and 
accountability. 

The  commission  will  report  on  five  key 
issues  of  university  management  — 
academic  administration,  senate  and 
general  faculty  councils,  board  of  gover- 
nors. the  role  of  professional  and  accredit- 
ing organizations  and  the  link  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments. 

CAUT  will  deal  with  the  issues  one  at  a 
time  at  future  council  meetings  and  will 
release  findings  in  a series  of  reports  prior 
to  publication  of  the  final  report  in  1993. 

Commission  members  are  Naomi 
Griffiths,  a history  professor  at  Carleton 
University;  Guy  Bourgeaull.  a professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Montreal; 
and  Ernst  Benjamin,  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  and  chair  of  the  Washington 
Higher  Education  Secretariat  Committee 
on  Minority  Participation  in  Postsecondary 
Education.  □ 


CALL  FOR 
PRESENTA- 
TION OR 
SUBMISSION 

The  Commission  of 
Inquiry  on  Canadian 
University  Education,  an 
organization  whose  mandate 
include.s  examining  the 
quality  of  university  educa* 
tion  and  the  relevance  of 
teaching  programs,  will  be 
holding  public  hearings  in 
several  Canadian  cities. 


Schedule  of  Hearings 

Quebec  City  October  17 

St  JohnV  October  19 

Montreal  (3cK>ber  22-23 

Halifax  October  25 

Vancouver  November  6 


Edmonton  November  8 
Saskatoon  November  9 
Winnipeg  November  20 
Toronn)  November  22-23 
Ottawa  December  4-5 


xnC^ebec  City  and  Montreal,  the  hearings  will  be  conducted  in  French; 
in  Ottawa,  they  will  be  bilingual;  elsewhere,  English  will  be  used.  At  all 
meetings,  briefs  will  be  accepted  in  either  official  language,  and  people  will 
be  free  to  make  presentations  and  answer  questions  in  the  language  of  their 
choice.  There  will  be  no  simultaneous  translation,  however. 

The  Commission  will  schedule  up  to  10  minutes  for  presentation  and  up 
to  20  minutes  for  discussion  with  the  Ommissioner  for  each  confirmed 
speaker  or  group.  Presenters  are  urged  to  summarize  their  material  rather 
than  read  it. 

If  you  have  other  submissions,  please  s<md  them  to  the  Commission  before 
[)ecembef  30, 1990, at 280AlbertStreet, Ottawa, Ontario  K1P5G8.  Where 
possible,  the  (Commission  would  appreciate  receiving  your  views  not  only  on 
paper  but  also  on  dinette  (5  1/4  inch,  WordPerfect). 

If  you  wish  to  make  a presentation  to  the  Commission  at  one  of  its 
hearings  this  fall,  please  contact  Jeffrey  Holmes  no  later  than  two  weeks 
before  the  hearing  at  which  you  want  to  appear.  Tel.:  (613)  238-5778, 
Fax:  (613)  235-8237. 


Speeches 


Editor's  note:  The  following  speech  on 
‘Universities  and  Canada's  Future”  was 
presented  by  President  Brian  Segal  to  the 
Canadian  Club  in  Toronto  Oct.  15.  Made  up 
of  members  of  the  professional  and  business 
community,  the  Canadian  Club  aims  to 
promote  a Canadian  Identity  and  unity, 
foster  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and  cul- 
tivate an  attachment  to  Canadian  institu- 
tions. 

As  1 was  preparing  my  remarks  for  today, 

I was  reminded  of  the  opening  sentence  in 
Charles  Dickens’  A Talc  of  Two  Cities.  Al- 
though written  about  130  years  ago,  the 
words  'It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the 
worst  of  times*  are  still  relevant  today. 

Never  in  the  history  of  civilization  have 
we  witnessed  such  profound  technological 
and  scientific  advances.  Practical  applica- 
tions in  communications  and  computers, 
medicine,  agriculture  and  food,  manufactur- 
ing. services  and  numerous  other  fields  have 
resulted  in  stronger  economies,  greater 
wealth  and  enhanced  lifestyles  for  many. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  enormous  ac- 
complishments, we  continue  to  be  chal- 
lenged by  significant  issues,  many  of  crisis 
proportions.  Environmental  degradation, 
problems  in  productivity  and  in  labor  and 
skill  adjustment,  unemployment,  racial  ten- 
sions, illiteracy,  homelessness  and  inequity 
continue  to  plague  us.  Added  to  these  en- 
demic problems  are  the  constitutional  quan- 
dary, regional  and  linguistic  tensions  and 
now  the  painful  impact  of  a recession. 

It  is  also  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of 
times  for  our  universities,  Today  universities 
graduate  more  students  than  ever  before,  yet 
policy  priorities  fail  to  place  university  sup- 
port very  high  on  the  public  expenditure 
agenda.  Today  university  research  has  made 
enormous  gains,  often  equal  to  the  world’s 
best,  yet  research  funding  in  Canada  falls 
well  behind  most  of  our  major  competitors. 
Today  universities  receive  more  absolute 
dollars  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  yet  we 
have  so  many  more  students  that  real  funding 
per  student  is  lower  today  than  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

1 propose  to  you  today  that  all  sectors  of 
our  society,  including  the  universities,  must 
work  together  to  overcome  our  problems 
and  ensure  that  the  ’90s  will  indeed  be  ‘the 
best  of  times.’ 

As  a nation,  we  have  much  to  be  satisfied 
about,  much  to  be  proud  of,  but,  currently, 
cynicism  abounds.  A recent  poll  conducted 
by  Decima  Research  and  published  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  reflects  widespread  disil- 
lusionment expressed  by  Canadians. 
'Canadian  opinions  of  the  competence  of 
politicians  and  business  leaders  have 
dropped  significantly  in  the  last  decade,'  says 
the  study.  Another  study,  from  the 
Yankelovich  Monitor  in  Canada,  also  points 
to  a ‘softening  in  consumers’  confidence  in 
the  ethics  of  both  government  and  business 
leaders.’ 

The  rcHUs  of  such  cynicism  were  seeded 
over  the  last  few  decades.  In  the  ’60s,  during 
periods  ol  great  public  expenditure  and 
strong  economic  growth,  most  sectors  o! 
society  were  able  to  realize  many  of  their 
expectations.  This  was  followed  by  the  '70s 
and  '80s,  during  which  there  was  immense 
faith  in  business  and  in  the  ability  of 
economic  growth,  science  and  technology  to 
solve  many  of  our  problems. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  aspirations  were 
achieved  during  this  period.  Economic 
growth. profitability, cfiiciency,  mobility  and 
labor  force  participation  all  achieved  great 
heights.  Yet  many  in  our  society  were  left  on 
the  sidelines  and  never  received  real  benefits 
from  these  developments.  The  current 
period,  in  contrast,  is  one  of  instability  and 
upheaval  for  virtually  all  of  us,  a time  of 
enormous  tensions,  fragmentation  and  sub- 
stantial gaps  between  promise  and  perfor- 
mance. 

Given  the  financial  constraints  that  have 
so  plagued  our  universities  at  a time  of  rapid- 
ly expanding  enrolments,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  universities  constantly  ap- 
pear to  be  saying  that  the  country  is  not  doing 
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enough  for  us.  However  true  the  cash 
shortages  and  heightened  expectations  may 
be,  universities  are,  and  must  become  even 
more,  dedicated  to  helping  Canada  secure  a 
more  humane,  saner  and  more  prosperous 
future. 

To  paraphrase  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  must 
ask  what  our  universities  can  do  for  our 
country.  How  can  we  do  our  part  to  diminish 
the  problems  that  are  hurting  Canada’s 
prospects? 

Although  it  is  not  my  intent  to  catalogue 
the  long  list  of  university  achievements  and 
essential  services  that  impact  positively  on 
people,  institutions,  governments  and  the 
private  and  voluntary  sectors,  a brief  review 
of  our  core  mission  will  help  illuminate  my 
biases. 

We  share  with  so  many  others  in  our 
society  the  firm  belief  that  individual  success 
in  personal  and  labor  market  terms  is  highly 
dependent  on  a university  education.  As  has 
been  said  many  times  over,  our  future  suc- 
cess as  a country  depends  much  more  on 
brain  than  on  brawn. 


A university  performs  a number  of  inter- 
dependent functions:  teaching,  research, 
scholarship  and  service  to  society.  A major 
component  of  service  to  society  is  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  values,  culture  and 
attitudes  between  successive  generations. 

Through  research  and  scholarship, 
universities  have  contributed  scientific, 
philosophical,  social,  economic,  humanistic 
and  esthetic  thought  and  knowledge  that 
transform  our  world  and  simultaneously  help 
us  to  better  understand  and  deal  with  its 
complexities. 

Our  faculty  are  the  essential  component 
in  all  of  these  functions.  Students  can  easily 
learn  the  basics  of  a subject  from  a good 
textbook.  But  a passionately  curious  and 
knowledgeable  academic  can  ignite  endur- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  immense  f>otential  of 
biotechnology,  the  subtle  intricacies  of  ar- 
chitectural design  or  the  timeless  value  of 
philosophical  thinking.  The  same  spirit 
motivates  the  academic  to  pursue  research 
that  will  develop,  elaborate  and  refine  an 
aspect  of  his  or  her  chosen  subject,  to  see  the 
relevance  and  usefulness  of  the  work  and. 
subsequently,  extend  it  to  society  at  large. 
Such  initiative  and,  most  importantly, 
freedom  to  explore  and  create  new  ideas  are 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Most  of  all,  universities  help  students  to 
evolve  a sense  of  self,  as  well  as  a vision  of 
their  future,  the  kind  of  society  they  wish  to 
live  in  and  how  to  shape  it  according  to  the 
dominant  values  of  decency,  tolerance,  so- 
cial responsibility  and  democracy. 

Allan  Bloom,  in  his  popular  and  challeng- 
ing book.  The  Cto.sin}’  of  the  American 
Mind,  states  that  ‘every  educational  system 
has  a moral  goal  that  it  tries  to  maintain  and 
that  informs  its  curriculum.  It  wants  to 
produce  a certain  kind  of  human  being.’ 
Universities  in  Canada  seek  to  graduate  in- 
dividuals for  whom  democratic  values  and 
the  spirit  of  service  to  society  dominate  their 
work  and  personal  lives. 

The  decades  of  the  ’70s  and  ’80s  saw  the 
evolution  of  an  ethic  of  winners  and  losers, 
of  haves  and  have  nots,  of  greed  in  the  face 
of  poverty.  If  we  have  learned  one  thing  from 
this  period,  it  is  that  a society  in  which  only 
one  segment  wins  is  a society  setting  itself  up 
for  large  losses  in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  emerge  from  political, 
economic  and  social  fragmentation  in  the 
’90s,  the  new  reality  must  be  a different 
political  culture  demanding  more  collabora- 


tive approaches  to  charting  our  future.  The 
response  to  fragmentation  must  be  partner- 
ship; the  reaction  to  the  status  quo  must  be 
momentum. 

The  partnerships  and  alliances  of  the  ’90s 
should  reflect  a transforming  culture  that 
involves  more,  and  often  new.  players  work- 
ing collaboratively  to  address  the  tough  is- 
sues. 

Not  all  leadership  can  come  from  govern- 
ment, nor  should  it.  Government  is  not  the 
centre  of  society.  All  of  us  — our  institutions 
and  the  impact  we  make  through  our  con- 
tributions, whether  they  be  educational,  cul- 
tural, social  or  economic  — must  make  the 
difference.  Just  as  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
governments  to  do  their  part,  so  do  govern- 
ments have  the  same  right  to  expect  all  of  us, 
including  universities,  to  do  our  share.  In 
light  of  the  challenges  that  face  us,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  universities  to  pursue  means  of  effec- 
tively contributing  through  our  teaching, 
research  and  service. 

The  university  is  not  an  island  unto  itself 
in  the  wider  community,  nor  is  it  a free- 


standing structure  disconnected  from  the  in- 
stitutions on  which  it  depends. 

Indeed.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  university 
is  both  a symbol  and  a place  of  discovery,  a 
non-partisan  place  where  the  diverse  sectors 
of  our  society  can  meet  and  collaborate.  At 
the  University  of  Guelph,  for  example,  the 
George  Morris  Centre  for  Agriculture  and 
the  Future  works  with  all  members  of  the 
industry  to  develop  policies  and  strategies. 
The  common  aim  is  to  ensure  the  viability 
and  profitability  of  Canadian  agriculture. 
Our  major  international  conferences  on 
peace  and  security  and  on  ethics  and  tech- 
nology also  exemplify  how  the  university 
provides  a place  where  people  with  diverse 
concerns  and ‘baggage’  can  meet  and  agree 
on  the  essential  issues  and  on  collaborative 
solutions.  Many  other  universities  have 
similar  examples. 

We  must  do  more  to  promote  the  campus 
as  a dynamic  place  where  collaboration  and 
imagination  meet,  where  analysis  and  action 
converge,  and  where  adversarial  positions 
are  overshadowed  by  collective  purpose. 

Whether  the  problem  is  environmental 
degradation,  hunger,  poverty,  urban  decay, 
disease  or  constitutional  division,  univer- 
sities have  significant  contributions  to  make 
along  with  other  partners. 

If  I may  be  permitted  a few  more  partisan 
remarks,  the  University  of  Guelph,  along 
with  our  many  partners  in  government,  busi- 
ness and  universities  around  the  world,  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  such  areas 
as  toxicology,  biotechnology,  productivity 
and  aging,  environmental  protection,  rural 
development,  food  processing,  child 
development,  family  crisis  intervention, 
multilateral  trade  and  animal  care,  to  name 
but  a few.  Again,  such  examples  of  col- 
laborative results  abound  at  universities 
across  the  country. 

Offices  of  transfer  technology  that  func- 
tion like  brokers  with  government  and  in- 
dustry are  becoming  common  on  Canadian 
campuse,s.  Such  offices  ensure  the  practical 
application  of  relevant  university  research. 
They  act  as  a liaison  between  researchers 
and  industry  to  attract  and  arrange  commer- 
cial research  contracts,  to  process  patents 
and  to  set  up  spin-off  companies. 

The  University  of  British  Columbia  has 
initialed  research  and  product  development 
in  co-operation  with  numerous  private-sec- 
tor companies,  including  the  forestry, 
agriculture  and  aquaculture  industries. 


Computer  terminals  and  engineering-design 
software  programs  are  among  the  products 
of  75  spin-off  companies  associated  with 
research  at  the  University  of  Waterloo.  At 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute’s  Centre  for 
Advanced  Technology  Education,  faculty 
work  with  over  200  companies.  They  are 
developing  education  programs  and  practi- 
cal applications  in  many  fields  such  as 
robotics,  fibre  optics  and  lasers. 

Now  campuses  need  to  focus  more  on 
developing  similar  transfer  arrangements  for 
relevant  university  research  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto’s  institute  of  policy  analysis. 
Many  of  the  most  intractable  problems  con- 
fronting us  are  human,  social,  behavioral, 
attitudinai,  organizational  and  economic  in 
nature,  rather  than  scientific. 

For  example,  science  and  technology  can 
only  provide  a partial  solution  to  our  most 
pressing  environmental  problems.  Society 
must  behave  differently,  people  must  change 
their  priorities  and  expectations,  and  or- 
ganizations must  foster  different  ap- 
proaches, if  our  abuse  of  the  air,  land  and 
water  is  to  change.  Science  and  technology 
cannot  solve  our  regional  and  linguistic 
problems.  They  cannot  solve  problems  with 
our  native  people  or  the  decline  of  our  rural 
areas  as  cities  gain  in  size  and  strength. 

For  all  the  disciplines,  working  in  alliance 
with  other  sectors  stimulates  greater  use  of 
both  basic  and  applied  research,  because  this 
arrangement  ensures  that  research  results 
are  used  and  applied.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  ignore 
already  funded  expertise  and  to  limit  the 
options  available. 

Yet  when  one  looks  at  federal  funding  for 
research,  it  is  clear  that  more  money  is 
needed  for  the  three  granting  councils  — the 
Medical  Research  Council,  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  and  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  resources 
made  available  to  fund  social  science  and 
humanities  research  in  Canada  are  a mere 
fraction  of  the  research  money  available.  In 
1989/90,  SSHRC  received  eight  per  cent  of 
total  federal  grants  to  universities,  whereas 
NSERC  received  53  per  cent  and  the  MRC 
received  30  per  cent. 

Although  we  must  continue  to  push  for 
more  funds  for  all  the  research  councils,  the 
resources  for  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  must  be  recalibrated  higher  if  we 
expect  the  incredible  talent  in  our  univer- 
sities to  have  the  necessary  capacity  to  ad- 
dress the  kind  of  social  problems  and  issues 
I have  been  speaking  about. 

Every  university  is  a national  institution. 
Many  universities  are  both  national  and  in- 
ternational in  nature  and  purpose,  while  at 
the  same  time  striving  to  meet  local  needs 
and  satisfy  local  aspirations.  If  you  think  of 
places  in  society  where  people  of  different 
ethnic,  race,  regional,  economic  class  and 
other  differential  attributes  come  together 
and  live  together,  no  institution  does  it  better 
than  the  university.  The  capacity  to  generate 
a sense  of  homogeneity  in  the  face  of  diver- 
sity, a sense  of  individual  purpose  and  collec- 
tive optimism  among  students  about 
themselves  and  the  country  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  institution  in  society. 

As  universities  seek  out  ways  of 
strengthening  our  role  in  society,  of  doing 
more  to  help  us  meet  and  shape  the  future, 
we  must  build  a greater  spirit  of  service 
among  our  students  — service  to  themselves, 
their  families,  their  communities  and  to  the 
country.  I cannot  conceive  of  a contribution 
more  important  for  our  universities  to  make. 

Yes,  we  pursue  knowledge  and  impart 
learning.  But  we  are  first  and  foremost  a 
place  where  people  come  to  build  their  lives 
and  work  with  others  in  personal  and  collec- 
tive intellectual  pursuit.  Universities  shape 
citizens.  Citizens  determine  what  kind  of 
national  values  and  purpose  a country 
embraces.  National  values  and  purposes 
shape  global  priorities. 

Never  before  has  our  ability  to  make  a 
difference  mattered  more.  Our  responsibility 
to  make  that  difference  must  not  be  set  aside. 
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Introduction 

In  November  1989.  President  Brian  Segal 
established  the  Working  Group  on  Well- 
ness. 

Chaired  by  Dr.  Karen  Acheson,  director 
of  Health  Services,  the  group  consisted  of 
John  Campbell,  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety;  Norm  Demers,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre;  undergraduate 
student  Helen  de  Sails;  Carl  Gorman,  Com- 
municationsServices;  College  of  Arts  Dean 
David  Murray;  Prof.Susan  Pfeiffer, School 
of  Human  Biology;  Vic  Reimer,  Personnel; 
and  Susan  Struthers,  Wellness  Learning 
Centre.  The  group’s  mandate  was  to 


propose  future  directions  for  wellness  ef- 
forts at  U of  G. 

The  concept  of  wellness  is  not  new  to 
this  University.  A Wellness  Task  Group  has 
been  planning  and  implementing  wellness 
programming  for  students  for  the  past 
seven  years.  The  aims  and  objectives  docu- 
ment Towards  2000  pledges  that  Guelph 
“will  be  sensitive  to  the  well-being  and  in- 
tegrity of  students,  faculty  and  staff.” 

Wellness  (or  well-being)  in  this  context 
means  enhancing  health  and  preventing 
accidents  and  disease  by  effecting  change 
in  individual  lifestyles  and  the  environment. 
Individuals  bear  the  responsibility  for  their 
stale  of  being  or  lifestyle,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  their  state  of  being  is  within  their 


own  reach. 

But  the  environment  — both  cultural 
and  physical  — can  pose  a threat  to  well- 
being. As  a result,  employers  such  as  the 
University  have  a moral  responsibility,  and 
increasingly  a legal  obligation,  to  ensure 
that  the  workplace  is  a safe  and  healthful 
environment.  The  University's  fiscal 
responsibility  includes  reducing  Workers’ 
Compensation  Board  (WCB)  premiums 
and  injuiy  awards,  reducing  absenteeism 
rates  and  associated  costs  and  improving 
productivity. 

Toward  2000  identified  another  chal- 
lenge with  respect  to  wellness:‘A  principal 
demand  on  the  University,  therefore,  and 
one  that  has  not  been  stressed  sufficiently 


in  our  traditional  understanding  of  its  role, 
will  be  to  educate  for  change." 

Because  the  work  of  the  University  in- 
volves educating  students  for  change,  the 
faculty  and  staff  have  important  roles  in 
modelling  balanced  approaches  to  growth, 
development  and  change.  Current 
philosophies  of  wellness  have  sprung  up 
partly  as  a response  to  the  increasingly 
complex  and  stressful  aspects  of  rapid  and 
unpredictable  change. 

A well-considered  philosophy  of  well- 
ness provides  a framework  that  enables 
individuals  and  institutions  to  develop, 
grow  and  change  in  ways  that  are  balanced, 
integrated  and  person-centred. 


Recommendations 

1 . That  the  University  accept  this  report  and 
explicitly  endorse  its  policy  on  wellness. 

2.  That  the  programs  identified  in  the  well- 
ness program  inventory  be  supported,  espe- 
cially the  student  wellness  program  under  the 
direction  of  (he  student  health  educator. 
Those  individuals  responsible  for  the  iden- 
tified wellness  programming  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  programs  and 
expand  them  where  necessary  to  meet  (he 
demand. 

3.  That  U of  G's  continuing  commitment  to 
wellness  be  co-ordinated  and  promoted  by  a 
newly  created  distinct  position  of  staff  well- 
ness educator  within  the  occupational  health 
division  of  Health  Services.  We  believe  that  a 
staff  wellness  promotion  program  will  be 
co.si-effective  through  the  reduction  of  ab- 
senteeism and  work-related  injury  and  ill- 
ness. Key  functions  of  the  wellness  educator 
will  be  to  infuse  this  new  concept  of  wellness 
into  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
University,  identify  community  needs,  main- 
tain communication  among  the  variouscam- 
pus  programs,  lobby  external  agencies  for 
program  support  and  encourage  program 
use.  We  recommend  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  from  all 
employee  groups  on  campus  be  appointed  to 
advise  and  assist  the  staff  wellness  educator. 
The  success  and  effectiveness  of  this  ap- 
proach should  be  evaluated  by  a President’s 
Advisory  Council  committee  struck  for  this 
purpose,  five  years  after  the  wellness 
educator  is  in  place.  We  recommend  that 
sharing  of  resources  and  other  appropriate 
links  be  made  between  student-centred  well- 
ness programming  and  faculty/staff 
programming  for  cost-effectiveness  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  effort. 


Proposed 
U of  G policy 
on  wellness 

Wellness  means  enhancing  health  and 
preventing  accidents  or  disease  by  effecting 
change  in  individuals’  lifestyles  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  health  and  well-being  of  in- 
dividuals are  within  their  own  reach,  and 
they  bear  primary  responsibility  for  their 
level  of  wellness. 

The  University  does  acknowledge,  how- 
ever. that  it  can  help  its  members  enhance 
their  health  and  prevent  accident  and  dis- 
ease. 

U of  G is  committed  to  a partnership  with 
its  members  to  promote  individual  and  in- 
stitutional wellness.  Specifically,  this  com- 
mitment involves; 

■ education  of  students.  Education  shall 
be  interpreted  in  its  broadest  sense  to 
ensure  that  the  messages  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  foster  and  model  well- 
ness. 

■ providing  a safe  and  healthful  environ- 
ment in  which  to  live  and  work. 
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■ offering  opportunities  for  personal 
growth  to  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

■ wellness  promotion  programs  designed 
to  maintain  and  enhance  existing  levels 
of  health. 


Highlights  of 
current  thinking 
on  wellness 

Health  is  an  important  resource  for  every 
person  and  for  every  community.  Modern 
understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of 
health  and  the  number  of  areas  of  life  that 
are  components  of  health  has  created  the 
need  for  a new  term.  The  word“wellness"  has 
come  to  be  used  to  signal  health  in  a multi- 
dimensional model. 

Wellness  is  much  more  than  physical 
health.  Although  there  is  disagreement  in  the 
literature  about  the  number  and  names  of  the 
areas  of  life  included  in  the  wellness  concept, 
it  is  unanimously  agreed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  them.  The  areas  proposed  range 
from  three  (physical,  mental  and  social)  to 
six  (intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  social, 
occupational  and  spiritual). 

The  following  definitions  of  the  six 
dimensions  were  adapted  from  those 
proposed  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Stevens  Point  Institute: 

■ Intellectual:  The  degree  to  which  the 
- - mind  is  engaged  in  creative,  stimulating 

mental  activities.  An  intellectually  well 
person  uses  the  resources  available  to 
expand  knowledge  and  skills. 

■ Emotional;  The  degree  to  which  we  are 
aware  of  and  accept  our  feelings.  This 
includes  the  degree  to  which  we  feel 
positive  and  enthusiastic  about  our- 
selves and  life.  It  reflects  the  capacity  to 
appropriately  control  our  feelings  and 
related  behavior,  and  realistically  assess 
our  limitations. 

■ Physical:  The  degree  to  which  we  main- 
tain cardiovascular  fitness,  flexibility 
and  strength.  It  reflects  the  behaviors 
that  help  us  prevent  or  detect  early  ill- 
nesses and  the  degree  to  which  we  make 
wise  nutritional  choices. 

■ Swial:  The  degree  to  which  we  con- 
tribute to  the  common  welfare  of  our 
community.  This  reflects  our  inter- 
dependence with  others. 

■ Occupational:  The  satisfaction  gained 
from  our  work  and  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  enriched  by  that  work.  (Some 
authorities  prefer  to  use  the  term  voca- 
tional because  of  its  connotation  of  ser- 
vice as  well  as  self-actualization.) 

■ Spiritual:  Our  ongoing  involvement  in 
seeking  meaning  and  purpose  in  human 
existence.  Spirituality  includes  a deep 
appreciation  for  the  depth  and  expanse 
of  life  and  the  natural  forces  that  exist  in 
the  universe. 

Wellness  theorie.s  also  commonly  assume 
that  the  various  dimensions,  whether  three  or 
six.  are  interdependent.  The  level  of  health  in 
one  dimension  influences  the  level  of  health 


in  the  other  dimensions,  positively  or  nega- 
tively. 

Wellness  is  also  seen  as  an  empowering 
concept,  placing  the  enhancement  of  health 
in  all  the.se  dimensions  within  the  reach  of 
the  individual  or  institution.  It  connotes 
growth  and  change  toward  an  ideal  state, 
and  balance  between  the  dimensions  is  very 
important. 

There  is  no  absolute  scale  of  measure- 
ment for  wellness.  It  can  exist  independently 
of  disease  and  disability.  Diabetics  and 
paraplegics,  for  example,  can  be  well  despite 
the  limitations  imposed  by  their  disorder, 
disease  or  disability.  There  is  allowance  in 
the  concept  of  wellness  for  significant  in- 
dividual variation. 

The  following  definition  of  wellness  was 
adapted  by  the  Working  Group  on  Wellness 
from  the  work  of  the  Wellness  Task  Group; 
Wellness  means  enhancing  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  life  and  achieving  an  ideal 
balance  among  them.  It  is  a constantly 
adapting,  dynamic  state.  It  is  sought  by  an 
individual  or  an  institution,  through  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  activities  that 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  expand  the 
potential  for  higher  levels  of  functioning. 

The  working  group  on  wellness  also 
developed  a description  of  the  dimensions  of 
wellness  for  institutions; 

■ InteilectuaEThe  degree  to  which  crea- 
tive, intelligent  thought  is  encouraged 
and  respected. 

■ Emotional:  The  degree  to  which  the 
individual’s  feelings  within  the  institu- 
tional community  are  respected.  The  de- 
gree to  which  the  feelings  of  the 
community  are  positive  and  enthusias- 
tic. 

■ Physical:  The  degree  to  which  the  per- 
sons in  the  institution  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  become  or  remain  physi- 
cally fit.  The  degree  to  which  the  work- 
site and  job- training  programs  make  the 


institution  safe  and  healthful. 

■ Social:  The  degree  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  are  expected  or 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  aspects  of 
institutional  life  that  enhance  the  wel- 
fare of  persons  or  groups  within  the  in- 
stitution or  the  institution  itself. 

■ Occupational:  The  degree  to  which  the 
employees  of  the  institution  gain  satis- 
faction from  their  work  and  are  enriched 
by  it,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
committed  to  service. 

■ Spiritual:  The  degree  to  which  the  in- 
stitution allows,  encourages  or  enables 
its  community  to  be  involved  in  seeking 
meaning  and  purpose  in  human  exist- 
ence. 


Is  it  important  for  the 
University  of  Guelph 
to  concern  itself 
with  wellness? 

U of  G has  supported  the  development 
and  implementation  of  wellness  programs 
for  students  for  the  past  seven  years.  The 
Wellness  Task  Group  and  Student  Affairs 
have  encouraged  the  growth  of  fitness  clas- 
ses, lifestyle  improvement  and  risk- 
reduction  programs. 

The  efforts  of  the  task  group  led  to  the 
hiring  of  a wellness  educator  for  students. 
The  educator  is  on  a two-year  contract 
funded  by  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  and 
the  University  to  study  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs  and  assess  the  efficacy  of  health- 
promotion  techniques  in  effecting  positive 
change. 

This  support  for  student  wellness 
programming  indicates  that  Guelph  already 
has  a significant  commitment  to  wellness.  As 
stated  in  Toward  2000,*  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity involves  educating  students  for  change." 
The  ability  to  adapt  to  change  and  to  balance 
the  demands  of  life  Is  taught  by  improving 
skills  in  all  areas  or  dimensions  of  life. 

Powerful  indirect  messages  about 
growth,  development  and  change  are  also 
provided  at  the  University.  Student  develop- 
ment theories  say  that  the  environment  and 
the  atmosphere  of  an  institution  communi- 
cate how  to  solve  problems,  who  to  respect, 
what  lifestyles  are  attractive  and  what  ex- 
pectations are  reasonable. 

Indirect  wellness  programming  for  stu- 
dents requires  that  senior  administration, 
faculty  and  staff  learn  and  model  balanced 
approaches  to  growth,  development  and 
change. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  part  of  wellness 
programming  for  students  and  need  wellness 
programming  themselves. 

U of  G is  an  employer.  It  has  worksites 
with  physical,  mechanical  and  chemical 
hazards.  The  Occupational  Health  and 
Safely  Act  and  the  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  are  two  examples  of  provincial  statutes 
that  dictate  aspects  of  wellness  policy  to 
employers. 

Wellness  programming  provides  poten- 
tial financial  benefits  to  the  University.  Al- 
though the  research  is  still  scanty,  studies 
done  to  date  show  that  employee  wellness 


programming  results  in  lower  absentee 
rates. 

With  an  absentee  rate  of  about  four  per 
cent  and  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $120 
million,  the  University’s  direct  cost  for  paid 
time  not  worked  is  about  $4.8  million  a year. 

This  direct  cost  represents  only  the  lip  of 
the  iceberg.  There  is  a huge  spin-off  of  in- 
direct costs  resulting  from  temporary  re- 
placements. overtime  wages,  reduced 
service,  lost  productivity,  lost  contracts, 
damaged  equipment,  decreased  morale,  in- 
creased injury,  WCB  claims,  major  medical 
expenses,  long-term  disability  costs,  more 
supervisory  personnel  and  supervisory  train- 
ing requirements. 

Literature  on  this  subject  suggests  that 
indirect  costs  are  two  limes  the  direct  costs. 
In  the  University’s  case,  that  adds  up  to  $9.6 
millioii.  That  means  the  total  cost  of  absen- 
teeism at  Guelph  could  be  as  high  as  $14.4 
million  a year.  A reduction  in  absenteeism 
from  four  per  cent  to  three  per  cent  could 
result  in  a $3. 6-million  saving  each  year. 

The  University  is  required  by  law  to  pay 
an  annual  premium  to  the  Workers’  Com- 
pensation Board,  a government-run  in- 
surance plan  funded  totally  by  employers. 
The  premium  assessed  for  the  University  is 
intended  to  cover  all  costs  of  any  work- 
related  injury  suffered  by  an  employee. 

These  costs  include  loss  of  wages,  all 
medical  costs  (including  doctors’  visits, 
hospital  care,  diagnostic  tests),  physical  and 
occupational  rehabilitation,  and  long-term 
disability. 

Work-related  injuries  are  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Plan.  The  employer  will  pay  a financial 
penalty  that  could  be  as  high  as  1 00  per  cent 
of  the  premium  if  the  cost  and  frequency  of 
employee  injuries  are  higher  than  com- 
parable employers'  experience. 

This  system  provides  a punitive  stimulus 
to  convince  employers  of  the  wisdom  of 
reducing  work-related  injuries.  In  1 972.  U of 
G \yas  assigned  a 100-per-cent  penalty.  Al- 
though the  double  assessment  was  success- 
fully appealed,  the  possibility  of  being 
assessed  up  to  double  the  anticipated 
premium  is  a powerful  incentive  for  change. 

Ontario  universities  have  an  agreement 
with  the  WCB  to  use  a new  formula  for 
premiums  and  assessments,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  introduced  within  the  next  two 
years.  Called  the  new  experimental  ex- 
perience rating  formula,  it’s  designed  to 
reduce  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  present 
plan  and  create  a positive  incentive  for 
employers  to  introduce  effective  work  and 
safety  programs. 

U nder  this  formula,  employers  with  fewer 
than  the  average  number  of  WCB  claims 
will  receive  an  annual  rebate  that  can  be 
substantial.  This  formula  is  in  use  in  hospitals 
and  some  industries  and  is  proving  success- 
ful. 

U of  G’s  premium  costs  for  workers’  com- 
pensation were  $437,000  in  1989  and  are 
increasing  annually. 

In  addition,  the  liberality  of  WCB  awards 
associated  with  back  or  soft-tissue  injuries 
are  increasing.  Both  of  these  injury  types  are 
related  to  workplace  safety,  lifting  skills  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  employee. 

Programs  teaching  workplace  safety  and 
encouraging  employee  fitness  and  general 
health  awareness  reduce  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  this  type  of  injury  and  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  on  long-term  dis- 
ability. 


Who  else  is  doing 
wellness  promotion? 

U of  G is  not  the  only  institution  or  com- 
munity wrestling  with  this  issue.  A later  sec- 
tion of  this  report  provides  a summary  of  the 
wellness  programming  available  in  seven 
Ontario  universities. 

Community  wellness,  as  described  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  its  definition 
of  a healthy  city,  could  easily  apply  to 
smaller  communities  and  residential  institu- 
tions: “one  that  is  continually  developing 
those  public  policies  and  creating  those 
phy,sical  and  social  environments  which 
enable  its  people  to  mutually  support  each 


other  in  carrying  out  all  the  functions  of  life 
and  achieving  their  full  potential.” 

In  1988,  a subcommittee  of  Toronto’s 
board  of  health  produced  the  report  Toronto 
2000,  A Strategy  for  a Healthier  City,  with 
plans  for  a wide  range  of  wellness  programs. 

Large  companies  such  as  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Co.,  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 
and  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada  have  al- 
ready successfully  introduced  wellness 
programs  in  the  workplace  and  intend  to 
continue  them. 

A review  of  wellness  programs  in  in- 
dustry reveals  common  elements  in  those 
that  are  successful: 

■ They  are  supported  by  senior  manage- 
ment and  employees. 

■ Except  for  programs  that  are  legislated, 
they  are  opportunities  for  staff,  not  com- 
pulsory programs. 

■ Their  timing  is  flexible. 

■ They  address  a wide  variety  of  interests 
and  health-improvement  needs. 

■ The  wellness  programming  is  highly 
visible,  reinforcing  the  concept  of  the 
work  community  endorsing  wellness.  A 
logo  used  to  identify  every  wellness  pro- 
gram can  improve  the  visibility  of  in- 
dividual programs. 

■ Wellness  programs  can  start  small  and 
grow  as  interest  and  resources  become 
available. 

■ There  may  be  external  funding  sources 
for  the  establishment  of  some  kinds  of 
wellness  programming. 

■ Wellness  goals  include  helping 
employees  feel  good  about  themselves 
and  their  work. 


What  are  the  future 
directions  for  wellness? 

Paralleling  the  development  of  wellness 
concepts  has  been  the  evolution  of  wellness 
promotion  in  the  workplace.  Currently, 
health  in  the  workplace  is  characterized  by 
a problem  orientation.  Employees  perceived 
as  sick  or  having  problems  are  believed  to  be 
in  need  of  treatment  to  effect  a cure.  Physical 
dimensions  of  illness  and  health  are  em- 
phasized. Employees  receive  treatment  or 
referral.  This  model  is  crisis-oriented  and 
depends  on  professional  resources  in  the 
workplace. 

The  new  concept  of  wellness  promotion 
in  the  workplace  is  characterized  by  a 
preventive  and  promotional  orientation.  All 
employees  are  perceived  as  whole  people 
potentially  requiring  a variety  of  health  sup- 
ports (skill  building,  risk  avoidance  and  risk 
reduction). 

Well-being  is  understood  to  include  all 
the  dimensions  of  life  noted  above.  The  cul- 
ture. structure  and  operation  of  the  organiza- 
tion can  and  should  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  personal  well-being  of  employees. 
Employees  are  empowered  to  use  resources 
within  the  workplace  such  as  mutual  support 
of  co-workers  and  self-help  groups.  These 
two  approaches  are  complementary,  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

The  future  direction  of  wellness  is  well- 
ness promotion  in  the  workplace.  This  is  an 
educational  activity  designed  to  maintain 
and  enhance  existing  levels  of  health  through 


the  implementation  of  effective  programs, 
services  and  policies. 


U of  G facilities 
and  programs 
for  wellness 

Wellness  is  soextensive  a concept  that  the 
programs  at  U of  G that  enhance  at  least  one 
dimension  of  life  are  legion.  The  following 
list  may  not  include  all  programs  contribut- 
ing to  individuals’  wellness.  Many  of  the 
programs  are  available  on  a limited  basi.s. 
Others  are  available  only  to  students  or  are 
personnel  programs  available  only  to  staff 
and  faculty. 

The  following  programs  and  facilities  are 
presented  by  a variety  of  campus  resources. 
There  is  currently  no  co-ordination  of  effort 
or  uniform  identification  of  programs. 

Wellness  programming 
for  students 

1.  Athletics:  Aerobics,  swimming,  weight 
lifting,  skating,  varsity  and  intramural  sports 
programs,  tennis,  fitness  classes,  baseball, 
athletic  trainer,  etc.  Access  to  facilities  for 
informal  activities,  including  running,  swim- 
ming, skating  and  tennis. 

2.  Health  Services:  Primary  and  episodic  care 
for  students  and  their  families.  Special 
programs  include  the  wellness  educator  and 
learning  centre,  allergy  shots,  medical  slips, 
health-care  advice,  physiotherapy  and  an  im- 
munization service.  There  is  a subsidy  for 
enrolment  in  the  stress  management  and 
biofeedback  centre. 

3.  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre:  The  counselling  unit  offers  therapy 
for  a wide  variety  of  psychological  problems. 
Pastoral  counselling  through  the  chaplains  is 
also  available.  The  Student  Resource  Centre 
offers  career  counselling,  the  Connection 
Desk  and  the  learning  centre.  The  LIFE 
(Lifestyle  Information  For  Everyone)  Centre 
provides  information  and  programming  re- 
lated to  nutrition,  alcohol  and  drug  use  and 
abuse,  stress  management,  procrastination, 
sexual  abuse  and  harassment,  coping  with 
depression  and  anxiety,  self-esteem,  healthy 
relationships,  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
suicide  prevention,  financial  management, 
eating  disorders.  Adult  Children  of  Al- 
coholics, Alcoholics  Anonymous,  coping 
with  grief  and  Wellness  Advisory  Group 
programming. 

4.  Day-Care  facilities:  Available  on  campus. 

5.  Food  Services:  A variety  of  convenient 
locations  providing  food  and  beverages,  as 
well  as  nutrition  education. 

6.  The  Arboretum:  Available  for  nature 
studies  and  activities  of  many  kinds,  both 
formal  and  informal. 

7.  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre: 
Marital  and  personal  counselling  by  self  or 
physician  referral. 


8.  Residence  wellness  programs:  By  the 
Residence  Life  staff. 

Wellness  programming 
for  faculty  and  staff 

1.  Athletics:  Aerobics,  swimming,  weight- 
lifting, skating,  intramural  sports  programs, 
tennis,  basketball,  soccer,  fitness  classes, 
baseball,  etc.  Access  to  facilities  for  informal 
activities,  including  Cardiovascular  Club, 
old-timers’  hockey,  noon-hour  walking  and 
running,  swimming,  skating  and  tennis. 

2.  Health  Services:  Primary  and  episodic  care 
for  faculty,  staff  and  their  families.  Services 
include  allergy  shots  and  immunization.  The 
Occupational  Health  Unit  provides  assess- 
ments and  treatment  of  occupational  injury 
and  health  exposure,  preplacement  assess- 
ments, return-to- work  assessments, 
physiotherapy  and  rabies  immunization. 

Surveillance  programs  are  also  provided 
for  those  working  with  pesticides  or  high 
noise  levels  or  who  may  be  exposed  to 
zoonotic  diseases.  Wellness  programming 
such  as  the  back-care  program,  smoking  ces- 
sation clinics  and  referral  to  the  High  Perfor- 
mance and  Stress  Management  Clinic  are 
also  offered. 

3.  Human  resource  programs:  Statutory 
programs  include  maternity  leave,  workers’ 
compensation,  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
OHIP,  the  pay  equity  program  and  the 
employment  equity  program.  There  are  al.so 
a number  of  non-,statutory  programs: 

■ Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP): 
on-campus  counselling  and  therapy  for 
a variety  of  health  and  social  problems 
that  may  affect  faculty  and  staff.  This 
includes  marriage,  family  and  financial 
counselling,  treatment  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  and  stress  management. 

■ Employee  benefits  program;  short-  and 
long-term  sick  leave:  paid  personal 
leave;  paternity  leave;  dental,  major 
medical,  drug  and  life  insurance;  pen- 
sion plan,  scholarship  plan  for  depend- 
ants, tuition  waiver  program; 
bereavement  leave;  and  personal  leaves 
of  absence. 

■ Absentee  monitoring  programs  through 
supervisor  training  for  the  counselling 
and  referral  of  employees. 

■ Management  training  for  those  taking 
on  administrative  posts. 

■ Retirement  counselling  for  retiring 
employees. 

■ Sexual  harassment  policy. 

■ Flexible  work  hours  policy. 

■ Grievance  mechanisms  and  third-party 
involvement  in  disputes. 

■ Orientation  programs  for  faculty  and 
staff. 

• Staff  development  training  program: 
assertiveness  training,  supervisor  train- 
ing. early  retirement,  etc. 

4.  Environmental  health  and  safety:  Present 
programs  and  services  to  reduce  risk  and 
ensure  compliance  with  statutory  require- 
ments include  a committee  network  of  the 
Central  Health  and  Safety  Committee  and 
the  Departmental  Health  and  Safety  Com- 
mittees. They  also  include  the  Radiation 
Safety  Committee,  the  Biosafety  Committee, 
the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital  Infection 
Control  Committee  and  the  Zoonotic  Dis- 
eases Committee. 

Environmental  health  and  safety 
programs  include  health  physics,  biosafety, 
environmental  assessments,  hazardous 
materials  management,  occupational 
hygiene,  hazardous  waste  management,  safe 
work  practices,  fire  and  safety  audits,  acci- 
dent investigations,  and  design  standards  for 
safety  and  ergonomic  considerations  relat- 
ing to  new  buildings  and  furniture. 

A medical  emergency  response  service  is 
also  provided  to  the  University  community 
on  a 24-hour-a-day  basis. 

Training  programs  for  faculty  and  staff 
include; 

■ Workplace  Hazardous  Materials 
Management  and  Information  System; 

■ safe  use  of  radiochemicals  and  radia- 
tion-producing devices; 

■ safe  handling  and  containment  of  asbes- 
tos; 
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■ safe  handling  of  pesticides; 

■ safe  work  practices; 

■ zoonotic  disease  control;  and 

■ first  aid  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion courses. 

5.  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre:  The  counselling  unit  offers  counsell- 
ing and  therapy  for  faculty  and  staff  as  part 
of  the  EAP  program.  TTie  LIFE  Centre  is  an 
extension  of  the  counselling  unit  and  is  also 
available  to  faculty  and  staff  Sexual  Harass- 
ment Awareness  Days  are  provided  with  ad- 
ministrative support  from  the  counselling 
unit. 

6.  Day*Care  facilities:  Available  on  campus. 

7.  Food  Services:  A variety  of  convenient 
locations  providing  food  and  beverages,  as 
well  as  nutrition  education. 

8.  The  Arboretum:  Available  for  nature 
studies  and  activities  of  many  kinds,  both 
fonnal  and  informal. 

9.  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre: 
Marital  and  personal  counselling  available. 


Review  of  the 
Powell  Report 

The  1 985  Powell  Report  was  a proposal 
for  the'Dcvelopment  of  a Health  and  Fitness 
Program  for  the  Faculty  and  Staff  Of  the 
University  of  Guelph.’ 

Prof.  John  Powell  prepared  the  report 
from  employee  responses  to  a mailed  ques- 
tionnaire. (Some  2,525  questionnaires  were 
mailed  and  51.4  per  cent  were  returned 
before  the  deadline.)  He  also  interviewed 
interested  persons  from  on  and  off  campus, 
investigated  the  physical  plant  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  reviewed  the  relevant  literature. 

The  report  made  recommendations  on  a 
variety  of  issues  and  suggested  procedures 
for  implementation.  Despite  the  passage  of 
time,  the  issues  raised  in  the  Powell  Report 
are  still  relevant  and  the  procedures  sug- 
gested for  implementation  of  a health/physi- 
cal activity  program  are  similarto  those  used 
in  successful  programs  in  industry. 

Summary  of  issues, 
recommendations 
and  update 

1 . Facilities  for  exercise  and  fitness  were  not 
close  to  worksites  or  not  available  at  all. 

■ Recommendation:  Improve  facilities. 
Detailed  suggestions  were  given  as  to 
how  this  might  be  accomplished.  Some 
of  these  suggestions  can  no  longer  be 
followed. 

■ Update:  These  precise  recommenda- 
tions cannot  be  acted  on  now  because 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  new 
athletics  building  has  been  missed.  But 
the  general  recommendation  to  improve 
the  availability  of  athletics  facilities  is 
still  relevant. 

2.  Faculty  and  staff  were  not  aware  of  oppor- 


tunities for  exercise  in  which  they  could  par- 
ticipate. 

■ Recommendation:  Advertising  of  ath- 
letic programs  available  to  staff  and 
faculty  should  be  improved. 

■ Update:  Advertising  of  available  ath- 
letics programs  has  improved,  although 
the  improvements  have  not  gone  as  far 
as  the  recommendations  suggested. 

3.  Faculty  and  staff  had  time  constraints  that 
made  it  difficult  to  attend  exercise  sessions. 

■ Recommendation:  Flexible  work 
schedules  should  be  considered. 

■ Update:  Some  areas  and  individuals 
have  increased  the  use  of  flex  time  and 
there  is  more  awareness  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  flexible  work  hours. 

4.  Faculty  and  staff  needed  opportunities  to 
upgrade  their  skills. 

■ Recommendation:  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel be  encouraged  to  provide  courses 
and  allow  leaves  to  allow  employees  to 
upgrade  their  skills. 

■ Update:  Courses  and  leaves  to  allow 
employees  to  upgrade  their  skills  are 
now  available  on  a limited-accessibility 
basis.  Tuition  waiver  programs  allow 
employees  to  take  credit  and  non-credit 
courses,  and  employees  can  take  up  to 
three  hours  a week  of  paid  time  to  attend 
courses. 

5.  Faculty  and  staff  had  complaints  about  the 
quality  of  their  work  environment  with 
respect  to  light  sources,  air  quality, 
availability  of  lunchrooms  and  shower 
facilities. 

■ Recommendation:  That  Physical 
Resources  provide  full-spectrum  light- 
ing, ongoing  air  monitoring  and  exercise 
facilities  in  OVC.  FACS,  the  Culten 
Club,  the  War  Memorial  Hall  basement 
and  any  new  building  constructed  on 
campus  where  people  will  work. 

■ Update:  There  have  been  accomplish- 
ments: new  criteria  for  building  air 
quality,  improved  instrumentation  and 
employee  training  for  monitoring  carb- 
on dioxide  levels,  and  improved  main- 
tenance and  service  of  the  heating  and 
ventilation  systems. 

6.  There  was  little  research  data  on  the 
benefits  to  the  employer  of  an  employee  ex- 
ercise program. 

■ Recommendation:  That  an  exercise  ef- 
ficiency project  be  run  as  a pilot  study  in 
the  College  of  Physical  Science  and  that 
two  five-minute  exercise  breaks  be  run 
each  day  for  a month  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  University  Centre. 

■ Update:  The  opportunity  to  run  the 
project  in  the  College  of  Physical 
Science  under  the  leadership  of  the 
faculty  originally  contacted  has  been 
lost,  but  both  projects  could  still  be  con- 
sidered. 

7.  The  design  of  office  equipment  and  furni- 
ture could  lead  to  employee  stress  and  injury. 

■ Recommendations:  That  expert  er- 
gonomic opinion  be  applied  to  the 
design  and  purchase  of  office  equipment 


and  furniture  for  the  University.  That  a 
physiotherapy  unit  be  established  within 
Medical  Services  to  treat  work-related 
injuries.  That  physical  efficiency  testing 
and  stress  testing  be  made  available  to 
faculty  and  staff. 

■ Update:  Physical  Resources  has  a furni- 
ture committee  that  reviews  and  ap- 
proves all  new  furniture  purchased  for 
the  University,  but  old  furniture  is  still  in 
use  that  does  not  meet  the  committee's 
standards.  Health  Services  has  a 
physiotherapy  unit  that  opened  in 
November  1989.  Physical  efficiency 
(fitness)  testing  is  available  through  the 
Department  of  Athletics. 

8.  The  quality  of  air  in  many  of  the  buildings 

on  campus  was  impaired  by  cigarette  smoke. 

■ Recommendation:  That  the  University 
publish  a policy  on  smoking  in  the 
workplace. 

■ Update:  A no-smoking  initiative  was 
developed  by  the  University  in  1985 
under  the  direction  of  then-president 
Burt  Matthews.  In  1989,  legislation  for- 
bidding smoking  in  the  workplace,  ex- 
cept in  designated  areas,  came  into  force 
in  Ontario. 


Summary 

The  Powell  Report  stimulated  discussion 
and  some  action  within  the  University  com- 
munity. Its  title  suggests  that  it  was  intended 
to  focus  on  the  physical  aspects  of  health,  but 
it  foreshadows  the  broader  issues  that  the 
Working  Group  on  Wellness  must  address. 

One  reason  why  the  recommendations 
were  not  all  implemented  is  that  a number  of 
them  require  significant  funding  and  or- 


ganization, and  no  one  was  delegated  or 
named  to  raise  the  funds  or  organize  the 
cross-campus  movement  to  support  them. 


Review  of 
experience 
at  similar 
institutions 

Seven  Ontario  universities  were  polled 
informally  by  telephone  to  ascertain  their 
policies  on  wellness.  They  were  asked 
specifically  about  wellness  programming  for 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  They  were  asked 
whether  the  university  had  a policy  or  mis- 
sion statement  about  wellness  and  whether 
there  were  any  employees  assigned  to  pro- 
vide wellness  programming. 

McMaster  University  had  a part-time 
health  educator  for  students  and  a student 
health  service,  but  no  EAP  program  or  well- 
ness policy. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  had  a wellness 
promoter  for  students,  faculty  and  staff,  a 
student  health  service,  an  EAP  program,  an 
occupational  health  nurse  and  a policy  for 
wellness  for  students,  and  was  in  the  process 
of  developing  a .similar  policy  for  faculty  and 
staff. 

Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  was 
seeking  a new  director  for  Medical  Services 
whose  job  description  included  wellness 
promotion  for  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
Ryerson  had  a student  wellness  promoter 
and  was  planning  to  hire  a health  promotion 
nurse.  It  also  had  a Wellness  Promotion  Task 
Group  for  students  and  hoped  to  start  a Well- 
ness Promotion  Task  Group  for  faculty  and 
staff 

The  University  of  Toronto  had  a nurse 
educator  for  health  promotion  for  students, 
a student  health  service  and  an  occupational 
health  nurse  and  doctor,  but  no  EAP  pro- 
gram and  no  university  policy  or  mission 
statement  on  wellness. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  had  a student, 
faculty  and  staff  health  service  and  an  EAP 
program. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  had  a 
student  health  service,  a part-time  health 
promoter  for  students,  an  EAP  program,  an 
occupational  health  service  and  wellness 
programming  offered  by  a variety  of  resour- 
ces, including  physiotherapy,  a human 
resources  newsletter  and  Weight  Watchers 
on  campus. 

The  University  of  Windsor  had  a student 
health  service,  a health  educator  for  students 
and  an  EAP  program. 

Although  most  of  the  institutions  polled 
offered  wellness  propams  for  their  students, 
wellness  programming  for  faculty  and  staff 
was  available  in  rudimentary  form  or  was 
non-existent  at  two  universities.  The 
remaining  universities  differed  in  their  com- 
mitment to  wellness  for  faculty  and  staff. 


university 
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Computer  predicts  effects 
of  acid  rain  reduction 


by  Andrew  Chazalon 

Office  of  Vice-President,  Research 

Data  from  just  a few  lakes  and  rivers  can  be 
used  to  predict  the  effects  of  acid  rain  reduc- 
tion on  similar  waterways  hundreds  of 
kilometres  away,  thanks  to  a new  computer 
system  developed  in  part  at  U of  G. 

Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science,  and  scientists  from  the 
National  Water  Research  Institute  and  ES 
Aquatic  Inc.  of  Kitchener,  created  RAISON 
— Regional  Analysis  by  Intelligent  Systems 
on  a Microcomputer  — to  predict  how 
various  acid  rain-reduction  scenarios  would 
affect  Eastern  Canadian  waterways. 

“The  people  discussing  acid  rain  reduction 
needed  to  know  how  different  areas  in 
Canada  would  be  affected  and  what  levels 
they  should  be  aiming  for,"  says  Swayne, “so 
we  created  RAISON." 

RAISON  avoids  problems  that  have 
limited  previous  attempts  to  localize  the  im- 
pact of  acid  rain  — specifically,  previous 
models’  inability  to  acknowledge  local  dif- 
ferences in  soil,  vegetation  and  geology, 
which  all  affect  a waterway’s  ability  to 
neutralize  acid  rain. 

‘Typical  models  have  been  designed  to 
predict  how  much  acid  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion in  a specific  waterway  can  neutralize, 
and  what  will  happen  when  that  area 
receives  more  acidity  than  it  can  accom- 
modate," says  Swayne. 

Problems  occur  when  such  models  are 
used  in  waterways  where  the  soils,  vegeta- 
tion, precipitation  rates,  geology  and  other 
conditions  differ  from  the  those  used  to  cre- 
ate the  model.  For  example,  if  a model  based 
on  the  acidic  soils  and  vegetation  of  Nova 
Scotia  were  to  be  applied  to  a lake  in  a 
limestone  region  of  southern  Ontario,  the 
predictions  would  be  wildly  inaccurate  and 
completely  useless  in  setting  public  policy. 

RAISON  overcomes  this  problem  by  put- 
ting seven  previously  constructed  acid  rain 
models  into  a framework  where  they  can 
work  together  and  “vote"  on  which  one 
provides  the  best  answer  for  each  waterway. 

It  begins  by  considering  such  factors  as  the 
soil,  vegetation  and  geology  at  each  of  8,000 
test  sites  from  Ontario  to  Newfoundland,  and 
decides  which  of  the  models  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  accurate  for  that  site. 


It  then  inputs  data  on  dissolved  organic 
carbon  (an  indicator  of  acidity),  precipita- 
tion, pH  levels  and  several  other  factors  into 
the  model,  which  is  then  run  to  show  how  the 
waterway  would  respond  to  different  acid 
rain-reduction  scenarios. 

Because  the  choice  of  model  is  largely 
determined  by  the  local  conditions,  testing 
stations  in  the  same  geographic  area  often 
end  up  with  the  same  model  and  similar 
results.  By  grouping  these  stations  into  22 
regions  or  “aggregates,"  the  researchers  are 
able  to  present  a comprehensive  picture  of 
the  impact  of  acid  rain  across  Eastern 
Canada  — even  for  those  areas  for  which 
there  are  little  data. 

“Although  we  might  only  have  one  or  two 
testing  stations  in  the  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  an  aggregate,  we  can  use 
RAISON  to  show,  with  a fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, how  all  of  the  waterways  in  that  ag- 
gregate will  respond  to  a change  in  acidity," 
says  Swayne. 

The  predictions  for  each  aggregate  can 
then  be  displayed  in  map  form,  making  them 
much  more  accessible  to  those  who  lack  the 
scientific  knowledge  to  interpret  sheets  of 
numbers. 

There  are  some  limits  to  how  closely  these 
predictions  can  be  applied  — anything  from 
glacial  limestone  deposits  to  the  presence  of 
a frequently  salted  road  beside  a waterway 
can  change  its  ability  to  absorb  acidity. 

‘Extensive  testing  is  still  the  best  way  to 
get  the  most  accurate  information  about  a 
specific  waterway,"  says  Swayne. 

Although  RAISON  was  originally 
designed  to  model  the  effects  of  acid  rain,  it 
is  proving  useful  in  other  areas  as  well.  The 
system’s  mapping  capabilities  have  made  it 
useful  in  studying  problems  with  water-well 
quality  in  Malaysia,  and  new  projects  include 
an  examination  of  the  effluent  from  mining 
operations  and  from  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

‘The  principles  are  the  same  as  the  acid 
rain  modelling,  but  the  variables  are  dif- 
ferent," says  Swayne.  This  means  that  the 
amount  of  programming  time  required  to 
adapt  RAISON  to  a new  task  is  considerably 
less  than  the  tens  of  p>erson  years  it  took  to 
create  it  in  the  first  place. 

This  research  is  supported  by  Environ- 
ment Canada.  □ 


EQUITY 

COUNTS 

As  of  Oct.  12,  the  Employment  and  Educa- 
tional Equity  Office  had  received  2.075  com- 
pleted questionnaires  from  the  University’s 
employment  equity  census.  Thank  you  to  ail 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  respond. 

If  you  have  not  yet  completed  your  ques- 
tionnaire, please  do  so  today.  If  you  have 
misplaced  your  questionnaire  or  if  you  want 
more  information  about  the  census,  call  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office 
at  Ext.  3474  (TDD:  767-06 1 5). 

Janet  Wood, 
Employment  and 
Educational  Equity  Office 

Campus  virtually 
smoke-free 

Except  for  a small  number  of  designated 
areas,  U of  G is  a smoke-free  environment 
The  University  has  had  a campus-wide 
no-smoking  policy  since  May  1988. 
predating  the  provincial  Smoking  in  the 
Workplace  Act,  which  came  into  effect  in 
January  1 990.  The  University’s  policy  ef- 
fectively places  the  University  in  com- 
pliance with  the  general  thrust  of  the 
legislation,  says  John  Campbell,  head  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety. 

The  act,  which  affects  about  233,000 
workplaces  in  Ontario,  prohibits  smoking 
in  enclosed  areas  except  in  those  desig- 
nated for  smoking  and  those  used  primari- 
ly by  the  public,  such  as  shopping  malls  or 
retail  areas.  Many  municipalities,  includ- 
ing Guelph,  have  bylaws  that  restrict 
smoking  in  these  places  as  well. 

Under  the  act,  designated  smoking 
areas  may  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of 
workplace  floor  space.  The  University  is 
not  likely  to  designate  any  additional 
smoking  areas  other  than  those  already 
provided,  Campbell  says.  □ 


Turf  grass  industry 
to  examine  issues 
of  the  environment 

As  the  next  century  approaches,  public 
awareness  of  environmental  issues  isincreas- 
ing.  People  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
pesticides  and  fertilizers  in  the  environment 
and  are  questioning  the  risk  of  applicator  and 
public  expo.sure  to  agrochemicals. 

Governments,  universities  and  industries 
are  under  pressure  to  set  policy  and  technical 
guidelines  and  provide  more  information  to 
the  public.  The  turfgrass  industry,  in  par- 
ticular, is  being  challenged  to  re-evaluate  its 
environmental  responsibilities. 

On  Nov.  5,  U of  G’s  annual  Turfgrass 
Institute  Symposium  will  address  the 
toxicological  and  environmental  issues 
facing  the  turfgrass  industry  and  present  al- 
ternative ideas  and  technologies  that  may 
provide  solutions  to  the  problems.  Both  the  t 
public  and  members  of  the  turfgrass  industry 
are  invited  to  attend  the  symposium  at  the 
Royal  Canadian  Legion  at  9 1 9 York  Rd. 

“The  turfgrass  industry  has  begun  to  re- 
evaluate its  production  strategies  in  keeping 
with  its  own  environmental  concerns  as  well  } 
as  those  of  the  public."  says  Prof.  Chris  Hall,  l 
Environmental  Biology,  director  of  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute.  ‘Just  this  year,  j 
the  Ontario  MinisQy  of  the  Environment  im-  j 

plemented  new  legislation  requiring  posting 
prior  to  pesticide  application.  ' 

‘Scientific  studies  regarding  the  environ-  * 
mentally  sound  use  of  fertilizers,  water  and 
pesticides  have  already  been  sponsored  by  ! 
the  Ontario  T urfgrass  Research  Foundation  * 

and  the  Ontario  ministries  of  the  Environ-  , 
ment  and  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  addition, 
both  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  and 
Agriculture  Canada  have  a long  history  of 
sponsoring  research  on  environmental  issues 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture." 

At  the  symposium,  turfgrass  specialists 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  ad-  ! 
dress  such  topics  as  the  fate  of  pesticides.  , 
workerandbyslanderexposure.  the  environ-  j 
mental  fate  of  fertilizers,  nitrogen  recycling,  j 
biological  control  of  diseases  and  weeds,  and  . 
government  perspectives  on  pesticide  use.  j 

The  symposium  is  part  of  the  professional  . 

development  series  for  turfgrass  managers  , 
associated  with  golf  courses,  parks,  sports  j 
fields,  sod  farms  and  lawn-care  services.  It  is  ! 
sponsored  by  the  Guelph  T urfgrass  Institute,  , 

OAC,  OMAF  and  the  University  School  of  . 
Continuing  Education.To  register  call  Con-  J 
tinuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ j 


Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal  Welfare  launched 


by  Alvin  Ng, 

Staff  writer 

The  launch  of  U of  G’s  new  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Animal 
Welfare  was  marked  by  a reception  at  the  Faculty  Club  Oct. 
2.  Acting  director  of  the  centre  is  Prof.  Ian  Duncan,  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Duncan,  whose  term  officially  began  June  1,  says  he 
hopes  the  centre  will  consolidate  and  reinforce  the  efforts  of 
scientists  doing  research  on  animal  welfare  at  U of  G. 

“There’s  a lot  of  animal  welfare  work  going  on,"  he  says. 
‘If  1 were  able  to  co-ordinate  some  of  that,  by  bringing  people 
and  their  ideas  together,  we  might  be  able  to  achieve  quite  a 
bit  more." 

Duncan  came  to  U of  G in  1989  from  the  Poultry  Re- 
search Centre  in  Edinburgh, Scotland,  where  he  had  worked 
as  a research  scientist  since  completing  his  PhD  there  in 
1970.  His  specialty  was  stress  and  welfare  in  domestic  fowl. 
He  says  a proposal  for  establishing  a Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  at  Guelph  was  a factor  in  his  decision  to 
accept  a position  here  last  year. 

As  director.  Duncan  plans  initially  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  increasing  awareness  of  the  centre  and  raising  funds,  in 
addition  to  carrying  out  responsibilities  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. He  says  he’ll  be  looking  for  support  from  as  wide  a 
range  of  organizations  as  possible  — producer  groups, 
agricultural  groups  and  industries  that  use  animals,  such  as 
the  cosmetic  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 

‘They  should  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
animals,"  he  says. 

The  centre  will  also  be  looking  for  support  from  in- 
dividuals with  an  interest  in  animals  and  from  animal  wel- 
fare organizations  such  as  the  Humane  Society. 

Duncan  admits  the  mix  might  generate  some  controversy. 


Prof.  Ian  Duncan  Phoioby  Alvin  Ng.CrcativeScrvices, 


but  he  thinks  the  debates  that  result  will  lead  to  a better 
understanding  of  the  issues  in  animal  welfare. 

‘There  will  be  controversy."  he  says. ‘Many  of  these  people 
currently  have  very  different  views  about  animals  and  how 
they  should  be  used,  but  in  the  long  term.  1 think  the  answer 
will  be  to  try  to  get  them  together  and  debate  the  topic." 

In  this  way,  people  in  various  groups  will  come  to  realize 
that  it  is  only  through  research  wider  than  simply  scientific 
research  “that  we’ll  be  able  to  get  more  definitive  answers 
that  will  be  of  use  to  all  sides  in  the  debate."  he  says. 
Philosophical  theorizing,  for  example,  will  be  one  of  the 


major  components  of  the  centre’s  research. 

More  than  40  faculty  from  across  campus  have  already 
expressed  an  interest  in  being  associated  with  the  centre.  The 
strength  of  the  multidisciplinary  centre,  which  Senate  ap- 
proved in  February,  will  lie  with  these  associated  faculty. 
Duncan  says.  That  the  centre  is  now  a reality  is  due  entirely 
to  the  hard  work  of  a steering  committee  chaired  by  Prof. 
David  Porter,  Biomedical  Sciences,  he  says. 

The  centre  plans  eventually  to  have  a director  and  four 
faculty  members  who  will  work  full  time  on  welfare  ques- 
tions. The  four  faculty  could  be  on  campus  already  and  be 
seconded  to  the  centre  for  one  or  two  years  or  they  could 
come  from  outside  the  University  community.  Duncan  says. 

He  notes  that  contributions  to  the  centre  will,  at  least 
initially,  go  directly  towards  funding  the  personnel  who  will 
be  carrying  out  research,  educating  students  and  providing 
information  and  advice  on  animal  welfare,  rather  than  into 
the  construction  of  a building. 

*I  think  we  can  achieve  more  by  having  faculty  carry  out 
research  and  other  academic  activities  in  their  own  depart- 
ments rather  than  by  channelling  available  funds  into  build- 
ings," says  Duncan.  ‘There  is  a lot  of  expertise  on  animal 
welfare  currently  on  campus.  We  must  try  to  tap  this  and 
foster  its  development." 

The  centre  will  work  to  improve  the  welfare  of  animals 
by  co-ordinating  research  at  the  University  and  initiating 
new  studies,  he  says.  It  will  work  to  define  animal  welfare 
and  seek  ways  to  measure  it.  assess  current  methods  of 
animal  use,  foster  the  development  of  alternatives  to  animal 
use  in  leaching,  testing  and  research,  and  educate  students 
and  the  public. 

Duncan  says  the  centre’s  mandate  will  range  from  ‘the 
philosophy  of  animal  welfare  right  through  to  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  designing  animal  husbandry  techniques."  □ 
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Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Michael  Vance.  His- 
tory, a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  OcL  26  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  904  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is ‘The  Idea 
of  Emigration:  Lanarkshire,  Perthshire  and 
Upper  Canada  in  the  Early  19th  Century.* 
Vance's  supervisor  is  Prof.  Ron  Sunter.  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  University  community 
are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  most  photos  in  At  Guelph  are 
available  from  Photographic  Services.  Just 
call  At  Guelph  at  ExL  2592  to  get  the  iden- 
tification number  of  the  photo  you  want.  Then 
call  Photographic  Services  at  Ext.  3641  to 
order  your  prints.  Prices  are  $5.50  for  a 3 x 5 
print,  $8.65  for  a 5 x 7 and  $ 1 2.90  for  an  8 
X 10 . Departmental  discounts  may  apply.  □ 


Police  auction  Oct.  24 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  and 
Security  Service.s  are  holding  their  an- 
nual auction  of  lost-and-found  items  Oct 
24  at  11:30  a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Viewing  begins  at  1 1 a.m. 

Items  include  bicycles,  bracelets,  cal- 
culators, charms,  necklaces,  pencil 
cases,  pins  and  rings.  All  sales  are  cash. 
For  more  information,  call  Ext.  8139.  □ 


Religion  in  review 


Thursday,  Oct.  18 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m..  University 
Centre  533.  Lunchtime  Bible  Study:  an 
examination  of  the  place  of  women  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  317. 
Christian  Ecology  Study  Group:  reading 
and  discussion  of  major  thinkers  on  the 
topic  of  theology  and  the  environment,  4: 1 0 
p.m.,  UC  333.  Intervarsity  Christian  Fel- 
lowship Meeting:  7:30  p.m..  Horticultural 
Science  240. 

Friday,  Oct.  19 

Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533. 
Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch:  all  welcome  for 
fellowship,  11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Womanspirit:  sharing  ex- 
perience, worship  and  discussion  from  a 
feminine  perspective,  noon.  UC  332.  Mus- 
lim Friday  Prayer:  I p.m.,UC  533. 


% 


Sunday,  OcL  21 

Catholic  Mass:  10:10a. m.,PCH. 
Monday,  Oct.  22 
Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23 
Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 a.m.,  UC  533. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  24 
Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m..  UC  533.  Im- 
manuel Fellowship  Meeting:  5 p.m.,  rides 
leave  from  UC  information  desk. 

The  campus  ministry  drop-in  lounge  on 
Level  3 of  the  UC  has  a small  lending 
library  of  books  on  theology,  spirituality 
and  related  topics,  as  well  as  current  issues 
of  various  religious  publications. 

If  you  have  any  items  for  ‘Religion  in 
Review,"  send  them  to  theCampusMinistry 
on  Level  3 of  the  UC,  Ext.  8908. 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Patricia  Halley  has  changed  employment 
from  executive  secretary  1 in  the  Faculty  of 
Graduate  Studies  to  assistant  to  the  registrar 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Sharon  Helder  has  changed  employment 
from  Secretary  I in  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Studies  to  Secretary  II  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Raymond  Pero  of  Kitchener  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  internal  audit  manager  in 
Internal  Audit. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  1 2,  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Project  Director  for  National  Study  of 
Adoption  Issues.  Department  of  Family 
Studies;  two-year  contractually  limited  ap- 
pointment funded  by  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Financial  Analy.st,  Financial  Services.  Min- 
imum: $36,550;  normal  hiring  limit: 
$42,946;Job  rale:  $45,687. 


How  will  these  things  affect 
business  today  and  tomorrow? 

The  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  is 
offering  Course  26-491 
"International  Business" 
in  the  Winter  '91  Semester 
Tues.  10:10  am;Thurs.  9:10  am;  Fri.  11:10  am 
INQUIRIES:  PROF.  CUFFORD  HURT,  EXT.  4099 


Pay  equity  update 


by  Betty  Wickett,  _ 

Department  of  Personnel 

The  U of  G Staff  Association  (UGSA)  job  evaluation  committee  has  almost  completed  its 
task  of  evaluating  and  auditing  all  full-time  positions  in  the  staff  association. 

The  UGSA  pay  equity  negotiating  committee  is  continuing  its  regular  meetings.  It’s 
expected  that  the  UGSA  pay  equity  plan  will  be  posted  before  December. 

Part  B of  the  non-union  plan  is  being  prepared  for  posting  the  first  week  of  November. 

What  is  the“group-of-jobs  approach^ 

A “group  of  jobs  is  defined  by  the  Pay  Equity  Commission  as  a ‘series  of  job  classes  that 
bear  a relationship  to  each  other  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  required  to  perform  the 
work  of  each  job  class  in  the  series  and  that  are  organized  in  successive  levels.* 

In  other  words,  a group  of  job  classes  is  an  already  accepted  progression  ofjobs  involving 
similar  kinds  of  tasks  and  duties  performed  at  different  levels  of  skill,  effort,  responsibility 
and  working  conditions.  The  group-of-jobs  approach  is  intended  to  be  used  for  job  series 
that  are  predominantly  female. 

Examples  from  Part  A of  the  non-union  plan  are  as  follows: 


Clerical  group  ofjobs 
Generic  title 
Clerk  I 
Clerk  II 
Clerk  III 

Administrative  assistant  I 
Administrative  assistant  II 


Secretarial  group  ofjobs 
Generic  title 
Receptionist/typist 
Secretary  I 
Secretary  U 

Administrative  secretary 
Executive  Secretary  I 
Executive  Secretary  II 

A single  job  class  in  a job  series  can  be  used  to  represent  the  whole  group  ofjobs.  The 
“representative  job  class^  is  the  one  (whether  female,  male  or  neutral)  with  the  most 
employees.  If  this  representative  class  is  found  to  be  less  than  an  equal  or  comparable  male 
job  class,  the  same  adjustment  in  dollar  terms  must  be  given  to  all  the  job  classes  in  the  group 
ofjobs. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them  to  Betty  Wickett,  Personnel  Department,  Level 
5,  University  Centre.  □ 


Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Co- 
ordinator, Office  of  the  President.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department; 
two  positions.  Job  rale:  $1 1.86  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $0.20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate  (1989/90  rates). 

Convocation  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Salary  range:  $436.01  minimum;  $498.82 
job  rate  (level  5);  $6 1 1 .64  maximum. 

Technician,  Department  of  Crop  Science. 
Salary  range:  $493.73  minimum;  $566.81 
job  rate  (level  5);  $696.73  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  836-4900. 


Personals 


For  rent: 


Three-bedroom  house  on  Victoria  Road 
South,  1 1/2  bathrooms,  family  room, 
could  partially  furnish,  $1,000  a month 
plus  utilities,  available  Nov.  1 , 824-7229  or 
822-7229.  Two-bedroom  luxury  condo, 
Nov.  1 to  April  1,  1991,  five  appliances, 
underground  parking,  sauna  and  gym, 
$900  a month,  763-1585  after  5 p.m. 


Wanted: 


Three-  or  four-bedroom  house  to  buy  for 
December,  under  $250,000,  prefer  walk- 
ing distance  to  campus,  no  agents, 
403-438-5163  or  NETNORTH  USER- 
LIVE  ©UALTAMTS.  Non-smoking 
female  to  share  two-bedroom  basement 
apartment  close  to  University,  $350  a 
month  inclusive,  available  Jan.  1,  1991, 
824-7814  evenings.  Furnished  house  for 
visiting  faculty  member  and  family,  Jan.  1 
to  Aug.  3 1 , 1 99 1 , Ext  3074  or  843-3470 
evenings. 


For  sale: 


Four-bedroom  executive  home  on  Hales- 
manor  Court,  2,350  square  feet,  central 
vacuum  and  air  conditioning,  walking  dis- 
tance to  University,  private  sale,  836- 1 693 
evenings.  Judo  costume  with  accessories, 
Kenmore  dryer.  Ext.  3044  or  822-0289. 
1 98 1 Dodge  Omni, Neil,  Ext.  3230  or  824- 
9203.  1985  Pontiac  Grand  Am,  104,000 
km;  2 1 -inch  color  TV,  Yoshi,  Ext.  3696  or 
823-8195.  Antique  reed  organ,  824-8298. 
Boy’s  goalie  skates,  sizes  4 and  6,  Ext. 
3486.  IBM  RS/6000,  Karin  or  Joe,  1-822- 
3182  (Kitchener).  IBM-compatible  com- 


puter, 286  turbo  AT  with  40-Mb  hard 
drive,  extras,  856-9143.  1982  Mercury 
Lynx,  98,000  km,  power  steering  and 
brakes,  air,  certified.  821-7822.  Four- 
bedroom  sidesplil  house,  old  University 
area,  836-6874.  Three-bedroom  house,  all 
appliances,  suitable  for  students.  College 
Avenue  and  Slone  Road,  immediate  pos- 
session, 824-3371.  Junior  cross-country 
ski  package  (for  4’I()),  used  once; 
women’s  woollen  and  linen  blazers,  sizes  6 
to  8;  leather  and  fur  coat,  Julie,  Ext.  83 1 1 
or  763-0292.  Frost-free  reftigerator,  13 
cubic  feet,  harvest  gold;  six-piece  bedroom 
suite,  pecan  finish,  821-1 447. 

Available: 

Champagne  breakfast  ride,  Sunday.  Oct. 
28,  10  a.m.,  catered  breakfast,  RSVP  Ext. 
2926  or  763-1134  (rain  date  Nov.  4). 
English  riding  lessons,  beginners  welcome; 
large  box  stalls,  ExL  2926  or  763-1134. 
German  lessons  and  translations  by  native 
German  speaker.  Ext.  3883.  Russian  les- 
sons at  any  level,  Russian-English  or 
English-Russian  translations,  Renat,  Ext. 
4018,  or  Lena,  822-1664.  Mandarin 
Chinese  course  starting  OcL  18,  weekly 
two-hour  sessions,  Ken-yi,  Ext.  6315  or 
836-7452. 

“Personal^  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  All  items  must 
be  typed  double  spaced  and  submitted  to 
AtGuelphy  Level  4,  University  Centre,  by 
noon  on  Thursday.  Items  will  run  for  one 
issue,  but  can  be  rerun  the  following  issue 
by  calling  Ext.  6579  before  deadline. 
Direct  any  inquiries  to  Ext.  6579. 


cF-jftlr's 

DELICACIES 


★ NO  ADDITIVES  ★ NO  PRESERVATIVES  ★ NO  ARTIFICIAL  FLAVOURS 


D# 


\V* 


★ Tir  JUST  GREAT  HOME  COOKING  ★ ★ Q$>, 


• Falafel 

• "Shlsh  Taouk" 

• Tabbouleh 


* Hommoo 

• Fatayer 


» Kibbeh 
* Labneh 


MON. -FRI.  11  -7:30 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South  {Shoo\BT5  Plaza) 


• Baklava 

• Sfouf 

• Short  bread 


(519)  824-0657 
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Briefly 


Conservation  curator  to  speak 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  As- 
sociation of  Canada  presents  Allan  Foster, 
curator  of  Toronto’s  Korlright  Centre  for 
Conservation,  discussing  ‘The  Enchanted 
Forest:  Use  of  Nature  Folklore  to  Enhance 
Environmental  Education"  Oct.  26  at  8 p.m. 
inRoom  I Uofthe  MacKinnon  building.  The 
lecture  is  free  for  members,  $5  for  non- 
members. 

Halloween  concerts 

The  Funland  Band  will  perform  two  Hal- 
loween concerts  for  kids  Oct.  18  at  1 and  3 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  shows  will 
feature  treats  for  every  child  attending  and 
prizes  for  the  best  kid's  and  parent's  costume. 
Profits  from  the  shows  will  support  the 
children’s  fund  of  Guelph- Wellington  Fami- 
ly and  Children’sServices.  Tickets  are  .$8  and 
are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office. 

Research  requests  screened 

The  Canada  Institute  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Information  of  the  National  Research 
Council  has  introduced  a screening  process 
to  eliminate  requests  for  on-site  use  and  as- 
sistance from  researchers  whose  home  in- 
stitution could  meet  their  needs.  Researchers 
who  request  on-site  service  from  the  institute 
must  now  present  a two-part  referral  form 
signed  by  the  chief  librarian.  The  form  can 
be  completed  only  when  the  resources  of  the 
home  library  have  been  exhausted. 


Air  Farce  to  perforin 

The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce  is  bringing  its 
popular  contemporary  humor  to  War 
Memorial  Hall  Nov.  30  at  8 p.m.  for  tapings 
of  two  shows.  The  performance  is  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival.  Tickets 
are  $25  general.  $20  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  from  the  festival  box  office 
at  821-7570. 

Food  security  seminar 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security  presents  the 
third  in  its  series  of  public  seminars  Oct.  25. 
Prof  Bill  Leonard,  School  of  Human  Biology, 
will  discuss ‘Incorporating  Nutritional  Con- 
cerns into  Agricultural  Research  in  Ecologi- 
cally Diverse  Regions  of  Ecuador^  at  3:10 
p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. 

Africa  Week 

The  African  Students’  Association  is  spon- 
soring a number  of  events  this  week  to 
celebrate  Africa  Week.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“Students  in  African  Politics  and  Develop- 
ment Towards  the  Year  2000."  Events  in- 
clude seminars,  videos  and  workshops.  For 
more  information,  call  the  association’s  of- 
fice at  Ext.  2915. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

Enjoy  Autumn  Day  in  The  Arboretum  Oct. 
21.  There  will  be  guided  tours  at  1:30  and 
3:30  p.m.  and  a concert  by  baroque  flute/per- 


cussion duo  Strange  Companions  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  On  Oct.  25, 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  Program  fea- 
tures‘Gourmet  Delights  for  Birdf  at  7 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  Call  Ext. 
3932  to  register.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
guided  walk  series  for  the  whole  family  con- 
tinues Oct.  28  with  “Ghosts,  Ghouls  and 
Goblins"  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 
The  Tuesday  evening  tour/talk  series  for 
adults  continues  Oct.  30  with  “Snowberries. 
Arrow  Woods  and  Elderberries  with  Steven 
Aboud.  It  begins  at  The  Arboretum  Centre  at 
7 p.m. 

Sigma  Xi  lecture 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  is  sponsor- 
ing a lecture  OcL  25  with  Harvard  Medical 
School  scientist  Elizabeth  Hay  speaking  on 
“How  the  Matrix  Outside  the  Cell  Regulates 
its  Development."  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Room  2638,  OVC  main  building. 

PSA  to  meet 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  is  holding 
its  annual  general  meeting  OcL  3 1 at  noon  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre.  Gue.sl 
speaker  is  Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology, 
chair  of  the  President’s  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale. 

Music,  music,  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon-hour 
concert  series  continues  Oct  1 8 with  soprano 
Mary  Enid  Haines  and  classical  guitarist  Vin- 


cea  McClelland,  and  Oct.  25  with  the  Ar- 
mour/Woytiuk  Duo  on  cello  and  piano.  The 
concerts  are  at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  inRoom 
107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

A united  Germany 

Frieder  Schlupp  of  the  University  of  Con- 
stance. Gemiany,  will  speak  Oct.  25  on“Ger- 
many  and  Europe  in  the  ’90<  in  a lecture 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Studies.  It  runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Effective  media  relations 

Administrative  staff  and  faculty  who  may  be 
asked  to  represent  the  University  will  be  in- 
terested in  ‘Effective  Media  Relations."  an 
employee  development  class  being  offered 
Oct.  24  by  Employment  Services  and  Train- 
ing in  the  Personnel  Department  It  will  be  led 
by  communications  consultant  Patricia 
Adams.  The  course  is  free;  register  by  calling 
Ext.  8654.  Enrolment  for  the  workshop  is 
limited  to  1 5 participants. 

Talking  about  computing 

The  Wednesday  lunchtime  seminar  serie.s 
sponsored  by  Computing  continues  Oct.  24 
with  ‘Quicken  — Personal  Accounting 
Package."  The  free  seminars  begin  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  204  of  the  Computing  Services 
building. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Briefiy,’  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  18 

Concert  - Mary  Enid  Haines,  soprano,  and 
Vincea  McClelland,  classical  guitar,  1 2: 1 0 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Cycling  Club  - Off-Road  Ride,  25  to  35  km, 
5 p.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 

Schofield  Memorial  Lecture  - “Homage  to 
Viral  Ingenuity,"  Cedric  Mims,  4 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  free. 

Theatre  - Burn  This,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  19 

Engineering  Seminar  - “Physical  Models  in 
Engineering,"  Anton  Davies,  1 p.m., 
Thornbrough  1 12 A. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Virus-Induced  Im- 
munosuppression," Cedric  Mims,  3 p.m., 
Pathology  2 152. 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - “Sexual 
Selection  in  Gymnosperms,"  Steven 
Stewart,  3:10  p.m..  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Theatre  - Bum  This,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  20 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  - Open 
House,  1 to  5 p.m.;  Gallery  Talk,  Ron 
Shuebrook,  2 p.m.;  Sculpture  Unveiling, 
Frances  Gage,  3 p.m. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m.  $32.50. 


Concert  - “An  Evening  With  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,"  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  8 p.m., 
War  Memorial  Hall,  $5  to  $15. 

Theatre  - Bum  This,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  21 

Cycling  Club  - Eden  Mills/Brucedale,  39 
km,  10  a. m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off- 
Road  Ride,  35  to  55  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at 
Bicycles  Etc;  Bike  Workshop,  2 to  4 p.m., 
61  Tiffany  St.  W. 

Arboretum  - Autumn  Day  in  The  Ar- 
boretum: Guided  Walks,  1:30  and  3:30 
p.m.;  Concert,  Strange  Companions,  2:30 
p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  23 

Our  World  - “The  Corporate  Control  of 
Our  Food,"  Brewster  Kneen,  noon,  UC  442. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “High-Energy 
Neutrino  Astronomy."  Francis  Halzen,  4 
p.m.,MacNaughton  113. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  24 

Auction  - Lost-and-Found  Items,  11:30 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  viewing  at  1 1 a.m. 
Computing  Seminar  - ‘Quicken  — Per- 
sonal Accounting  Package,"  12:10  p.m.. 
Computing  Services  204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Role  of  Sarcoplasmic 
Calcium  Cycling  in  Myocardial  Failure," 
Peter  O’Brien,  4 p.m.,  Animal  Science  and 


Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Interactive  Effects  of 
Stress  Hormones  in  Fish,"  Steve  Perry,  4 
p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

Cycling  Club  - Arkell/Aberfoyle,  30  km,  5 
p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Theatre  - Perils  of  Persephone,  8 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $ 1 6.50  and  $ 1 7.50. 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  25 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘Investigations  into 
the  Pathogenesis  of  Actinohacillus 
Pleuropneumoniac  Pneumonia."  Marina 
Brash.  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2 152. 
Concert  - Armour/Woytiuk  Duo,  cello  and 
piano.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - ‘Incorporating 
Nutritional  Concerns  into  Agricultural  Re- 
search in  Ecologically  Diverse  Regions  of 
Ecuador,"  Bill  Leonard,  3:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - ‘How  the  Matrix  Out- 
side the  Cell  Regulates  its  Development," 
Elizabeth  Hay.  OVC  2638. 

Politics  Lecture  - ‘Germany  and  Europe  in 
the  ’90s,"  Frieder  Schlupp,  4 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Off-Road  Ride.  25  to  35  km, 
5 p.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 

Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
Program,  ‘Gourmet  Delights  for  Birds," 
Henry  Kock.  7 p.m.,  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  26 

Engineering  Seminar -‘MISA,"  Hugh  Mon- 
teilh,  I p.m.,  Thornbrough  1 12A. 
Humanities  Association  Lecture  - ‘The 
Enchanted  Forest;  Use  of  Nature  Fo/k/ore 
to  Enhance  Environmental  Education." 
Allan  Foster,  8 p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 14.  $5. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  27 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m.  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  28 

Cycling  Club  - Breslau,  65  km,  10  a.m.. 
meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride,  35 
to  55  km,  1 0 a.m..  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Children’s  Concert  - The  Funland  Band,  I 
and  3 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall.  $8. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
‘Ghosts,  Ghouls  and  Goblins,"  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  30 

Our  World  - The  Man  Who  Planted  Trees, 
noon,  UC  442. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk. 
‘Snowberries,  Arrow  Woods  and  Elderber- 
ries," Steven  Aboud.  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Centre. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
*Coming  Events ,*  call  Ext  2592. 
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Some  Lucky 
Student  will 
win  an  exciting 
new  computer 
system  from 
PC  FACTORY. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

TWO  DAYS  ONLY-  WED,  OCT.  17,  THUR,  OCT  18 


SPECIAL  HOURS  - 1 0 AM  TO  MIDNIGHT  - TWO  DAYS  ONLY 


"FOR 

STARTERS" 


286/ 12  MHz 

1 Meg  RAM  • 40  Meg  Hard  Drive 
1.2  Meg  Floppy  Drive 
serial  / parallel  / Games  Port 
101  Keyboard 

$4:^-9900  $34000 


LAP  POWER 

irom 


VGA  LCD  Display  *1.44  meg  floppy 
40  Meg  27  msec  Hard  Drive 
serial  / parallel  • Battery  Pack 
386 /20  MHz  286/  16  MHz 

2 Meg  RAM  1 Meg  RAM 

*399999  *299999 

REG  S449953  REG  >3399® 


"ENHANCED 

SYSTEM" 


386SX/16MHZ 

1 Meg  RAM  *40  Meg  Hard  Drive 
1.2  Meg  Floppy  Drive 
VGA  Colour  Card  and  Monitor 
serial  / parallel  / Game  Ports 
101  Keyboard  ‘Dos  4.01 

^4-699°Too  low  >0  Adverts 


••ADVANCED 

SYSTEM" 


386/25  MHz 

1.2  Meg  Floppy  Drive  • 1.4  Meg  Floppy  Drive 

1 Meg  RAM  • 40  Meg  Hard  Drive 
VGA  Colour  Monitor  1024  x 800 

Paradise  VGA  16  Bit  Card,  256  K RAM 

2 serial /parrallel  *101  Keyboard 

Dos  4.01 


Too 


,„w.oAd.edise 


PC  FACrORY«i«"='* 


K-W'S  2nd  most  respected  name  in  computer  hardware 
170  University  Ave.  W.,  (University  Shops  Plaza  II)  Waterloo 
Tel.  746-4565  Fax.  747-0932 

OPERATING  HOURS:  10  AM -6  PM  MON -THURS  10AM-8PMFRI  10  AM -4  PM  SAT 
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Renaming  honors  retired  veterinary  surgeon 

Professor  emeritus  James  Archibald,  left,  and  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen  unveil  a plaque 
Oct.  17  to  commemorate  the  renaming  of  the  Small  Animal  Clinic  in  Archibald  s 

. Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  CrealiveServiccs 


Safety  of  dairy  products 
goal  of  new  research  chair 


by  David  Thomas, 

Staff  writer 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing  the  dairy 
industry  today  is  the  safety  of  its  products, 
says  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths.  And  one  of  the 
keys  to  meeting  that  challenge  is  a solid 
partnership  of  collaboration  between  the  in- 
dustry and  U of  G,  he  says. 

That’s  why  Griffiths  is  excited  about  his 
new  position  as  the  first  chair  of  dairy 
microbiology  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science.  Supported  by  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  the  chair  represents  a sub- 
stantial commitment  to  an  alliance  between 
the  University  and  industry,  he  says. 

At  a time  when  government  research 
funds  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce.col- 
laboration  is  an  effective  way  to  make  use  of 
the  resources  that  are  available,  he  says.  It 
can  also  produce  results.  Having  worked  in 
applied  research  for  most  of  his  career,  he 
likes  to  see  solutions  come  about  for 
problems  facing  the  industry. 

“Producers,  processors  and.  most  of  all. 
consumers  have  a vested  interest  in  the 
safety  of  dairy  products,’  he  says.  “And  be- 
cause we're  in  an  environment  ot  increased 
consumer  awareness,  it's  more  important 
than  ever  to  address  safety  issues  across  the 
spectrum  - from  the  cow  to  the  consumer. 

As  chair  of  dairy  microbiology.  Gnffiths 
is  charged  with  investigating  new  ways  lo 
ensure  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  ol 
dairy  products.  That  will  include  a range  ot 
activities,  such  as  studying  pathogens,  par- 
ticularly those  that  thrive  at  refrigerator 
temperatures;  developing  new  methods  ot 
rapidly  detecting  and  enumerating 
pathogens;  and  using  microbial  systems  to 
develop  novel  dairy  products. 

Consumers  have  the  right  to  expect  safe 
food,  he  says,  but  there  have  also  been  some 
misconceptions  about  the  level  of  ns  s.  o 
the  industry  must  have  the  flexibility  and 


Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths 

Phoio  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


tools  to  clearly  communicate  the  facts. 

‘The  dairy  industry  has  a very  good  safety 
record,*  he  says.  ‘Part  of  my  job  is  to^make 
sure  that  record  continues  to  be  good. 

Griffiths  holds  a B.Sc.in  applied  biolo^gy 
from  Northeast  London  Polytechnic  and  a 
PhD  in  biochemistry  from  Leicester  Univer- 
sity. where  he  studied  the  biochemistry  of 
thermophilic  micro-organisms.  From  1974 
until  coming  to  Guelph,  he  worked  at  the 
Hannah  Research  Institute  in  Ayr.  Scotland, 
developing  rapid  methods  to  detect  the 
presence  of  organisms  in  milk  and  dairy 
products.  . • . • 

In  addition  to  holding  the  chair  in  dairy 
microbiology.  Griffiths  will  be  involved  in 
teaching  and  supervising  graduate  students. 

A chair  in  dairy  technology,  funded  by  the 
dairy  industry  through  the  Ontario  Dairy 
Council,  should  be  filled  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  says  Prof  Marc  Le  Maguer.chairofihe 
Department  of  Food  Science.  □ 


Cuts  planned 
for  winter 
admission 

U of  G will  drastically  cut  the  number  of 
students  admitted  in  January  1991  to  relieve 
the  pressures  caused  by  this  fall’s  record  en- 
rolment. 

No  more  than  200  full-  and  part-time 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  at 
the  normal  January  admi,ssion  point.  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  told  Senate  Oct.  16.  This  repre- 
sents a two-thirds  reduction  from  the  600 
students  who  were  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  start  of  the  winter  semester  this 
year. 

Conolly  admitted  this  was  a drastic 
reduction,  made  necessary  by  the  pressures 
on  staff,  faculty  and  classrooms.  Nearly 
1 .000  more  students  accepted  U of  G's  offers 
of  admission  this  fall  or  returned  to  campus 
than  were  expected.  Conolly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  U of  G's  comprehensive 
January  admissions  policy,  saying  it  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Guelph,  but  noted 
that  this  year’s  enrolment  situation  made  it 
‘unrealistic  to  admit  the  same  kind  of  num- 
bers that  we  have  in  the  pastJ 

The  University  will  honor  all  offers  of 
admission  to  the  winter  semester  that  have 
already  been  made,  said  Conolly,  arid  any 
applications  from  Ontario  Scholars  will  also 
be  granted  in  January.  In  addition,  all  ap- 
plicants who  meet  this  year’s  entrance  stand- 
ards but  who  cannot  be  admitted  in  January 
will  be  guaranteed  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  spring  semester. 

Conolly  said  it’s  difficult  to  predict  the 
size  of  the  student  body  in  January,  but  he 
anticipated  that  at  least  1 ,000  fewer  students 
would  be  on  campus.  He  said  University 
enrolment  would  be  considerably  down 
from  current  numbers,  mainly  through 
graduation  and  attrition. 

Chancellor  selection  revised 

Senators  will  have  at  least  two  names  lo 
choose  from  when  the  University’s  next 
chancellor  is  elected. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Senate  is 
again  looking  for  nominations  for  the  posi- 
tion left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Edmund 
Bovey  earlier  this  year.  The  election  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  at  the  January  meeting 
of  Senate. 

The  nomination  slate  will  contain  a max- 
imum of  four  candidates,  and  the  approval 
of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  senators  present  at 
the  meeting  will  still  be  required  for  a cati- 
didate  to  be  selected  for  chancellor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  confidentiality  of  the  process  was 
upheld  by  Senate.  No  prior  information 
about  the  candidates  will  be  released  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  vote  will  be 
held  in  an  in-camera  session  that  only  voting 
senators  are  permitted  to  attend. 

Senators  debated  at  length  the  merits  ot 
the  criteria  used  to  assess  a candidate  for 
chancellor.  Much  of  Ihe  discussion  centred 
around  the  role  of  the  chancellor  in  bringing 
prestige  and  distinction  lo  the  University 
Desirable  attributes  of  a chancellor  included 
commitment  lo  the  academic  community 
and  ihe  University,  and  a warm  personality. 

Continued  on  pu$e  2 
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EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY 


Your  opinion  matters 

In  November,  U of  G employees  will  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  opinions  about  many 
aspects  of  their  jobs.  All  full-  and  part-time 
employees  will  receive  an  employee  morale 
questionnaire  in  campus  mail. 

Take  a few  minutes  to  make  your 
opinions  known.  By  completing  the  survey, 
you  will  help  identify  both  the  problems  and 
the  pleasures  of  working  at  U of  G.  Your 
responses  will  be  completely  confidential, 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to  identify  you  from 
your  questionnaire. 

By  understanding  the  factors  that  have  a 
negative  or  positive  effect  on  employee 
morale,  the  University  will  be  able  to  take 
steps  towards  making  improvements.  □ 


Letters 
to  the  editor 

Ideas  need  outlet 

1 support  Prof  Alan  Wildeman's  recent  com- 
ments on  the  unsafe  nature  of  Gordon  Street 
and  the  horrible  waste  practices  of  Food  Ser- 
vices. Many  other  letters  to  Ai  Guelph  contain 
interesting  and  constructive  comments  from 
members  of  the  University. 

We  have  a problem  at  Guelph  in  that  there 
is  no  clear  way  for  the  will  of  the  University 
community  to  be  expressed  that  will  lead  to 
action.  Senate  has  legal  responsibility  for 
academic  affairs,  but  no  responsibility  for,  or 
influence  over,  more  “administrative’  affairs. 

Should  we  establish  a formal  system  at  the 
University  to  allow  more  democratic  par- 
ticipation in  its  non-academic  affairs  — by 
the  use  of  referendums,  for  example?  There 
is  an  enormous,  largely  untappod  resource  of 
good  ideas,  energy  and  good  will  that  appears 
to  have  no  obvious  outlet  except  in  letters  to 
A t Guelph. 

Prof.  John  Prescott, 
Veterinary  Microbiolc^ 
and  Immunology 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of  Guelph 
every  Wednesday  except  during  Decem- 
ber. July  and  August,  when  a reduced 
schedule  applies.  At  Guelph  is  guided  by  an 
editorial  policy  and  an  editorial  advisory 
board.  The  policy  is  available  on  request. 
Views  and  opinions  contained  herein  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  official  University  policy. 
At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from 
the  University  community,  including  letters 
to  the  editor,  opinion  pieces,  speeches,  pub- 
lications and  information  about  faculty, 
staff  and  student  activities.  Deadline  is 
Thursday  at  noon  unless  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Articles  may  be  reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  executive  editor. 

Editorial  office:  Creative  Services.  External 
Relations.  Level  4.  University  Centre.  5 1 9- 
824-4120.  Ext.  3864.  Subscriptions:  Ext. 
6582.  Advertising;  Ext  6690.  Office  hours: 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Executive  editor:  Sandra  Webster.  Assis- 
tant editor:  Barbara  Chance.  Staff  writers: 
David  Thomas  and  Alvin  Ng.  Production; 
Debbie  ThompsonWilson. 

ISSN  0836-4478 

Member  Public  Affairs  Council  for  Educa- 
tion. Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education,  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  Inc.  and  International  As- 
sociation of  Business  Communicators.  □ 


Hotel  executive  visits  HAFA 


Students  in  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration  had  a unique  opportunity  to 
meet  and  participate  in  classes  with  a hotel 
industry  executive  last  week. 

Michael  Leven,  former  president  of  Days 
Innof  America,  was  on  campus  Oct.  14to  19 
as  HAFA’s  first  executive-in-residence.  His 
visit  gave  students  and  faculty  a valuable 
opportunity  to  have  access  to  a high-level 
chief  executive  officer,  says  Prof.  Bob  Lewis, 
who  organized  Leven’s  stay.  Leven  also  met 
with  University  administrators  and  hotel  ex- 
ecutives to  discuss  the  school’s  long-term 
plans. 

After  addressing  classes  on  management, 
marketing  and  operations  analysis  and  plan- 
ning, Leven  answered  questions  and  dis- 
cussed issues  with  the  students.  A graduate 
of  Tufts  and  Boston  universities,  he  has 
worked  in  all  areas  of  hotel  management  for 
major  chains  such  as  Dunfey,  Americana 
and  Days  Inn.  He  now  runs  his  own  consult- 
ing firm. 

Leven  told  the  students  they  shouldn’t 
worry  too  much  about  the  sputtering 
economy.  If  they’re  prepared  to  work  hard. 


the  opportunities  are  still  there,  he  said. 

‘In  difficult  times,  one  has  to  be  more 
aggressive  than  in  good  times.  Somehow,  the 
very  good  people  and  the  very  good  or- 
ganizations seem  to  be  able  to  survive 
downturns. 

‘I  think  the  challenges  are  always  there; 
they’re  just  more  exacerbated  in  a recession- 
ary environment.  But  I always  look  at  reces- 
sions as  times  when  the  cream  rises  to  the  top. 
So  if  I were  a young  person  coming  out  of 
school  right  now,  I wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  the 
recession.  Successful  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations are  more  willing  to  make  chan- 
ges and  to  experiment." 

Graduates  should  also  aim  for  the  high 
end  of  the  industry,  he  said.  There  are  more 
and  better  job  opportunities  with  the  up- 
market chains.  And  it’s  easier  to  move  from 
a Hilton  or  Four  Seasons  to  a Holiday  Inn 
than  the  other  way  around,  he  said. 

Leven  lauded  HAFA’s  programs,  saying 
the  school  is  in  a good  position  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  industry  and  to  produce 
graduates  well  suited  for  careers  in  the  hotel 
and  hospitality  sector.  □ 


Thursday,  Oct.  25 

Catholic  Mass:  12:10  p.m.,  University  Centre 
533.  Lunchtime  Bible  Study:  an  examination 
of  the  place  of  women  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
12:10p.m..UC  3 17.  Christian  Ecolt^  Study 
Group:  reading  and  discussion  of  major 
thinkers  on  the  topic  of  theology  and  the  en- 
vironment, 4:10  p.m.,  UC  333.  Intervarsity 
Christian  Fellowship  Meeting;  7:30  p.m., 
Horticultural  Science  240. 

Friday,  Oct.  26 

Catholic  Mass;  8;  10  a.m..  UC  533.  Lutheran 
Lunch  Bunch:  ail  welcome  for  fellowship, 
11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Womanspirit;  sharing,  worship  and  discus- 
sion from  a feminine  perspective,  noon,  UC 
332.  Muslim  Prayer:  1 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Sunday,  Oct.  28 

Catholic  Mass;  10:10  a.m.,  PCH. 


Senate  Continued  from  page  1 

Other  motions  approved  by  Senate  in- 
cluded proposals  that  the  vote  for  chancellor 
not  be  held  during  the  spring  semester,  when 
many  student  senators  are  not  available,  and 
that  a subcommittee  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  struck  to  make  the  initial  screening 
of  the  nominations.  This  subcommittee  will 
have  a one-third  student  senator  component 
to  increase  the  participation  of  student 
senators  in  the  selection  process. 

Academic  misconduct  up 

Incidents  involving  academic  misconduct 
at  U of  G were  up  48  per  cent  in  1989/90 
from  a year  earlier,  the  Executive  Committee 
informed  Senate.  Thirty-seven  cases  of 
academic  misconduct  were  reported  on  cam- 
pus last  year,  up  from  25  in  1988/89. 

Thirty-two  students  were  found  guilty  of 
academic  misconduct,  and  five  were  found 
not  guilty.  One  student  was  expelled  from  the 
University,  one  was  debarred,  17  students 
had  their  grades  lowered  and  13  official 
warnings  were  given. 

Other  business 

Senate  appointed  the  following  senators  to 
the  Review  Committee  for  Vice-President, 
Academic:  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen;  Prof. 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Science; 
Prof.  Roger  Peterson,  Botany;  BA  under- 
graduate student  Judy  Murray;  and  FACS 
graduate  student  Heather  Lane. 

From  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies,  Senate  approved  the  establishment 
of  a Continuing  Education  Program  Council 
as  a standing  committee  of  BUGS.  This  will 
enable  BUGS  to  fulfil  its  responsibility  for 
overseeing  diploma  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

From  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Senate  received  for  information  the  follow- 
ing list  of  additions  to  graduate  and  as- 
sociated graduate  faculty: 

Graduate  faculty:  Terisa  Turner,  Political 
Studies; 

Transfer  from  provisional  to  full 
graduate  faculty:  Brenda  Bonnelt  and  David 
Waltner-Toews,  Population  Medicine; 

Provisional  graduate  faculty:  J.B. 
Kirkland,  Nutritional  Sciences; 

Special  graduate  faculty:  J.  Samper, 
Population  Medicine; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term: 
S.C.  Chamberlain.  Syracuse/Biophysics; 
C.L.  Chu,  Washington  Stale/Horticultural 
Science;  D.  Hill.  Oxford/Animal  and  Poultry 
Science;  H.  Kinnucan,  Minnesota/Agricul- 
tural  Economics  and  Business;  A.  Lirette,  Al- 
berta/Animal and  Poultry  Science;  C.A. 
Nurse,  Harvard/Biophysics;  L.  Shugar, 
Guelph/Crop  Science; 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without 
term:  Chris  Findlay,  Food  Science;  M.J. 
Hicks,  Food  Science.  □ 
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Payroll  deduction  plan 
available  for  CSBs 

The  University  has  again  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  Canada 
Savings  Bonds  by  payroll  deduction. 
Payments  will  be  at  the  rale  of  $4.2 1 per 
pay  period  for  each  $100  unit,  with 
deductions  made  in  25  equal  instalments 
beginning  Nov.  8. 

Only  compound-interest  bonds  are 
available  through  the  payroll  savings 
plan.  Interest  for  the  first  year  is  10.75 
per  cent.  Succeeding  years  will  be  at  a 
floating  rate  pegged  each  year.  The 
maturity  date  of  this  issue  will  be  Nov.  1 , 
2002. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
payroll  savings  plan,  submit  your  ap- 
plication to  the  Payroll  Office  on  Level 
5 of  the  University  Centre  by  Oct.  26. 
Applications  have  been  sent  to  all  per- 
manent full-time  University  employees, 
but  are  also  available  from  Payroll.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  3370.  □ 


Monday,  Oct.  29 

Catholic  Mass:  1 2: 1 0 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  30 

Catholic  Mass:  8: 1 0 a.m.,  UC  533. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  31 

Morning  Prayer:  8:10  a.m.,  UC  533.  Im- 
manuel Fellowship  Meeting:  5 p.m.,  rides 
leaving  from  UC  information  desk. 

If  you  have  items  for ‘Religion  in  Review," 
send  them  to  the  Campus  Ministry,  UC  Level 
3,  Ext.  8909. 


Positions 

elsewhere 

St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish, 
N.S.,  is  seeking  nominations  for  the  position 
of  vice-president,  academic.  Nominations  or 
applications  should  be  sent  by  Nov.  30  to 
David  Lawless,  President,  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  N.S.  B2G  ICO. 

Laurentian  University  in  Sudbury  is  seek- 
ing a vice-president,  academic.  Send  ap- 
plications or  nominations  to  Charles 
Belanger,  Acting  President,  Laurentian 
University,  Ramsey  Lake  Road,  Sudbury, 
Ont.  P3E2C6.  □ 


Royal  City  Musical  Productions  Inc. 


presents... 


piAr^iE 


NOV.  23rd.  to  DEC.  1st 

Box  Office  Opens  Oct.  29th. 

FIRST  CITY  TRUST 


at  E.L  Fox  Auditorium 

837-0821 


' DELICACIES 


★ NO  ADDITIVES  ★ NO  PRESERVATIVES  ★ NO  ARTIFICIAL  FLAVOURS 

JUST  GREAT  HOME  COOKEVG*i»r 


* Falafel 

* "Shish  Taouk" 

* Tabboulch 


• Hommoe 

• Fatayer 


MON. -FBI.  11  -7:30  ■ 

245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South  (Shooters  Plaza) 


► Kibbch 
* Labneh 


SAT.  11-5 


* Baklava 

• Sfouf 

♦ Short  bread 


(519)  824-0657 
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United  Way  canvass  kickoff  breaks  record 


Architects  chosen 
for  performing 
arts  centre 

The  architects  who  designed  The  Arboretum 
Centre  and  transformed  the  Macdonald 
Consolidated  Schools  into  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  have  been  selected  to 
develop  the  architectural  concept  for  the 
Guelph  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Moriyama  & Teshima  Architects  of 
Toronto  will  work  with  ARTEC  theatri- 
cal/acoustical consultants  of  New  York  to 
convert  Guelph’s  old  Speed  River  skating 
rink  site  into  a $ 1 2-million  civic  cultural 
centre. 

The  firm  owned  by  Raymond  Moriyama 
and  Ted  Teshima  has  designed  many  high- 
profile  buildings,  including  the  Ontario 
Science  Centre,  Science  North  in  Sudbury, 
the  Metro  Toronto  Reference  Library,  the 
Scarborough  Civic  Centre  and  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

ARTEC  has  designed  such  performing 
spaces  as  Kitchener’s  Centre  in  the  Square, 
Hamilton  Place,  the  duMaurier  Centre  at 
Harbourfront,  the  Royal  Opera  House  in 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra Hail. 

The  Guelph  entertainment  and  con- 
ference centre  is  to  be  funded  by  $4  million 
from  the  city,  $2  million  each  from  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  and  $4 
million  from  individuals,  corporations  and 
foundations.  More  than  $8  million  has  al- 
ready been  raised.  □ 


Creative  Services  requires 
copyright  forms  Nov.  1 

AsofNov.  1,  clients  having  materials  copied 
by  the  photo  and  graphics  unit  of  Creative 
Services  must  sign  a copyright  indemnity 
form. 

The  form  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
University  and  to  declare  that  the  materials 
may  legally  be  copied  under  one  of  three  sets 
of  circumstances,  says  manager  Ted  Carter. 

Under  the  Copyright  Act  of  Canada, 
copyrighted  materials,  including  books, 
photographs  and  works  of  art,  may  legally 
be  copied  if  they  are  for  fair  dealing,  that  is, 
to  be  used  for  private  study,  research, 
criticism,  review  or  newspaper  summary;  if 
the  client  is  the  copyright  owner  of  the 
material;  or  if  the  client  has  written  permis- 
sion of  the  copyright  owner.  The  client  must 
include  a copy  of  the  permission  form  when 
submitting  the  work  to  Creative  Services  for 
duplication. 

In  view  of  recent  and  pending  changes  in 
Canadian  copyright  law,  a committee 
chaired  by  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of  Crea- 
tive Services,  is  reviewing  current  University 
copyright  policy.  The  committee  includes 
representatives  from  faculty.  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services,  the  bookstore,  the  library  and 
the  print  shop.  □ 

Winegard  presents 
Canada  Scholarships 

Minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard  presented 
Canada  Scholarships  to  1 34  U of  G students 
Oct.  19  during  Science  and  Technology 
Week. 

The  students  are  among  3,400  national 
scholarship  recipients  for  1990/91. 
Awarded  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
academic  performance,  the  scholarships 
provide  $2,000  a year  for  up  to  four  years  to 
qualifying  students  pursuing  undergraduate 
degrees  in  science,  engineering  and  related 
disciplines. 

More  than  half  the  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  women,  who  have  traditionally 
been  underrepresented  in  these  areas  of 
study. 

Now  In  its  third  year,  the  Canada 
Scholarships  Program  represents  an  $80- 
million  investment  over  five  years  by  the 
Canadian  government  This  year’s  scholars 
were  nominated  by  87  universities  and  com- 
munity colleges.  □ 


Campus  donations  to  this  year’s  United  Way 
canvass  stood  at  $54,305  Oct  18  — the 
highest  amount  of  money  ever  collected  in 
the  first  week  In  the  history  of  the  University’s 
participation  in  the  United  Way. 

The  campus  organizing  committee  is 
jublant,  says  campus  UW  chair  Barbara 


Derek  Crane  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  your  contribution  to  the  United  Way 
campaign  is  important  Derek,  1 1,  is  one  of 
the  dozens  of  boys  in  the  Guelph  area  who 
benefit  from  the  United  Way-funded 
programs  of  the  Big  Brother  Association  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 

Founded  in  1921  to  provide  volunteer 
guidance  and  companionship  to  boys  age  6 
to  1 6 who  have  no  father  at  home  or  no 
consistent  male  image  in  their  lives,  the  Big 
Brother  Association  offers  both  one-on-one 
and  group  programs. 

Derek  is  involved  in  the  one-on-one  pro- 
gram; his  Big  Brother  is  John  Laidlaw,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business.  In 
one-on-one  matches,  the  association  takes 
care  to  make  sure  the  personalities  and  the 
interests  of  the  Big  and  Little  Brother  are 
compatible,  says  Laidlaw.  Once  the  match  is 
made,  it’s  up  to  the  Individuals  to  decide  how 
they’ll  spend  their  time  together,  whether  It’s 


Abercrombie.University  Secretariat. ‘This  is 
almost  40  percent  of  our  $ 1 32,000  goal  and 
is  certainly  a strong  indication  that,  despite 
uncertain  economic  times,  U of  G will  reach 
and  even  surpass  its  goal,"  she  says. 

If  you  have  not  yet  been  contacted  by  a 
canvasser  in  your  area,  call  Abercrombie  at 


taking  a walk,  going  to  a movie,  playing 
computer  games  or  just  talking. 

Currently,  there  are  about  70  one-on-one 
matches  in  the  Guelph  area,  with  about  30 
boys  on  the  waiting  list,  he  says.  Boys  waiting 
to  be  matched  are  involved  in  the 
association’s  group  program. 

For  the  one-on-one  program.  Big 
Brothers  must  be  over  2 1 and  willing  to 
commit  a few  hours  each  week  for  at  least  a 
year.  But  for  students  or  others  who  are  un- 
able to  make  such  a time  commitment,  or 
who  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2 1,  the 
group  program  offers  an  alternative  way  to 
get  involved  with  Big  Brothers,  Laidlaw  says. 

Group  activities  include  playing  baseball, 
basketball,  mini-golf  and  soccer,  swimming, 
bowling,  camping,  rollerskating  and  attend- 
ing baseball  games. 

On  the  first  two  Mondays  of  each  month, 
the  Big  Brother  Association  holds  informa- 
tion sessions  for  potential  volunteers.  For 
more  information,  call  824-5 154.  □ 


Ext.  6761. 

All  donors  of  $50  or  more  qualify  for 
prizes  donated  by  members  of  the  University 
community  and  a grand  prize  of  a $500  gift 
certificate  for  a weekend  for  two  at  an  On- 
tario hotel  of  the  winner’s  choice,  donated  by 
the  President’s  Office. 


Little  Brother  Derek  Crane  and  his  Big 
Brother,  John  Laidlaw. 
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MY  PLEDGE  TO  LEND  A HAND 
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Department  Number . 


Social  Insurance  Number  . 


Guelph  United  Way 


□ I PLEDGE  TO  THE  GUELPH  UNITED  WAY  and 
authorize  The  University  to  deduct  from  my  paycheque 

□ □□□□□□□□  D-aTprrpriSfe'L,. 


S2 

$3|$4 

$5 

$6|S7 

$8|S9|^0|  , 

WHICH  EQUALS: 

$4|s6|$e 

S10 

$12|S14 

*16|S18 

$20| 

$ per  pay  period 


FOR  A TOTAL  YEARLY  PLEDGE  OF  S 
□ PAID  NOW  (CASH  OR  CHEQUE)  S 


DATE 

jR«eipii  w. 
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And  the  winners  are . 


Two  tickets  for  Theatre  in  the  Trees,  courtesy  of  The  Ar- 
boretum — Kerry  Daly.  Family  Studies. 

Two  bottles  of  white  house  wine,  the  Faculty  Club  — Ian 
Barker.  Pathology. 

Cut-your-own  spruce  or  pine  Christmas  tree,  Mary  Cocivera, 
Creative  Services  — Frances  Determann,  U of  G Library. 
Bonsai  in  a handmade  pot,  including  an  invitation  to  a pruning 
session  with  Alice  Barber  in  six  months,  Guelph  Bonsai  Club 

— Jim  Shule,  Rural  Extension  Studies. 

Chocolate  cheesecake,  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services  — 
Gordon  King,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whippletree,  Food  Services  — Ellen  Tom. 
Library, 

One  set  of  house  keys  cut  while  you  wait,  locksmith  John 
Gregory  — Eric  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science. 

Three  chances  on  a raffle  for  a flight  to  England  on  the  Con- 
corde and  a week  in  London.  Virginia  Gillham,  Library  — 
Allen  Binnington,  Clinical  Studies. 

T wo  dozen  farm-fresh  eggs,  Mary  Dickieson,  CreativeServices 

— Judy  Strommer.  Horticulture. 

Set  of  four  leather  U of  G coasters.  Alumni  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations  — Ab  Moore,  Rural  Extension  Studies. 

Brass  rubbing,  Andrea  Fawcett,  Media  Relations  — Trevor 
Watts,  Consumer  Studies. 

Two  tickets  for  PeerGynt,  Department  of  Drama  — Ed  Janzen. 
Clinical  Studies. 

Three  dozen  chocolate  chip  cookies.  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Ser- 
vices — Sue  Desautels,  Registrar’s  Office. 

Three  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes.  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  — Janet  Brett,  Library;  Chris  Hall, 
Environmental  Biology;  and  Margaret  Hebbes,  Registrar’s  Of- 
fice. 

Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil  change.  Vehicle  Services  — John 
Ambrose,  The  Arboretum. 

500  business  cards,  personalized  stationery  and  envelopes, 
Printing  Services  — Wayne  Marsh,  Office  of  Research. 


The  following  prizes  will  be  drawn  Oct.  25; 

■ Four  tickets  to  A Gift  to  Last  Nov.  16,  University  Centre 
Programming. 

■ One  dozen  muffins.  Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop. 

■ 1 2 Brass  T aps  mugs,  plus  two  luncheon  certificates.  Brass  Taps. 

■ Double-room  accommodation  for  two  in  residence  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1991,  Central  Reservations  and  Conferences. 

■ Two  crested  wine  glasses,  Faculty  Club. 

■ Pumpkin  tube  cake,  Sandra  Webster,  Creative  Services. 

■ Color  portrait  setting  and  8 x 10  print.  Photographic  Services. 

■ Famous  chocolate  almond  torte,  baked  to  order.  Barbara 
Abercrombie.  Secretariat’s  Office. 

■ One-yearnon-preferredparkingpermit(validMay  I991).Ad- 
ministrative  Services. 

■ Two  loaves  of  banana  bread.  Ruth  Sproule,  CreativeServices. 

■ Large  pizza  with  three  items.  Mountain  Pizza. 

■ One  pound  of  breakfast  sausage.  Mary  Dickieson,  Creative 
Services. 

■ Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1991.  Alumni  Affairs. 

■ Gift  Certificate  of  $50.  Retail  Operations. 

■ Stuffed  animal,  the  Pharmacy. 

■ Two  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes.  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Biology. 

■ Two  tickets  to  the  University  of  Guelph  Choir  concert  Nov.  24. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  telephone  and  asked  to  pick  up  their 

prizes  from  the  donors.  The  Oct.  25  winners  will  be  listed  in  At 

Guelph  Oct.  31.  The  grand  prize  draw  is  Nov.  I and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  At  Guelph  Nov.  7.  Anyone  needing  more  information 

should  call  Laurie  Malleau  at  Alumni  House,  Ext.  2 102.  □ 
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Research 

Trees  start  to  take  root 
in  the  farming  industry 

by  Owen  Roberts  and  Andrew  Chazalon 
Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


In  Ontario,  any  di.scussion  of  forestry  usually  concerns  the  huge  tracts  of  woodland 
stretching  across  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

But  some  U of  G researchers  are  interested  in  the  usefulness  of  forests  — and 
individual  trees  — on  farms  in  southern  and  central  Ontario.  They  say  there  aren't 
many  farms  that  wouldn’t  benefit  from  a few  trees.  And  that’s  the  premise  behind 
agrofore,stry  — using  land  concurrently  for  both  food  and  fibre  production. 

Agroforestry  in  Ontario  has  existed  in  many  familiar  forms  for  ages.  T raditionally, 
it  has  meant  windbreak  and  small  woodlot  management,  as  well  as  maple  syrup  and 
Christmas  tree  production.  New  initiatives  include  intercropping  (trees  growing 
alongside  crops),  riparian  forest  management  for  creek  and  stream  rehabilitation, 
silvipasture  (trees  on  pastureland)  and  forest  plantation  for  sources  of  energy. 


Walnuts  in  the  cornfield 

Al  the  heart  of  agroforestry  is  a technique 
called  intercropping  — planting  trees  and 
cash  crops  in  the  same  field.  Although  this 
has  long  been  standard  practice  in  many 
developing  countries,  where  land  is  scarce, 
intercropping  has  only  recently  started 
catching  on  in  land-rich  North  America. 

Agroforestry  advocates  claim  it  can  be  an 
excellent  way  for  farmers  to  increase  their 
incomes,  stabilize  soils,  establish  fruit  and 
nut  orchards  and  enhance  wildlife  popula- 
tions. 

The  system  works  like  this:  after  planting 
a cash  crop  (usually  on  Class  1 or  2 
farmland),  farmers  plant  tree  seedlings  in 
rows  30  to  50  feet  apart.  For  the  next  few 
years,  the  field  can  be  planted  with  corn  or 
soybeans  or  any  other  crop  that  is  com- 
patible with  trees.  When  the  trees  mature 
and  start  shading  the  crop,  the  field  can  then 
be  planted  in  hay  or  managed  for  pasture 
until  the  trees  are  ready  to  harvest. 

Environmental  biology  professor  Andy 
Gordon,  research  associate  Peter  Williams 
and  other  researchers  at  U of  G’s 
Agrolorestry  Research  Unit,  one  of  the 
largest  research  groups  of  its  kind  in  North 
America,  have  been  experimenting  with  in- 
tercropping a variety  of  different  forest-tree 
species,  but  the  most  promising  seems  to  be 
black  walnut. 

Not  only  is  the  wood  from  this  fast- 


growing hardwood  highly  prized  in  cabinet 
making,  but  from  the  age  of  about  1 5 years, 
the  tree  also  yields  a valuable  crop  of  nuts. 
The  nut  crop  alone  can  provide  an  annual 
income  of  $400  an  acre,  and  each  of  the  25 
trees  per  acre  could  be  worth  up  to  $800  after 
40  years. 

“This  indicates  the  high  economic  poten- 
tial for  intercropping  in  southern  Ontario," 
says  Gordon.  “It  may  not  be  long  before  we 
see  corn  stalks  brushing  against  walnut  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  province." 

Decline  in  red  pine 

Trees  have  long  been  accepted  as  a way 
to  regenerate  degraded  soils  by  otfering 
protection,  adding  organic  matter  and 
retaining  nutrients.  On  many  sites,  red  pine 
is  particularly  well  suited  for  this  purpose 
because  it  usually  grows  well  with  little  care 
and  is  valuable  as  lumber. 

Foresters  in  southern  Ontario,  however, 
have  noticed  that  parts  of  many  red  pine 
plantations  are  looking  decidedly  run  down. 
The  symptoms  — yellow  foliage  and 
reduced  growth  and  vigor,  sometimes  result- 
ing in  death  — resemble  those  found  when 
red  pine  is  planted  on  poorly  drained  soil.  But 
this  newer  phenomenon  also  shows  up  in 
trees  growing  on  well-drained  slopes  and 
high  ground. 

Red  pine  deterioration  has  traditionally 
been  blamed  on  physical  properties  of  the 


Prof.  Andy  Gordon,  Environmental  Biology,  inspects  a heartnut  tree  that  has  been 
intercropped  with  corn.  Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


soil  such  as  compaction,  but  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  presence  of  higher  car- 
bonate levels  near  the  soil  surface  is  the 
ultimate  cause.  This  condition  can  be  a result 
of  early  soil  erosion  when  the  land  was  ini- 
tially fanned.  The  soil  on  the  surface  was 
removed,  revealing  older  and  deeper  layers 


of  soil,  which  are  often  high  in  limestone. 

Gordon  and  other  agroforestry  re- 
searchers are  examining  40  red  pine  planta- 
tions across  southern,  central  and  eastern 
Ontario  — measuring  the  trees  on  each  site 
and  examining  them  for  signs  of  decline  — 
to  try  to  identify  some  trends. 


Deadline  dates  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 


Nov.  1 

External  Affairs  — Italy,  Germany, 
Yugoslavia 

Awards  to  foreign  scholars  to  undertake 
research  in  a Canadian  institution. 

Nov.  5 

Department  of  National  Defence 

Military  and  strategic  studies  program  for 
studies  of  relevance  to  past,  current  and  fu- 
ture Canadian  national  security  policy. 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — Health 
Re.search  Personnel  — Career  Scientist 
To  support  individuals  engaged  in  clini- 
cal or  health  research  programs. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  — 
Renewable  Resources  Research  Grant 
Program 

Research  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment, management,  protection  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  province’s  renewable 
resources. 

Ministry  of  Northern  Development  & Mines 
Grants  for  research  related  to  geoscience. 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Advanced  graduate  training  and 
postdoctoral  research  in  East  European 
studies  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 
and  American  Association  of  University 
Women 
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Research  fellowships,  grants,  bursaries. 

Information  Technology  Association 
of  Canada 

The  ITAC  award  is  open  to  researchers 
in  the  areas  of  computer  and  telecom- 
munications products  and  services,  and  in- 
formation systems. 

The  Japan  Foundation  — Fellowships 
To  provide  researchers  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  research  in  Japan. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of  Canada 
Grants-in-aid  of  research  on  all  aspects  of 
muscular  dystrophy  and  related  genetic  dis- 
eases. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
Research  grants,  equipment  grants, 
grants  to  cancer  research  units  and  Terry 
Fox  equipment  program  for  new  inves- 
tigators. 

Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario 

Research  fellowships 

SSHRC 

Development  of  management  research 
— doctoral  fellowships. 

Nov.  15 

External  Affairs  — Portugal 

Awards  to  foreign  scholars  to  undertake 
research  in  a Canadian  institution. 


Nov.  16 

National  Research  Council  — Research 
Associateships 

Associateships  tenable  in  NRC’s 
laboratories  are  intended  to  give  scientists 
and  engineers  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
research  in  fields  of  interest  to  the  NRC. 
Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust 

Fellowships  and  visiting  professorships  in 
all  disciplines  tenable  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity or  theTechnion. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

■ Collaborative  research  grants  to  en- 
courage international  scientific  co- 
operation between  scientists  of  NATO 
member  countries  in  all  fields  of  basic 
science. 

■ Postdoctoral  fellowships  for  periods  of 
six  to  1 2 months  to  carry  out  research  on 
various  aspects  of  NATO. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation 
Fellow,ships. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Fellowships,  studentships,  centennial  fel- 
lowships. 

Agriculture  Canada/NSERC-Research 
Partnership  Support  Program 

This  progranJi  is  aimed  at  encouraging 
industry  to  participate  in  funding  University 
research.  It  will  support  graduate  students 
and  postdoctoral  fellows  working  in  priority 


disciplines  and  on  projects  consistent  with 
the  priority  research  needs  of  Canadian 
agriculture. 

External  Affairs  — Austria,  Belgium, 
Mexico 

Awards  to  enable  foreign  scholars  to  un- 
dertake research  in  Canadian  institutions. 
American  Philosophical  Society 

Small  grants  for  basic  research  in  all  dis- 
ciplines. Applications  may  be  made  by  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Stales,  by  American 
citizens  on  the  staffs  of  foreign  institutions 
and  by  foreign  nationals  whose  research  can 
only  or  best  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Stales. 
Canadian  Diabetes  Association 

Scholarship,  fellowships,  traineeships, 
studentships. 

Canadian  Fitness  and  Lifestyle  Research 
Institute 

To  support  and  encourage  research  that 
will  make  a direct  contribution  to  the 
development  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  about  physical  activity,  physical 
fitness  and  lifestyle. 

Canadian  Heart  Foundation 

Fellowships  to  support  persons  engaged 
in  cardiovascular  or  cerebral  vascular  re- 
search. 

Canadian  Lung  Association 

Fellowships  for  research  training  in  the 
field  of  respiratory  disease.  □ 


Oct.  24,  \990!  At  Guelph 


The  soils  on  each  site  are  being  classified 
and  tested  to  determine  if  there  is  a correla- 
tion between  the  presence  of  free  carbonates 
and  other  soil  nutrients  and  the  vigor  of  the 
red  pine.  Preliminary  work  has  indicated  that 
boron,  a micronutrienl  that  is  unavailable 
where  there  is  a high  concentration  of  free 
carbonates,  may  be  a key  element. 

The  project  will  try  to  develop  guidelines 
that  will  allow  foresters  to  perform  simple 
soil  tests  in  the  field  and  determine  whether 
a field  should  be  planted  with  red  pine  or 
another  species. 

Streambank  trees  for 
rehabilitation,  biomass 

Changing  economic  times  and  govern- 
ment conservation  and  land  stewardship 
programs  have  led  many  farmers  to  abandon 
cropping  on  marginal  lands  and  stream- 
banks  — land  that  is  poor  for  agriculture  and 
intercropping,  but  in  some  cases  still  excel- 
lent for  growing  trees. 

Gordon  thinks  that  riparian  plantings 
(trees  planted  along  streambanks)  can  help 
rehabilitate  degraded  waterways,  reduce 
erosion  in  the  fields  and  reduce  fuel  costs  on 
the  farm. 

Many  streams  in  agricultural  areas  suffer 
from  excessive  nitrate-nitrogen  levels,  the 
result  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  runoff  from  fields. 
Riparian  plantings  can  reduce  this  problem 
in  several  ways: 

■ The  trees  can  take  up  the  nitrogen  (as 
well  as  other  nutrients)  through  their 
roots.  If  they  are  harvested  periodically, 
there  is  a large  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  runoff  polluting  watercourses. 

■ The  trees  can  physically  block  the 
erosion  of  pollutant-bearing  soil  into 
streams.  Combined  with  their  ability  to 
act  as  windbreaks,  this  makes  trees  im- 
portant tools  in  reducing  soil  erosion. 

■ By  dropping  leaves  in  the  stream,  trees 
contribute  to  the  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  sediment.  When  there  is 
enough  organic  matter  present,  streams 
can  eliminate  nitrate  through  a 
biochemical  process  called  denitrifica- 
tion, which  converts  nitrate  to  nitrogen 
gas. 

In  addition  to  the  positive  impact  of  trees 
on  the  immediate  environment,  Gordon 
believes  they  could  be  useful  to  the  farmer  as 
a source  of  biomass  for  fuel.  (Biomass  is  all 
the  parts  of  the  tree,  from  the  trunks  to  the 
branch  tips).  When  biomass  is  chipped,  it  can 


be  fed  into  a furnace  or  made  into  wood 
alcohol  and  then  burnt. 

Biomass  generators  are  providing 
electricity  and  heat  in  many  areas  of  the 
northeastern  United  States,  says  Gordon,  and 
equipment  has  been  developed  that  can  bum 
woody  biomass  for  on-farm  uses  such  as 
drying  grain  or  healing  buildings,  practices 
that  currently  rely  on  fossil  fuels. 

Gordon  and  Williams  have  been  collect- 
ing biomass  samples  from  streambank  plan- 
tations to  determine  the  weight  per  cubic 
metre  of  the  dried  biomass  — a measure  of 
the  potential  energy  In  the  plantations. 

Other  experiments  using  differentspecies 
— willow  and  poplar  hybrids,  silver  maple, 
green  ash,  red  oak  and  alder  — have  been 
established  in  Smithville  and  Grand  Valley 
to  assess  their  energy  potential. 

The  trees  benefit  from  some  of  the 
nutrients  from  nearby  farmland  and  from 
adequate  soil  moisture  near  the  stream- 
course,  sparking  some  astonishing  growth 
rates,  says  Gordon.  A test  site  along 
Washington  Creek  has  produced  poplar 
biomass  at  the  rate  of  four  tonnes  per  hectare 
per  year  — among  the  highest  in  Ontario. 

^me  types  of  biomass  plantations  can  be 
harvested  using  common  farm  equipment, 
such  as  silage  choppers.  If  the  capital  ex- 
pense of  furnace  modification  or  biomass- 
powered  grain  dryers  has  a reasonable 
pay-back  period,  biomass  technology  could 
reduce  fossil  fuel  consumption,  lower  the 
cost  of  farming  and  add  yet  another  reason 
to  plant  trees  on  streambanks,  he  says. 

Hiding  behind  an  Austree 

Despite  all  their  tangible  benefits,  trees  in 
southern  and  central  Ontario  are  probably 
most  often  valued  for  their  least  tangible 
property  — their  beauty.  This  is  especially 
true  when  they  are  used  to  improve  the  es- 
thetic qualities  of  industrial  sites. 

The  main  drawback  to  using  trees  in  this 
way,  or  as  sound  or  wind  screens,  is  that  it 
can  lake  15  years  for  them  to  grow  large 
enough  to  be  useful  and  effective.  But  a 
hybrid  willow  recently  imported  from  New 
2ialand  may  solve  that  problem.  ‘Austree’ 
specimens  in  Ontario  have  been  reported  to 
grow  up  to  10  feet  in  a single  year. 

This  rapid  growth  rate  could  make  the 
young  trees  ideal  for  screening  purposes  and 
as  windbreaks  to  reduce  soil  erosion,  but 
there  are  still  many  questions  to  be  answered. 
How  well  will  they  adapt  to  Canadian  con- 


ditions? Will  they  be  attractive?  What  are 
their  long-term  costs  for  pruning,  weed  con- 
trol, removal  and  other  maintenance? 

To  answer  some  of  these  questions,  Union 
Gas  Ltd.  is  sponsoring  a project  by  Gordon 
and  Williams  to  evaluate  Austree  charac- 
teristics. The  study  site  is  a Union  Gas  com- 
pressorstation  in  Bright.  The  trees  have  been 
planted  in  two  nows,  alternating  with  while 
cedar  or  Norway  spruce  on  the  outside  row 
and  white  oak  or  silver  maple  on  the  inside. 

The  conifers  will  provide  screening 
during  the  winter,  and  if  the  Austrees  don’t 
work  out  because  of  high  maintenance  costs 
or  a short  life,  they  can  be  removed  without 
disrupting  the  entire  screen. 

The  researchers  often  plant  (aster-  and 
slower-growing  species  together  in  this  way. 
so  that  the  fast-growing  trees  act  as  a ‘nurse 
crop.  When  they  mature  at  an  early  age,  they 
can  be  removed,  leaving  the  slower-growing 
trees  already  established  and  ready  to  as- 
sume their  screening  duties. 

Williams  believes  Austrees  may  prove 
useful  in  a variety  of  situations,  including 
industrial  screening,  establishing 
windbreaks  in  fields  and  acting  as  a nurse 
crop  along  streams.  Because  Austrees  are 
hybrids,  they  can  only  reproduce  from  cut- 
tings. he  says,  so  there  should  be  little  risk  of 
the  trees ‘escaping’  into  the  wild  and  upset- 
ting the  natural  balance,  a danger  that  often 
accompanies  the  iniroduciion  of  exotic 
specie.s. 

Conunerdaiizing  red  oak 

Despite  inlialives  in  agroforeslry.  in- 
dustrial logging  in  the  province  remains 
mainly  confined  to  the  north.  But  Gordon 
thinks  central  Ontario  also  holds  great 
promise  for  certain  species,  especially  red 
oak. 

This  species  is  in  high  demand  for  furni- 
ture and  flooring  and  can  be  grown  commer- 
cially up  to  100  kilometres  north  of  Lake 
Huron.  Ontario  currently  imports  most  of  its 
supply  — about  $100  million  worth  a year 

from  the  United  States.  But  Gordon  hopes 
to  change  that  by  finding  a way  to  increase 
the  amount  of  red  oak  in  central  Ontario 
woodlots. 

Red  oak  naturally  regenerates  after  fires 
or  other  catastrophes  have  eliminated  com- 
petitive tree  species  from  the  area.  Without 
this  help,  the  seedlings  or  slump  sprouts  are 
easily  crowded  out  by  white  ash,  American 
beech  or  ironwood. 


Because  humans  have  eliminated  this  ad- 
vantage in  southern  Ontario  by  controlling 
fires  and  by  using  single-lree-seleclion  log- 
ging. rather  than  shellerwood  or  clear-cut 
logging,  another  method  of  reducing  the 
pressure  from  competing  trees  must  be 
found  if  red  oak  is  to  thrive. 

In  1986.  Gordon  began  examining  dif- 
ferent methods  of  increasing  the  red  oak 
population  in  a woodlot  near  Bracebridge. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the  canopy  or 
overstory  were  logged  with  assistance  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
and  red  oak  seedlings  were  planted  under- 
neath the  remaining  trees. 

One-third  of  the  woodlot  was  subjected 
to  a controlled  burn  to  thwart  competing 
growth,  another  third  was  treated  with  her- 
bicide, and  the  final  third  was  left  untouched. 

In  1989,  the  remaining  overstory  was 
logged  to  allow  the  established  seedlings  to 
pow,  so  Gordon  can  now  get  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  effect  the  different  control 
methods  have  had.  He  hopes  this  will  lead  to 
a prescription  that  will  allow  woodlot 
owners  to  re-establish  red  oak  and  keep  it  as 
a commercial  species  in  southern  and 
central  Ontario. 

Taking  agroforestry 
to  the  farm 

New  technologies  and  ideas  like  these  are 
only  useful  if  they  are  made  available  to 
those  who  can  use  them,  so  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food's  Environ- 
mental V'outh  Corps  Program  is  funding  two 
agroforeslry  extension  workers  at  U of  G. 
These  technicians  will  spend  the  next  year 
informing  southern  Ontario  farmers  of 
agrofore.siry  techniques  that  can  improve 
the  quality  and  profitability  of  their  famis. 

Because  trees  can  be  used  in  so  many 
ways,  it’s  unlikely  that  any  one  person  could 
ever  master  all  the  techniques,  says  Gordon, 
but  with  more  than  50  faculty  in  nine  depart- 
metUs  doing  forestry  work  on  campus,  there 
is  no  shortage  of  expert  advice. 

The  Agroforeslry  Research  Unit  is 
funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  through  its  Land  Stewardship 
program.  Funding  for  these  various  projects 
has  come  from  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  Energy  Mines  and  Resources 
Canada,  Union  Gas  Ltd.  and  Consolidated- 
Bathursi.  O 


Telecommunications  research 
Telecom  Canada,  an  association  of  10  of  the 
country’s  major  telecommunication  carriers, 
invites  nominations  to  recognize  outstanding 
collaborative  research  in  telecommunica- 
tions in  Canada.  The  research  award  of 
$5,000  and  a certificate  of  achievement  will 
be  presented  in  March  1991. 

The  nominee  can  be  an  individual  re- 
searcher, a member  of  a research  team,  an 
entire  team,  the  leader  of  a team  or  a re- 
search program  facilitator.  The  work  must 
have  been  a co-operative  effort  involving  a 
member  company  of  Telecom  Canada,  a 
manufacturer  of  information/telecom- 
munications equipment,  a government  or 
private  research  institution  or  a Canadian 
postsecondary  institution. 

Focus  on  water  quality 

The  Great  Lakes  University  Research 
Fund  was  established  by  Environment 
Canada  in  partnership  with  NSERC  to 
promote  and  finance  research  within 
Canadian  universities  that  will  assist 
Canada  in  meeting  its  obligations  under  the 
Canada/U.S.  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement. 

The  competition  isopen  to  any  Canadian 
university  conducting  research  of  direct 
relevance  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  research  conducted  in  the  lakes. 
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Research  funding  opportunities 


rivers,  tributary  basins  and  groundwaters  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Ecosystem.  The 
deadline  for  applications  to  the  fund  is  Nov. 
30. 

Women’s  studies 

The  women’s  studies  program  of  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  the  Ruth  Wynn 
Woodward  Chair  in  Women’s  Studies  will 
be  offering  four  one-year,  non-renewable 
postdoctoral  fellowships,  plus  a research  al- 
lowance. Two  of  the  fellowships  begin  in 
September  1991;  the  others  begin  in  Septem- 
ber 1992.  Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
15,  1991. 

Study  in  the  North 

The  Northern  Scientific  Training  Pro- 
gram provides  assistance  to  senior  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  to  offset  the 
costs  of  research  in  the  Canadian  North.  This 
is  accomplished  through  a program  of  block 
grants  to  universities,  which  di.siribuie  the 
^nds  internally. 

U of  G’s  Northern  Studies  Committee,  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Research  Board, 
will  be  co-ordinating  the  application.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  Nov.  14. 

Provincial  co-operation 

The  Ontario-Quebec  Commission  for 
Co-operation  is  dedicated  to  promoting  co- 


operation and  exchange  between  the  two 
provinces  in  educational  and  cultural  mat- 
ters. One  of  the  principal  educational  objec- 
tives is  to  encourage  co-operative  efforts  in 
scholarship  and  research  as  well  as  the  ex- 
change of  students,  faculty  and  staff  between 
universities  in  the  two  provinces. 

Preference  is  given  to  innovative  projects 
that  require  financial  support  to  initiate  co- 
operative and  joint  research  acliviiiesT  and 
that  can  be  repeated  in  future  years  without 
further  financial  support  from  the  ministry. 

Categories  of  acceptable  projects  of  ex- 
change. criteria  for  assessment  of  proposed 
projects  and  guidelines  on  funding  are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research.  The  deadline  for  applications  is 
Jan.  II,  1991. 

Health  research 

The  National  Health  Research  and 
Development  Program.  Reproductive 
Health,  will  award  at  least  $50().000  a year 
over  the  next  three  years  for  research  into 
family-planning  issues,  including  con- 
traception and  infertility  problems.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  seeking  letters  of  intent  from 
research  teams  or  consortiums.  Deadline  for 
submissions  is  Nov.  30. 

Technological  development 

The  Japan  Science  and  Technology  Fund 


is  administered  by  External  Affairs  and  In- 
ternational Trade  Canada  and  delivered  in 
collaboration  with  Industry,  Science  and 
Technology  Canada  and  NSERC.  The  fund 
promotes  joint  technological  development 
and  helps  to  create  strategic  partnerships  in 
many  sectors  of  domestic  priority.  The 
primary  objectives  are: 

■ to  increase  the  participation  of 
Canadian  scientists  and  engineering  in 
relevant  world-class  Japanese  research 
and  technology  development  programs 
and  projects; 

■ to  train  highly  qualified  personnel  in 
state-of-the-art  Japanese  research 
facilities  to  fill  gap.s  in  Canada’s  scien- 
tific and  technological  capabilities; 

■ to  facilitate  access  to  Japanese  tech- 
nologies and  industrial  laboratories  con- 
sidered  important  to  the 
competitiveness  of  Canadian  industry; 
and 

■ to  collaborate  in  research,  standards  set- 
ting and  similar  initiatives  to  facilitate 
exports  to  Japan. 

The  fund  is  open  to  Canadian  scientists 
and  engineers,  including  non-Canadian  per- 
manent residents.  Applications  are  reviewed 
about  every  two  to  three  months. 

For  more  information  about  the  above 
funding  programs,  call  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research,  at  Ext.  6927.  □ 
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Personnel 

report 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  1 9,  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Laboratory  Technician,  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences;  grant  position  for  nine 
to  12  months.  Hiring  range:  $368.14  to 
$396.86  a week. 

Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy; grant  position  — initial  appointment 
for  about  one  year.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
oihcampus  employees  only: 

Secretary  II,  University  Centre  Administra- 
tion, Salary  range:  $373.18  minimum; 
$427.61  job  rate  (level  5);  $526.80  maxi- 
mum. 

Clerk  II,  University/OMAF  Programs,  Of- 
fice of  Vice-President,  Research.  Salary 
range:  $368. 1 4 minimum;  $42 1 .79  job  rate 
(level  5);  $5 19.54  maximum. 

Clerk  II,  AdvancementSupport  Centre,  Ex- 
ternal Relations.  Salary  range:  $368.14 
minimum;  $421.79  job  rate  (level  5); 
$5 19.54  maximum. 

Technician,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology.  Salary  range:  $493.73  mini- 
mum; $566.81  job  rate  (level  5);  $696.73 
maximum. 

Technician,  Horticultural  Science.  Salary 
range:  $493.73  minimum;  $566.8 1 job  rate 
(level  5);  $696.73  maximum. 

Graduate  Program  Liaison  Officer,  Facul- 
ty of  Graduate  Studies.  Minimum:  $29,264; 
normal  hiring  limit:  $34,385;  Job  rate: 
$36,580. 


Rules  enforced  for  dangerous  goods 


U of  G employees  are  involved  daily  in  ship- 
ping, receiving  and  handling  dangerous 
goods  in  carrying  out  the  University’s 
academic  objectives. 

The  transportation  of  such  goods  is 
governed  by  the  federal  Transportation  of 
Dangerous  Goods  (TDG)  Act,  says  Jennifer 
Reader,  hazardous  materials  safety  officer  in 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety.  The  act 
aims  to  ensure  public  safety  when  dangerous 
goods  are  handled,  offered  for  transport  and 
transported  in  Canada,  she  says. 

‘The  regulations  are  uniform  across  the 
country  and  apply  to  all  modes  of  transport 
— air,  marine,  rail  and  road,'  she  says. “They 
outline  explicit  responsibilities  for  consig- 
nors, carriers  and  consignees  of  dangerous 
goods  shipments,  and  prescribe  how 
dangerous  goods  must  be  properly  classified, 
packaged,  labelled,  documented,  offered  for 
transport,  transported  and  received.' 

More  than  3,000  chemicals  have  been 
identified  as  dangerous  goods,  says  Reader. 
Details  about  package  limits  and  exemption 
quantities  are  outlined  in  the  federal  regula- 
tions. Non-compliance  can  result  in  returned, 
delayed  or  confiscated  shipments,  as  well  as 


Classifieds 

For  sale: 

p.m..  Ext.  6066  or  846-9198.  Qualified 
person  to  read  blueprints  part  time  for 
quotations  in  the  construction  field,  Deo, 
763-4041  evenings. 

Ford  Van.  excellent  condition.  763-6254 
after  5 p.m.  Gas  dryer,  electric  dryer. 
*194(j  server  buffet,  Normaende 
stereo/radio,  greenhouse  frames,  antique 
hoosier  cabinet,  fan  motor,  824-7028 

For  rent: 

evenings.  IBM  PC,  two  disk  drives,  color 
monitor,  graphics  card,  824-3337  even- 
ings. Hydraulic  rowing  machine,  ladies’ 
size  12  3/4-lenglh  muskrat  coat,  ladies’ 
size  12  London  Fog  beige  trench  coal. 
Primus  two-burner  camp  stove,  763- 
3380  evenings.  Blue  sofa  and  armchair, 
small  upholstered  rocking  chair,  teak 
Electrohome  stereo  unit  with  AM/FM 
radio  and  dual  turntable,  full  green  sheers 
for  bay  window.  Ext.  3446  or  836-6238 
after  4 p.m. 

Three-bedroom  bungalow  in  Fergus, 
quiet  location,  stove  and  fridge  included, 
garage,  large  lot,  available  Dec.  1 , $800  a 
month  plus  utilities.  Ext.  3924  or  822- 
7899  after  5 p.m.  Two-bedroom  home  in 
Venice,  Florida,  two  hours  from  Tampa 
and  Orlando,  five  minutes  from  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  $300  U.S.  a week  or  $1 .100  U.S. 
a month,  843-4577  after6  p.m.  Furnished 
room  on  newly  decorated  main  floor  of 
house,  utilities  and  phone  included,  10- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  females  only, 

Available: 

824-7028  evenings. 

Babysitting  by  experienced  mother,  822- 
6132.  Child  care  for  preschoolers  by 
mother  of  two.  in  own  home,  central  loca- 
tion. Alice.  822-8305. 

‘Personal^  is  a free  sei>ice  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  Ail  items  must 
be  typed  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph^ 
Level  4,  University  Centre,  hy  noon  on 
Thursday.  Ads  will  run  for  one  issue,  but 
can  be  rerun  the  following  issue  by  cal- 
lingn  Ext.  6579  before  deadline.  Direct 
any  inquiries  to  Ext  6579. 

Wanted: 

Commuting  companion  from  Elora  to 
University,  arrive  8:30  a.m.,  leave  4:45 

How  will  these  things  affect 
business  today  and  tomorrow? 

The  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  is 
offering  Course  26-491 
"International  Business" 

In  the  Winter  '91  Semester 

Tues.  10:10  am;  Thurs.  9:10  am;  Fri.  11:10  am 
INQUIRIES:  PROF.  CUFFORD  HURT,  EXT.  4099 


legal  proceedings  and  penalties  on  convic- 
tion. 

TDG  regulations  define  nine  classes  of 
dangerous  goods  — explosives,  gases,  flam- 
mable liquids,  flammable  solids,  oxidizing 
substances  and  organic  peroxides,  poisonous 
substances  and  infectious  substances, 
radioactive  materials,  corrosive  substances 
and  miscellaneous  dangerous  goods. 

When  dangerous  goods  are  transported, 
they  must  be  accompanied  throughout  their 
journey  by  shipping  documents,  says 
Dorothy  Whitechurch  of  Customs/Traffic. 

These  documents  must  contain  a com- 
plete description  of  the  goods,  including 
proper  shipping  names,  primary  and  sub- 
sidiary TDG  classifications,  product  iden- 
tification numbers,  packing  group  codes, 
identification  of  the  type  and  number  of 
vehicle  placards,  any  required  special  in- 
structions and  a 24-hour  emergency 
telephone  number  of  the  consignor. 

In  the  event  of  an  occurrence  involving 
the  dangerous  goods,  the  person  handling 
them  at  the  time  must  notify  the  appropriate 
provincial  authorities,  the  employer  and  the 
owner  or  consignor  of  the  goods,  she  says, 

To  ensure  compliance  with  TDG  regula- 
tions on  campus.  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  and  Customs/Traffic  have  estab- 
lished procedures  to  help  University  person- 
nel expedite  shipments  of  dangerous  goods, 
says  Reader.  Personnel  in  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative departments  have  also  been 
provided  with  TDG  training  so  they  can  as- 
sist anyone  who  has  a dangerous  goods  con- 
signment, she  says. 

Copies  of  the  procedures  document  are 
available  from  department  administrative 
offices  or  from  Customs/Traffic.  The  docu- 
ment outlines  all  the  information  Cus- 
toms/Traffic  needs  to  determine  whether 
TDG  regulations  apply  to  a consignment, 
Whitechurch  says. 

Customs/Traffic  will  prepare  all  the 
necessary  shipment  documentation  and  can 
provide  assistance  and  materials  for  proper 
packaging  and  labelling  of  dangerous  goods. 

Whitechurch  notes  that  there  are  also 
postal  restrictions  on  transporting  dangerous 
goods.  Among  the  ordinary  items  that 
Canada  Post  classes  as  dangerous  are  butane 
lighters,  aerosol  sprays,  cleaning  fluids, 
matches,  bleach,  household  cleaners,  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  butane  curling  irons.  Other 
prohibited  goods  include  fertilizers,  her- 
bicides, photographic  chemicals,  radioactive 
materials  and  infectious  substances. 

TDG  and  International  AirTransport  As- 
sociation regulations  apply  to  shipments  of 
dangerous  goods  on  both  passenger  and 
cargo  aircraft.  Passengers  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  dangerous  goods  in  checked 
and  carry-on  baggage. 

There  are  also  special  considerations  re- 
lated to  transporting  dangerous  goods  in 
University-owned  vehicles  or  in  rented  or 
personal  vehicles  that  are  used  for  University 
business.For  more  information  about  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  goods,  call  Cus- 
toms/Traffic at  Ext.  2 1 05  or  8 1 39.  □ 


Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research,  left,  and  Barry 
MacCormack,  OMAF. 

Photo  by  James  Haggarty,  Wesiem  Producer 

The  U of  G-based  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  broadcast  services 
crew  swept  the  television  news  reporting 
category  last  week  at  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Canadian  Farm  Writers’  Federation  in 
Saskatoon. 

Winner  of  the  gold  award  in  the  category 
was  Barry  MacCormack  for  a story  on  plant 
breeders'  rights.  Jacquelynn  Ellis’s  report  on 
raising  angora  rabbits  was  the  silver  award 
winner,  and  Frank  Lappano  won  the  bronze 
award  for  a story  about  square  bales. 

This  year’s  awards  competition  was 
chaired  by  Owen  Roberts  of  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research.  Among  the  judges 
were  Prof.  Rick  Yada,  Department  of  Food 
Science;  Doug  Robinson,  manager  of  the  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Information 
Bureau;  and  Barbara  Chance,  Creative  Ser- 
vices. 

One  of  the  competition  highlights  is  the 
George  Atkins  Professional  Development 
Grant,  named  for  U of  G honorary  degree 
recipient  George  Atkins,  a pioneering  farm 
broadcaster.  It  was  won  by  Country  Guide 
copy  editor  Colleen  Armstrong.  Runner-up 
was  Paul  Mahon,  former  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Ontarian,  who  is  now  news  editor  at 
Ontario  Farmer.  □ 


Grad  news 

The  final  examination  of  Wendy  Johnston, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree,  is  Nov.  1 at  9 a.m. 
in  the  Branion  Room,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is'Role  of  Brain 
Serotonin  in  the  Control  of  Food  Intake  by 
Rainbow  Trout,  Oncorhynchus  Mykiss^ 
Johnston’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Theresa  Glan- 
ville.  Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


FEATURING: 

Balckened  Cajun  Catfish 
Rainbow  Trout 
Seafood  or  Chicken  Crepes 
Shepherd's  Pie 
Mariner's  Fettucini 
Prime  Rib,  Veal 
English  Style  Fish  & Chips 

Wednesday  is  Curry  Buffet  Night 
Enjoy  Lunch  or  Dinner  daily  in  the  casual 
ambiance  of  either  our  Dining  Room  or  Nautical  Pub 

2 Quebec  St.,  (corner  of  Baker  St.)  Downtown  Guelph  836-3622 
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Focus  on  food  security 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security’s  public  semi- 
nar series  continues  Oct.  25  when  Prof.  Bill 
Leonard.  School  of  Human  Biology,  sp>eaks 
on  'Incorporating  Nutritional  Concerns  into 
Agricultural  Research  in  Ecologically 
Diverse  Regions  of  Ecuador."  On  Nov.  1. 
Gerard  Kennedy,  executive  director  of 
Toronto’s  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  will  dis- 
cuss “The  Unnecessary  Problem:  Hunger  in 
Canada."  The  seminars  begin  at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

PSA  to  meet 

The  Professional  Staff  Association  is  holding 
its  annual  general  meeting  Oct.  3 1 at  noon  in 
Room  103  of  the  University  Centre.  Guest 
speaker  is  Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  chair 
of  the  President's  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale. 

Food  workshop 

“Food  for  Thought,"  a workshop  on  dealing 
with  world  food  issues,  is  being  held  at  Mc- 
Masler  University  Nov.  2 and  3.  Supported  by 
the  International  Development  Research 
Centre,  it’s  the  first  in  a series  of  workshops 
dealing  with  global  issues  such  as  gender, 
health,  poverty  and  the  environment  For 
more  information,  call  4 1 6-546- 1 099  or  In- 
ternational Education  Services  at  Ext  69 1 5. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  Program  of- 
fers'Gourmet  Delights  for  Bird^  Oct  25  at  7 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  Call 
Ext.  3932  to  register.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
guided  walk  series  for  the  whole  family  con- 
tinues Oct.  28  with  “Ghosts,  Ghouls  and 


Goblin^  and  Nov.  4 with  “The  Nature  of  the 
Nature  Reserve."  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre.  On  Oct.  30,  the  Tuesday  evening 
tour/talk  series  for  adults  features “Snowber- 
ries.  Arrow  Woods  and  Elderberries  with 
Steven  Aboud.  It  begins  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre  at  7 p.m. 

Graduate  Studies  meeting 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  Nov.  7.  All  graduate  faculty 
and  students  are  invited.  It  begins  at  3: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

A network  for  women 

The  Guelph  Women  in  Networking  Trade 
Show  is  being  held  Nov.  6 from  6 to  9 p.m.  at 
the  Holiday  Inn.  The  show  provides  women 
with  opportunities  to  make  business  and 
career  contacts.  For  more  information,  call 
programming  co-ordinator  Paulette  Lewis  at 
767-0051. 

Forest  folklore 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  As- 
sociation of  Canada  presents  Allan  Foster, 
curator  of  Toronto’s  Kortright  Centre  for 
Conservation,  speaking  on  “The  Enchanted 
Forest:  Use  of  Nature  Folklore  to  Enhance 
Environmental  Education’  Oct.  26  at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  114  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 
Cost  is  $5.  free  for  members. 

Discussing  wildlife 

As  part  of  its  continuing  education  series, 
OVC  is  presenting  a lecture  Nov.  3 by  noted 
naturalists,  film  makers  and  photographers 
Janet  and  John  Foster  on  “Encounters  with 
Wildlife"  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 


Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  by  calling 
Ext.  4244  or  4424  or  at  the  door. 

Human  biology  talks 

The  School  of  Human  Biology’s  seminar 
series  continues  Oct  26  with  kinesiologist 
Howie  Green  of  the  University  of  Waterloo 
speaking  on  “Alterations  in  Metabolic  Con- 
trol with  Training  and  Nov.  2 with  graduate 
studentJenniferGriffindiscussing"Sludieson 
Collagen  in  theXXSxr(Pseudomale)  Mouse." 
The  seminars  begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room 
1 08  of  the  Human  Biology  building. 

Software  on  display 

Compusearch  Market  and  Social  Research 
Ltd.  will  give  a demonstration  of  Conquest 
Canada,  a data  resource  and  application 
software,  Oct.  30  at  1 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  For  more  information, 
call  Prof.  Linda  Gerber,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  at  Ext  3543  or  3895. 

Hikers  gather 

Hike  Ontario  is  holding  its  annual  meeting 
and  walking  fair  at  The  Arboretum  Centre 
Nov.  4 from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  The 
keynote  speaker,  Doug  Thomas  of  the 
Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists,  will  dis- 
cuss “Trails  and  Conservation."  For  more  in- 
formation, call  Jill  Leslie  at  821-21 33. 

On  a musical  note 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon- 
hour  concert  series  continues  OcL  25  with 
the  Armour/Woytiuk  Duo  on  cello  and 
piano.  The  first  program  at  12:10  p.m.  will 
feature  Scarlatti’s  “Sonata  in  D minor*  and 
works  by  Mozart,  Chopin  and  Eldon  Rath- 


bum.  The  second  concert  at  1:10  p.m.  will 
include  “Cradle  Song"  by  Frank  Bridge: 
“Sonata,  Opus  4 by  Zoltan  Kodaly  and 
Schumann’s  "Fantasiestucke,  Opus  73.  On 
Nov.  1,  the  featured  performers  are  the 
Lin/Mulder  Piano  Duo.  The  concerts  are 
held  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  build- 
ing. 


Talking  about  computing 

The  Wednesday  lunchtime  seminar  series 
sponsored  by  Computing  Services  continues 
Oct.  3 1 with ‘Corel  Draw.’  The  free  seminars 
begin  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  204  of  the 
Computing  Services  building. 


Artist  to  speak 

The  College  Women’s  Club  is  holding  a so- 
cial evening  Nov.  6 at  8 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre  featuring  a talk  by  Guelph 
artist  Helen  Brimmel.  Membership  in  the 
club  is  open  to  female  faculty  and  profes- 
sional staff  and  wives  of  faculty  and  profes- 
sional staff.  For  more  information,  cal! 
821-5813. 


Understanding  Alzheimer’s 

The  Aldieimer  Society  of  Guelph  and  Dis- 
trict is  holding  its  annual  meeting  Nov.  6. 
Keynote  speaker  is  Patricia  Marshall,  direc- 
tor of  education  at  the  Homewood  Health 
Centre,  who  will  discuss  “The  Stress  of 
Caregiving  and  How  to  Cope  with  It."  The 
meeting  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  College 
Inn.  For  more  information,  call  836-7672. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘BrieHy,*  call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  25 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Investigations  into 
the  Pathogenesis  of  Actinobacillus 
Pleuropneumoniae  Pneumonia,"  Marina 
Brash,  1 1:10  a.m.,  Pathology  2152. 
Concert  - Armour/Woytiuk  Duo,  cello  and 
piano.  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon 
107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - “Incorporating 
Nutritional  Concerns  into  Agricultural  Re- 
search in  Ecologically  Diverse  Regions  of 
Ecuador,"  Bill  Leonard,  3:10  p.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - “How  the  Matrix  Out- 
side the  Cell  Regulates  its  Development," 
Elizabeth  Hay,  OVC  2638. 

Politics  Lecture  - “Germany  and  Europe  in 
the  ’90s,"  Frieder  Schlupp,  4 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Off-Road  Ride,  25  to  35  km, 
5 p.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 

Arboretum  - Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens 
Program,  “Gourmet  Delights  for  Birds," 
Henry  Kock,  7 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

FRIDAY,  Oct.  26 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Alterations  in 
Metabolic  Control  with  Training,"  Howie 
Green,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Engineering  Seminar  - “MISA,"  Hugh 
Monteith,  I p.m.,Thornbrough  1 12 A. 
Humanities  Association  - “The  Enchanted 
Forest:  Use  of  Nature  Folklore  to  Enhance 
Environmental  Education,"  Allan  Fo.ster,  8 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 14,  $5. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  27 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Bliflie  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  28 

Cycling  Club  - Breslau,  65  km,  10  a.m., 
Oct.  24,  1 990  / At  Guelph  


meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride,  35 
to  55  km.  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Children's  Concert  - The  Funland  Band,  I 
and  3 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $8. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Ghosts.  Ghouls  and  Goblins,"  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Oct.  29 

Red  Cross  - Blood  Donor  Clinic,  1 0 a.m.  to 
3:1 5 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  30 

Our  World  - The  Man  Who  Planted  Trees, 
noon.  UC  442. 

Arboretum  - T uesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“Snowberries,  Arrow  Woods  and  Elderber- 
ries," Steven  Aboud.  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  31 

Botany  Seminar  - “Biology  of  VAM  Fungi: 
Are  We  Still  in  the  Ice  Age?"  Yves  Piche,  1 1 
a.m.,  Axelrod  1 17. 

Professional  Staff  Association  - Annual 
General  Meeting,  noon,  UC  103. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Mechanisms  of 
Chemotherapy  Resistance,"  Gerald  Batist, 
12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Computing  Seminar -“Corel  Draw,"  12:10 
p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Allozyme  Genotype 
and  Resistance  to  Heavy-Metal  Toxicity,’ 
Michael  Benton,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 
Cycling  Club  - Hcspeler  (novice  ride),  43 
km,  5 p.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  1 

Concert  - Lin/Mulder  Piano  Duo,  12:10 
and  1 : 1 0 p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - “The  Unnecessary 
Problem:  Hunger  in  Canada,’  Gerard 
Kennedy.  3: 10  p.m..  MacKinnon  107. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  2 

Human  Biology  Seminar  • “Studies  on  Col- 
lagen in  the  XXSxr  (Pseudomale)  Mouse,' 
Jennifer  Griffin,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biol- 
ogy 108. 

Engineering  Seminar  - “Biodegradation  of 
Chlorinated  Compounds,*  John  Bell.  I p.m., 
Thombrough  1 12A. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - “Meas- 
urement and  Modelling  of  the  Spatial  Dis- 
tribution of  Crop  Residue  Cover,"  Chris 
Moran.  2: 1 0 p.m.,  Richards  1 24. 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - “Evolu- 
tion of  Ribosomal  DNA  in  a Cactophilic 
Yeast  Clavispora'  Marc-Andre  Lachance. 
3;10p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  3 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Seminar -‘Encounters  with  Wildlife,’ John 
and  Janet  Foster.  8 p.m..  War  Memorial 
Hall,  $5,  call  Ext.  4244/4424  for  tickets. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  4 

Cycling  Club  - Everton.  45  km,  10  a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride,  35 
to  55  km.  10  a.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc; 
Bike  Workshop,  2 to  4 p.m.,  6 1 Tiffany  St. 
W. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, ‘The 
Nature  of  the  Nature  Reserve,*  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  6 

Our  World  - ‘Destruction  of  the  Rain- 
forest,’ noon,  UC  442. 

Gallery  Talk  - ‘Inuit  Art,’  Judy  Nasby,  2 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  7 

Botany  Seminar  - ‘Some  Aspects  of  Black 


Spruce  Ecology,"  Terry  Carleton,  1 1 a.m.. 
Axelrod  1 1 7. 

Computing  Seminar  - ‘WordPerfect  Of- 
fice,* 12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Graduate  Studies  - Annual  Meeting,  3:10 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Fatty  Acid  Synthase 
Gene  Expression:  Unique  Regulation  of 
Polyunsaturated  Fatty  Acids,*  M.E.  Hinton. 
4 p.m..  Animal  Science  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Male  Reproductive 
Competition  in  Field  Crickets,"  William 
Cade,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m., 
UC  441. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Coming  Events’  call  Ext.  2592. 


Visiting  professor 

Cheryl  Achterberg  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  is  a visiting  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies  until  Nov. 
2. 

A professor  of  nutrition,  Achterberg 
has  also  served  as  co-director  of  the  Penn 
State  Nutrition  Centre,  a research  and 
resource  facility.  She  is  noted  for  her  work 
in  the  application  of  qualitative  research 
methods  in  community  nutrition  and 
nutrition  education. 

On  Oct.  25.  Achterberg  will  present  a 
seminar  on  ‘U.S.  Dietary  Guidelines:  A : 
Consumer’s  Perspective’  at  9:10  a.m.  in 
Room  1 02  ofthe  FACS  building.  On  Nov. 
I,  she  will  discuss  *A  Model  for  Heart 
Healthy  Eating:  Working  with  Young 
Children  and  Their  Families^  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Room  253E  ofthe  Marriage  and  Fami- 
ly Therapy  Centre. 

Achterberg’s  visit  is  sponsored  by  the 
teaching  health  unit  project  of  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  department  of  public 
health  services.  She  can  be  reached  in 
Room  133AoflheFACS  building  at  Ext. 
2407.  □ 
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Recycling  phone  books  down 


on  the  farm 

by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Old  telephone  directories  may  soon  be  dial- 
ling a new  number  — as  bedding  for  live- 
stock. 

U of  G researchers  are  testing  shredded 
phone  books  as  an  alternative  to  the  tradi- 
tional livestock  bedding  of  straw  and  wood 
shavings. 

The  tests  are  being  conducted  with  beef 
cattle,  chickens,  sheep,  pigs  and  horses  by 
Prof.  Jock  Buchanan-Smilh  and  research  as- 
sistant Pablo  Colucci  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

The  project  is  one  of  four  that  Bell  Canada 
is  funding  at  Canadian  universities  to  find 
environmentally  conscious  uses  for  dis- 
carded directories.  It’s  estimated  that  more 
than  J 0 million  phone  books  are  discarded  in 
Ontario  each  year.  In  Ontario  and  Quebec 
alone,  42,000  tons  of  the  books  go  into 
landfill  sites  each  year. 

The  Guelph  project,  which  began  in  April 
and  will  end  in  December,  consists  of  three 
phases  — a literature  review,  laboratory  tests 
and  pilot  trials. 

Recently  completed  laboratory  tests  on 
the  paper  bedding  were  favorable,  says 
Buchanan-Sniith.  The  paper  was  tested  for 
water  absorption,  ammonia  levels  (when  in- 
cubated with  manure)  and  biodegradabilily. 

Initial  water  absorption  was  excellent,  he 
says,  but  wood  shavings  were  more  absorb- 
ent over  the  long  term.  Ammonia  release  was 
excellent  and  biodegradability  moderate. 

In  the  literature  review,  Buchanan-Smith 
looked  at  heavy-metal  contamination  from 
newsprint  inks.  He  found  that  noconlamina- 
tion  problemsexisted.  Aluminum  levels  were 
high,  but  not  at  dangerous  levels  for  farm 
animals. 

The  pilot  trials  with  animals  will  measure 
ammonia  levels  above  bedding  and  the  water 
content  of  the  bedding.  The  trials  will  com- 
pare bedding  made  from  shredded  direc- 
tories in  conjunction  with  wood  shavings  and 
bedding  made  solely  from  wood  shavings. 


of  potential  toxicity. 

Recycling  phone  books  as  animal  bed- 
ding could  have  financial  advantages,  says 
Buchanan-Smith.  In  the  past,  recycled 
newsprint  has  been  found  to  be  less  effective 
and  less  competitive  in  price  than  wood 
shavings  or  straw,  but  shortages,  rising 
transportation  costs  and  alternative  uses  for 
straw  and  wood  shavings  have  raised  costs. 

Bell  Canada  has  been  under  pressure 
from  municipalities  and  the  public  to  make 
phone  books  recyclable,  says  Ed  Messina. 
Bell’s  associate  director  for  corporate  en- 
vironment. Phone  books  can  be  recycled  as 
newsprint,  but  a glut  of  existing  newsprint  led 
Bell  to  develop  new  markets  for  the  dis- 
carded directories,  he  says. 

Ultimately,  directories  will  become  ob- 
solete with  the  advent  of  electronic  directory 
information  services,  but  recycling  the  direc- 
tories as  animal  bedding  has  immediate  ap- 
plication, Messina  says.  □ 


Treat  yourself  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 

Licensed  under  LLBO 

Reservations  519-767-5035 


Land  stewardship  project  funded 


A U of  G research  team  has  been  awarded 
$160,000  to  study  nitrogen-conserving 
systems  under  the  Land  Stewardship  Re- 
search Program. 

The  project  is  jointly  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  the  Fertilizer  Institute  of  Ontario 
(TFIO).  It  received  $120,000  from 
OMAF,  $40,000  from  TFIO. 

The  three-year  nitrogen-conserving 
farm  system  project  — entitled  Partners  in 
Nitrogen  — is  being  co-ordinated  by  Prof. 
Gary  Kachanoski.LandResource  Science, 
and  John  Schleihauf  of  OMAF’s  industry 
branch.  The  University  of  Waterloo’s 
Centre  for  Groundwater  Research,  fer- 
tilizer dealers  and  farmers  will  also  par- 
ticipate. 

Soil  and  crop  advisers  from  the  plant 
industry  branch  will  be  providing  leader- 
ship to  execute  the  program  in  the  field. 
Some  35  sites  across  the  province,  with 


different  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  are 
being  tested  with  various  application  rates 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Yield  response, 
residual  nitrate  and  groundwater  samples 
will  be  taken. 

‘Because  the  projects  are  being  con- 
ducted on  commercial  fields,  the  results 
achieved  on  these  large-scale  trials  will 
provide  information  that  will  be  of  imme- 
diate use  to  the  fertilizer  industry  and 
farmers,"  says  Kachanoski. 

The  nitrogen  soil-testing  system  to  be 
developed  ‘will  ensure  that  the  most  ap- 
propriate levels  of  fertilizer  are  applied 
and  that  fields  that  already  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  nitrogen  don’t  receive  more 
fertilizer,  which  could  leach  into  the 
groundwater,"  he  says. 

The  grant  was  announced  by  Rita 
Burak,  Ontario  deputy  minister  of  agricul- 
ture and  food,  and  Tim  Sawyer,  executive 
vice-president  of  TFIO.  □ 


Retail  Operations  extends  finance  program 


Retail  Operations  is  extending  its  computer 
finance  program  at  Campus  Junction  to  part- 
time  students. 

Now  students  who  are  taking  at  least  two 
courses  at  U of  G or  have  taken  two  courses 
in  the  last  two  years  can  take  advantage  of 
the  finance  program,  which  provides  for 
loans  at  prime  rate  backed  by  the  University. 
The  plan  was  put  in  place  last  year  for  facul- 
ty, staff  and  full-time  students,  and  is  being 
extended  to  part-time  students  following  a 
request  from  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion, says  Nick  Taylor  of  Campus  Junction. 

Under  the  finance  program,  the  purchaser 

Police  beat 


may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  over  two  years, 
with  a minimum  down  payment  of  10  per 
cent.  The  loan  is  set  at  the  prime  rate  at  the 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce.  The 
buyer  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  sufficient 
income  to  repay  the  loan  within  two  years. 

Campus  Junction’s  contractual  arrange- 
ments with  manufacturers  do  not  permit 
sales  of  IBM.  Apple  and  Zenith  equipment  to 
part-time  students,  but  Packard  Bell  and 
Sharp  computers  and  all  software  and  acces- 
sories are  available  under  the  program. 

For  more  information,  call  Campus  Junc- 
tion at  Ext.  8695  or  drop  by  the  store.  □ 


Theft  and  property  damage  on  rise 


The  following  University  police  occurrence 
statistics  for  September  were  made  available 
by  Ron  McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Disturbances  and  malicious  damage: 
Forty- five  occurrences  of  damage  were 
reported  totalling  $7,989.  These  primarily 
involved  damage  to  windows,  vehicles, 
equipment  and  property.  Eighteen  distur- 
bance cases  were  investigated,  and  assis- 
tance was  given  to  three  mentally  disturbed 
persons.  Four  obscene/nuisance  telephone 
calls  were  also  investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Police  inves- 
tigated three  cases  of  assault,  one  involving 
the  use  of  a weapon,  and  three  indecent  acts. 

Liquor-related  offences;  Officers  issued 
28  charges  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act, 
including  unlawfully  consuming  or  possess- 
ing liquor,  intoxication  in  a public  place  and 
minors  consuming. 

Thefts:  Forty-seven  cases  of  theft  involv- 
ing University  and  private  property  valued  at 


$15,839  were  reported.  This  included  cash, 
bicycles,  stereo  equipment  and  clothing. 

Trespassing:  Three  charges  of  trespas- 
sing were  laid  and  19  reports  of  suspicious 
persons  were  investigated.  The  police  also 
responded  to  six  calls  for  personal  assistance. 

Vehicle  offences:  Three  hit-and-run  acci- 
dents were  investigated.  Highway  Traffic 
Act  charges  laid  included  two  for  failing  to 
produce  proof  of  insurance,  one  for  no  valid 
permit,  one  for  failing  to  wear  a seat  belt,  one 
for  failing  to  wear  a helmet  on  a motorcycle, 
one  for  failing  to  produce  a driver’s  licence 
and  one  for  unlawfully  starting  a motor 
vehicle  from  a stopped  position  and  causing 
an  accident.  Nine  warnings  were  also  issued 
for  defective  vehicles  and  failing  to  produce 
a licence  or  proof  of  insurance. 

Thefts  and  damage  to  private  and  Univer- 
sity property  were  significantly  higher  than 
in  September  1 989,  McCormick  says.  Police 
were  also  busier  during  Homecoming  this 
year  than  last.  □ 
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Wanted:  Someone  to  carry  on  equity  effort 


by  Alvin  Ng 
Staff  writer 

The  University  is  seeking  applicants  for  the 
position  of  employment  and  educational 
equity  co-ordinator. 

Current  co-ordinator  Prof.  Janet  Wood. 
Microbiology,  will  be  leaving  the  position 
next  April  when  her  two-year  term  expires, 
She  will  return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re- 
search work;  the  co-ordinator  position  was  a 
half-time  secondment  from  her  department. 

The  Employment  and  Educational  Equi- 
ty Office  was  established  in  1989  with 
Wood’s  appointment,  and  was  formed  in 
response  to  the  1 988  report  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Rights  for 
Women  and  Men. 

Along  with  employment  and  educational 
equity  administrator  Heather  Heath.  Wood 
is  responsible  for  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
employment  and  educational  equity  at  U of 
G.  from  conducting  surveys  to  formulating 
policy. 

Wood  says  she  originally  took  the  ap- 
pointment‘based  on  my  conviction  that  this 
kind  of  work  is  extremely  important,  a real 
opportunity  to  make  progress  towards 
educational  and  employment  equity  with  the 
University  community." 

And  one  of  the  reasons  she  is  not  seeking 
reappointment  is  because  she  believes  as 
many  people  as  possible  should  be  involved 
in  the  process. 

“The  issues  of  educational  and  employ- 
ment equity  are  very  broad  and  complex," 
she  says.  “It's  therefore  important  that  many 
people  contribute  as  we  deal  with  these  is- 
sues. 1 think  there's  a real  benefit  to  involving 
more  people  and  not  sticking  with  one  per- 
son as  a leader  of  our  equity  program." 

Make  position  accessible 

President  Brian  Segal  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  building  as  much  flexibility  as  possible 
into  the  terms  of  the  appointment,  says 
Wood.  He  recognizes  that  people  with  the 
potential  to  contribute  may  come  to  the  posi- 
tion from  a variety  of  backgrounds.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  make  the  position  as 
accessible  as  it  can,  she  says. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  of  the  co- 
ordinating job  involves  communicating 


Prof.  Janet  Wood 


Phoiu  by  David  Thoma'i.  Creative  Services 

about  institutional  change,  says  Wood. 

‘The  objective  is,  of  course,  not  just  to 
increase  awareness  of  (educational  and 
employment  equity)  issues,  but  to  increase 
understanding,  to  increase  acceptance  of  a 
need  to  change,  to  increase  commitment  to 
making  that  change.  I think  we've  increased 
awareness  on  campus,  and  1 hope  we’ve  in- 
creased understanding,  acceptance  and 
commitment." 

On  the  employment  equity  side,  by  the 
time  Wood  leaves  her  position  next  April, 
she  expects  the  equity  office  will  have  com- 
pleted the  University's  employment  equity 
census  and  developed  an  employment  equity 
action  plan  based  on  the  census.  A federal 
review  officer  will  also  have  completed  a 
review  of  the  University’s  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Contractors 
Employment  Equity  Program. 

*We’ve  laid  the  groundwork,"  say.s  Wood. 
‘This  kind  of  work  is  slow,  but  we  can  take 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  will  have 
carried  through  this  initial  process  of  analys- 
ing the  University  workforce  and  estab- 


lishing a starting  point  for  implementation.’ 

Wood  and  Heath  have  already  worked 
with  the  University's  Employment  Equity 
Advisory  Committee  to  improve  employee 
policies  on  pregnancy.parenthood  and  fami- 
ly responsibilities.  The  committee  met  last 
year  to  look  for  systemic  barriers  to  employ- 
ment opportunity  contained  in  those  policies 
and  procedures. 

The  group  came  up  with  a number  of 
recommendations  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  University  administration,  says  Wood, 
and  she’s  hoping  that  many  will  be  adopted 
by  the  end  of  1990.  For  example,  the  Board 
of  Governors  has  approved  in  principle  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  receipt  of  paid  maternity  leave 
be  eliminated. 

Changes  recommended 

On  the  educational  equity  side.  Wood 
says  most  activity  has  centred  around  the 
Educational  Equity  Advisory  Committee, 
which  recommended  making  a number  of 
changes  related  to  the  funding  of  graduate 
study.  Here,  too,  the  recommendations  in- 
volved the  accommodation  of  pregnancy, 
parenthood  and  family  responsibility  con- 
cerns. 

Several  recommendations  from  that 
committee  were  accepted  earlier  this  year  by 
Senate,  says  Wood.  She  cUes  as  an  example 
the  extension  of  eligihility  criteria  for  inter- 
nal scholarships  to  include  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  former  restriction  excluded  many 
female  graduate  students  from  qualifying  for 
internal  scholarships,  she  says. 

Implementation  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee recommendations  is  important  not  only 
to  the  specific  issues  being  addressed,  she 
says,  but  also  as  the  prototype  for  a process 
of  institutional  change. 

Wood  says  it’s  important  to  look  at  both 
educational  and  employment  equity  as  re- 
lated concepts,  especially  in  a university  set- 
ting. 

‘It's  been  very  important  to  us  since  the 
office  began.’  she  says.“lf  the  University  does 
not  offer  educational  opportunities  equitab- 
ly, it  becomes  a systemic  barrier  to  employ- 
ment equity." 

Continued  on  page  5 


Bookstore  to  hold  grand  opening  Nov,  8 


The  University  of  Guelph  Bookstore  will 
officially  open  Nov.  8 with  a ribbon  cutting, 
author  readings,  free  draws,  refreshments 
and  a special  guest  appearance  by 
author/cartoonist  Ben  Wicks.  The  celebra- 
tions will  continue  Nov.  9 with  a reading  by 
renowned  Canadian  author  W.O,  Mitchell. 

The  official  opening  runs  Nov.  8 from  3 
to  7 p.m.  in  the  MacNaughton  building, 
with  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  3:15 
p.m.  Wicks  will  be  on  hand  trom  3 io4p.iii., 
and  a number  of  Guelph  faculty  and  award- 
winning author  Leon  Rooke  will  read  from 
their  works  between  3:30  and  7 p.m. 

■ Connie  Rooke.  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture and  editor  of  a literary  anthology 
about  aging,  will  read  at  3:30  p.m. 

■ Prof.  Ramon  Hathorn.  French  .Studies, 
will  read  from  an  upcoming  book  on 
Sarah  Bernhardt  at  4 p.m. 


■ Prof.  David  Waltner-Tocws.  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  will  read  selections  of 
his  poetry  at  4:30  p.m. 

■ Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer.  English 
Language  and  Literature,  will  read 
from  her  collection  of  short  stories. 
Travelling  Ladies,  at  5 p.m. 

■ Prof.  Ken  Graham.  English  Language 
and  Literature,  will  give  a slide  show  on 
Gothic  literature  at  5:30  p.m. 

■ Prof.  James  Harri.son,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  will  read  his 
poetry  at  6 p.m. 

■ Leon  Rooke  will  read  from  his  works 
at  6:30  p.m. 

Free  draws  for  books  and  gift  certifi- 
cates will  be  held  at  hourly  intervals 
throughout  the  opening,  and  many  in-store 
specials  will  be  offered.  The  United  Way 
will  have  a display  booth,  and  five  per  cent 
of  the  store’s  proceeds  for  the  day  will  be 


donated  to  the  campus  UW  appeal. 

The  Mitchell  reading  Nov.  9 begins  at  7 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hail.  Spon.sored  by 
the  University  Bookstore,  the  tree  reading 
will  highlight  the  author’s  latest  novel. 
Roses  are  Difficult  Here.  □ 
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Letters 
to  the  editor 

A Gordon  Street  solution 

The  congestion  problem  on  Gordon  Street  has 
received  a lot  of  attention  lately.  It  was  always 
dangerous  having  a major  road  through  the 
middle  of  a university  campus,  but  now  it  has 
become  a major  inconvenience  to  commuters 
as  well. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  getting  in- 
creasingly farcical.  City  planners  have  given 
us  taxpayers  two  options  — a $3. 6-million 
widening  of  Gordon  Street  to  a four-lane 
freeway  or  a $ 1.6-million  reconstruction  of 
the  current  two  lanes,  with  a third  lane  for 
left-hand  turns. 

I propose  a cheaper  option.  Make  Gordon 
and  Edinburgh  Road  one-way  streets  be- 
tween Stone  Road  and  Wellington  Street. 
Gordon  could  be  one  way  towards  Stone  with 
pedestrian  skywalks  at  the  University  for 
safety,  and  Edinburgh  could  run  towards 
Wellington.  All  that's  needed  to  achieve  this 
proposal  is  the  removal  of  some  traffic  lights 
and  the  addition  of  some  one-way  signs. 

Jon  Meadus, 
Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 

Cardboard  recycling 
needed  on  west  side 

It  was  great  to  read  in  At  Guelph  about  the 
expansion  of  facilities  for  cardboard  recy- 
cling. 

Wc  have  been  actively  involved  in  this 
activity  in  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building  for  several  months.  It  was  with  dis- 
may, therefore,  that  1 realized  that  no 
cardboard  recycling  depot  has  been  planned 
for  the  west  side  of  Gordon  Street. 

In  spite  of  the  expansion  in  recycling  ac- 
tivities in  recent  years,  there  are  still  many 
people  who  find  it  difficult  to  comply  with 
recycling  suggestions.  It  makes  sense  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  to  comply. 

The  combined  occupants  of  the  OVC, 
Food  Science.  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
buildings,  the  Zoology  Annex  and  the  new 
environmental  biology/horticulturul  science 
complex  deserve  their  own  cardboard  recy- 
cling bin.  I'm  certain  that  having  a bin  close 
by  would  encourage  a much  higher  par- 
ticipation rate. 

1 hope  It  will  be  possible  to  expand 
cardboard  recycling  facilities  further  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  University. 

Cheryl  Anderson-l>angmuir, 
Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 
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Co-op  week  celebrates  work/study  programs 


by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

During  National  Co-operative  Education 
Week  Nov.  4 to  10,  U of  G will  work  with 
local  school  boards  and  other  universities  and 
colleges  to  promote  awareness  of  the 
work/study  opportunities. 

There  will  be  information  sessions  at 
Centennial  CVI.  St.  James  High  School  and 
secondary  schools  in  Cambridge  and  Water- 
loo, as  well  as  liaison  activities  with  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  media.  U of  G is 
co-operating  with  the  Waterloo  and  Wel- 
lington boards  of  education,  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. Wilfrid  Laurier  University  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo  in  the  events. 

Co-op  is‘a  dynamic  educational  concept 
that  extends  learning  beyond  the  classroom,' 
says  Bruce  McCallum,  director  of  co-op 
education  on  campus.  “It  blends  academic 
study  with  paid  career-related  work  ex- 
perience. More  than  5,000  employers  from 
many  sectors  enrich  the  education  of  highly 
motivated  students  by  providing  meaningful, 
productive  jobs.  Employers  gain  visibility  on 
campus  and  have  a source  of  skilled, 
knowledgeable,  potentially  full-time 
employees." 

About  650  students  on  campus  are 
registered  in  30  co-op  programs.  Across 
Canada,  more  than  50.000  students  from  90 
colleges  and  universities  are  involved. 
Several  U ofG  co-op  students  and  a graduate 
will  be  among  the  participants  in  Co-op 
Education  Week  events. 

Students  and  graduates  of  co-op 
programs  realize  many  advantages  from 
working  in  related  fields  while  they  study, 
says  McCallum.  For  one  thing,  they  gain 
valuable  on-the-job  experience.  Chemistry 
student  Keith  Oleson’s  four  work  terms  have 
included  working  with  electrolytes,  fun- 
gicides and  polymers  used  in  paints. 

“With  co-op.  you  can  use  what  you've 
learned  in  class  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
(on  the  job),'  says  01eson.“The  most  impor- 
tant thing  I’ve  developed,  1 think,  is  a sense 
of  responsibility.  (The  employers)  have  a lot 
of  confidence  in  you.  so  you  want  to  live  up 
to  their  expectations.  I really  enjoyed  and 
thrived  in  that  kind  of  environment.' 

In  turn,  the  work  skills  gained  on  the  job 
also  help  out  in  the  classroom.  Biochemistry 
student  Maury  Pinsk.  who  is  on  his  second 
work  term  with  Allelix  Inc.  in  Mississauga, 
says  his  work  on  molecular  biology 
laboratory  projects  has  improved  his  skills  in 
the  classroom.  “You’re  a lot  less  intimidated 


Our  people 

Prof.  Russ  Willoughby  has  retired  as  director 
of  the  Equine  Research  Centre,  after  serving 
in  the  position  for  four  years.  A dinner  was 
held  last  month  in  his  honor. 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  attended 
a conference  on  the  European  Pineal  Study 
Group  in  Surrey.  England,  and  presented  a 
paper  entitled  “The  Role  of  Serotonin  and 
Melatonin  in  the  Gastrointestinal  Physiol- 
ogy." 

Prof.  Frans  Schrycr,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  attended  the  conference 
“Contextual  Literacy:  Writing  Across  the 
Curriculum'  at  Laurentian  University,  where 
he  presented  a paper  on  “The  Development 
of  Student  Writing  Skills  in  Larger  Class- 
rooms Through  T-CoSy.'  □ 


Student  assaulted 

A female  student  was  assaulted  on  campus 
Oct.  27.  University  police  say. 

She  was  walking  between  Lambton  and 
Macdonald  hails  about  6 p.m.  when  she  was 
accosted  by  four  males,  who  struck  her  about 
10  times  with  what  appeared  to  be  bags  of 
laundry,  police  say.  The  woman  sustained 
minor  injuries  to  her  right  arm. 

After  leaving  the  scene,  the  men  entered 
Lambton  Hall  with  a key.  Police  have  no 
suspects.  □ 


when  you  have  only  three  hours  to  do  (a 
similar  procedure)  in  a course  lab,'  he  says. 

Besides  the  skills  they  gain,  co-op  stu- 
dents may  become  aware  of  career  oppor- 
tunities they'd  never  thought  of  before. 

When  Trish  Bertens  entered  the  co-op 
child  studies  program,  her  main  career  goal 
was  teaching  elementary  school.  But  after 
spending  some  of  her  work  semesters  teach- 
ing adults  through  a Hamilton  social  service 
agency,  she  has  decided  to  pursue  a career  in 
adult  education. 

“The  work  semesters  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  involved  with  the  social  services 
side,'  says  Bertens, “and  1 found  1 like  teach- 
ing adults  better.  So  co-op  has  opened  up 
other  possibilities.' 

In  addition  to  unveiling  the  possibilities, 
co-op  also  reveals  the  realities  of  surviving 
in  the  working  world. 

Julie  Hamilton,  a consumer  studies  stu- 
dent majoring  in  food  and  business,  has 
worked  for  a distillery,  a product  develop- 
ment lab  and  a retail  store  chain.  But  for  her 
final  work  term  this  summer,  she  ran  her  own 
business,  making  and  selling  “Scrumptious 
cookies  to  gourmet  food  stores  and  coffee 


shops  in  Toronto. 

Her  previous  work  experience  helped  her 
develop  the  product,  but  she  soon  learned 
that  being  in  business  for  yourself  requires  a 
lot  of  perseverance  and  hard  work. 

“The  experience  showed  me  what  I didn’t 
know  about  the  business  side,  particularly 
the  planning  aspect.'  she  says.  “But  I’m  glad 
I did  it.  The  learning  experience  was  ex- 
tremely rich.' 

Liisa  Mooney  has  seen  co-op  from  both 
sides  — as  a student  and  as  an  employer.  A 
1988  graduate  of  Guelph’s  co-op  food 
science  program,  she  now  works  for  Effem 
Foods  in  Bolton,  where  she’s  been  hiring 
co-op  students  since  January. 

‘Co-op  is  a good  way  to  let  students  see 
what  your  corporation  is  about,  and  for  the 
company  to  get  to  know  students  and  assess 
their  level  of  performance,'  says  Mooney.  “It 
allows  students  to  develop  (because)  they 
want  more  and  more  responsibility  as  their 
skills  develop.  And  they  bring  different 
perspectives  to  the  job.  We’re  going  to  keep 
hiring  co-op  students.  We’ve  been  very 
pleased."  □ 


Segal  optimistic  about  funding 


Ontario’s  new  minister  of  education  will  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  sure  univer- 
sities receive  more  resources,  says  President 
Brian  Segal. 

Segal  made  the  comment  at  Senate  last 
week  after  attending  a meeting  between  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU)  and 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
including  the  new  minister.  Richard  Allen. 
Segal  said  he  came  away  from  the  meeting 
with  a sense  of ‘cautious  optimism'  about 
prospects  under  Premier  Bob  Rae's  NDP 
government. 

Allen,  a former  professor  of  history  at 
McMaster  University,  was  at  one  time  the 
NDP  education  critic.  He  believes  it’s  unac- 
ceptable that  Ontario  is  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  terms  of  per-capita  provincial 
funding  for  postsecondary  education,  said 
Segal. 

Other  issues  discussed  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded accessibility  and  the  quality  of 
postsecondary  education.  The  new  minister 
said  his  priority  was  not  to  find  ways  of 
increasing  the  numbers  of  students  in 
Ontario’s  universities,  but  rather  to  find  ways 
of  increasing  accessibility  for  those  groups 


who  haven't  had  the  access  they  deserved  in 
the  past. 

Segal  said  Allen  also  expressed  concerns 
about  the  quality  of  postsecondary  education 
in  the  province  and  asked  penetrating  ques- 
tions about  how  universities  measure 
quality.  The  president  said  COU  is  prepared 
to  work  closely  with  the  ministry  to  develop 
a better  way  to  measure  the  impact  of  under- 
funding  on  the  quality  of  university 
graduates. 

Allen  indicated  that  one  of  the  options  the 
government  is  considering  for  ‘moving 
through  the  recessionary  period"  is  a pro- 
gram of  one-time  capital  expenditures  in  a 
variety  of  sectors.  He  urged  the  universities 
to  submit  capital  budgets  for  renovated  work 
or  new  space. 

U of  G has  already  made  a presentation 
to  ministry  officials  about  the  need  for  a new 
academic  building  on  campus,  said  Segal. 
Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  academic  vice- 
president.  will  be  co-ordinating  several  new 
proposals  to  the  ministry  regarding  the  lack 
of  space  at  Guelph.  The  proposals  will  be  in 
line  with  the  University’s  long-term  space 
policy,  Segal  said.  □ 


Say  it  with  a postcard 

Postcards  aren’t  just  for  holidays  anymore. 

Try  using  a U of  G postcard  for  short  notes. 
invitations  or  any  other  message  you  want 
to  pass  along. 

Four  different  postcards  featuring 
campus  scenes  are  available.  The  photos 

were  taken  by  John  DeVisser,  who  did  the  (T\nP 

photography  for  the  book  The  University 
of  Guelph  — A Campus  Portrait. 

You  can  order  the  postcards  through 
Creative  Services  at  Ext.  6582.  Minimum 
order  is  50  cards  for  $10.  Single  cards  can  ^ ' 

be  purchased  at  the  University  Pharmacy,  AfN  AZH 

Campus  Junction  and  Photographic  Ser- 
vices. □ 
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Internal  review  team  identiHes 
12  non-teaching  units  for  study 


U of  Ggoes 
to  the  fair! 

What  do  1 10-million-year-oid  fish 
fossils,  wild  birds  and  a personal 
weather  station  have  in  common? 
They  I!  all  be  part  of  U of  G's  display 
this  year  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Winter  Fair. 

The  fair  runs  Nov.  6 to  1 8 at  Exhibi- 
tion Place  in  Toronto.  The  theme  of 
the  University’s  display  is  ‘Education 
and  Technology  for  the  Environment." 

The  Department  of  Zoology's  In- 
stitute of  Ichthyology  will  exhibit  fos- 
sils from  the  Herbert  R.  Axelrod 
collection,  given  to  the  University  last 
December  by  ichthyologist  and  pub- 
lisher Herbert  Axelrod  of  New  Jersey. 
The  collection  is  from  the  Santana 
Formation  in  Brazil. 

Featured  in  the  display  will  be  the 
‘living’  coelacanth  fossil,  sometimes 
called  "old  four  legs"  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  ancestor  of  all  land 
animals.  It  is  referred  to  as  a ‘living’ 
fossil  because  it  has  changed  so  little 
over  400  million  years  from  the  first 
fossil  record  to  the  present. 

The  living  coelacanth,  Latimeria 
chalumnae,  was  recently  given  the 
status  of  a completely  protected  en- 
dangered species  on  Appendix  I of 
CITES 

In  addition  to  the  fossil  coelacanths 
and  other  fossil  species,  the  exhibit  will 
show  videos  of  free-living 
coelacanths. 

A display  by  OVC’s  Wild  Bird 
Clinic  will  feature  such  birds  as  the  owl 
and  hawk,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of 
the  clinic  and  its  educational 
programs.  Trained  volunteers  will  be 
on  hand  to  answer  questions. 

The  School  of  Engineering  will 
demonstrate  an  on-farm  personal 
weather  station,  which  monitors  and 
records  data  to  predict  crop  growth 
and  determine  planting  and  harvesting 
schedules.  The  station  uses  software 
that  automatically  integrates  the  data 
and  executes  management  programs. 

A display  by  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science  will  focus  on  major  re- 
search disciplines  for  crop  improve- 
ment, including  biotechnology, 
physiology,  plant  breeding  and  crop 
management.  This  will  be  part  of  a 
Championship  Seed  exhibit  located  in 
the  East  Annex. 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  will 
offer  demonstrations  in  the  walking 
ring,  which  will  include  the  use  of 
heart-rate  meters,  examination  of  the 
respiratory  system  and  breeding 
soundness  in  mares.  This  display  will 
be  in  the  West  Annex  next  to  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
exhibit. 

A display  by  the  University  School 
of  Continuing  Education  will  high- 
light the  distance  education  course 
‘5,000  Days;  Environmental  Perspec- 
tives and  Human  Choices,’  which  of- 
fers an  interdisciplinary  exploration  of 
the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Sponsored  by  Knob  Hill  Farms,  the 
University’s  displays  will  be  staffed  by 
faculty,  staff  and  students  daily 
throughout  the  fair  from  9:30  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  □ 


Twelve  administrative  units  are  earmarked 
for  primary  attention  in  Stage  1 of  the  first 
full-scale  review  of  the  University’s  non- 
teaching functions. 

In  an  Oct.  26  letter  to  all  faculty  and  staff, 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, who  is  leading  the  review,  iden- 
tified the  following  units: 

■ Administrative  Services; 

■ The  Arboretum; 

■ Computing  Services; 

■ University  School  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion; 

• the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre; 

■ Executive  offices,  including  Institution- 
al Analysis  and  Planning;  the  University 
Secretariat;  the  Office  of  the  Associate 
Vice-President.  Academic;  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Vice-President,  Student 
Affairs;  the  Student  Environment  Study 
Group  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Academic;  and  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-  President,  Administration; 

■ Financial  Services; 

■ Personnel; 

■ Physical  Resources; 

■ Registrar’s  Office; 

■ Residences;  and 

■ Teaching  Support  Services. 

These  units  were  identified  for  top- 
priority  review  in  Stage  I of  the  six-month, 
three-phase  study  of  Guelph’s  27  ad- 
ministrative units  conducted  by  a joint  team 
of  internal  staff  and  outside  consultants 
under  the  direction  of  a steering  committee. 
(See  At  Guelph,  Sept.  19  and  Oct.  3.) 

Other  units  are  expected  to  be  contacted 
as  the  study  group  does  quantitative  assess- 


ments of  functions  that  cross  units,  such  as 
personnel  management,  computing  support 
and  financial  management. 

The  remaining  15  non-teaching  units  and 
all  non-teaching  activities  in  the  seven  col- 
leges will  also  be  reviewed  during  the  next 
year,  in  Stages  2 and  3 of  the  study,  says 
Ferguson. 

The  aim  of  the  review  is  to  reshape  the 
non-teaching  workforce  to  support  the 
University's  aims  and  objectives  as  outlined 
in  Toward  2000.  An  implementation  plan  is 
expected  to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of 
February  1991. 

Several  important  findings  have  emerged 
from  the  overview  developed  in  Phase  1, 
says  Ferguson.  The  non-teaching  units 
employ  1,500  full-time  employees  and  ac- 
count for  almost  $54  million  of  U of  G’s 
annual  budget  expenditures.  ‘That  repre- 
sents a significant  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  University,’  he  says. 

In  addition,  most  of  these  units  are  highly 
dependent  on  funding  from  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Phase  1 also  found  that  many  non-teach- 
ing functions  are  currently  shared  by  dif- 
ferent groups  on  campus. 

‘We  must  now  determine  if  this  is  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  way  to  organize 
these  responsibilities.’  Ferguson  says. 

In  interviews  with  35  administrators  and 
a review  of  existing  survey  data,  the  study 
team  discovered  a consistent  pattern  of 
views  on  how  appropriate  or  important  the 
non-teaching  units  are  to  the  University’s 
teaching  and  research  goals  and  the  quality 
of  the  service  or  products  they  provide,  he 
says. 


They  also  learned  that  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  different  non-teaching  functions 
to  the  University’s  goals,  aims  and  objectives 
varies. 

Phase  1 of  the  study  found  that  many 
operations  have  the  potential  to  simplify  the 
amount  of  paper  flow.  Some  of  the 
University’s  management  systems,  such  as 
financial  chargeback  systems,  don’t  always 
reinforce  appropriate  cost-management  ob- 
jectives. 

The  study  team  also  noted  that  senior 
managers  are  expected  to  retire  soon  in  some 
areas  and  that  this  isan  opportunity  to  review 
the  direction  and  operations  of  these  units. 

In  Phase  2.  the  study  group  team  will 
interview  staff,  hold  discussion  groups,  con- 
duct surveys  of  service  user  needs  and  review 
service  statistics  in  detail,  says  Ferguson. 
The  study  team  will  focus  on  identifying  the 
University’s  future  work  needs,  as  well  as 
work  that  is  no  longer  necessary  or  that  can 
be  carried  out  more  efficiently  elsewhere,  he 
says.  Phase  2 is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
Dec.  21. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study 
or  would  like  to  participate,  contact  the  study 
team  through  Cathy  Beattie.  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning,  at  Ext.  4920.  The 
team  is  headed  by  Derek  Jamieson,  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning.  Other  mem- 
bers are  Pam  Healey.  External  Relations; 
Barry  Hodgson,  Financial  Services;  Roger 
Jenkins,  Physical  Resources;  John  Joyner, 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre; 
Mike  Kupferschmidt,  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning;  and  John  Miles.  Budget  Of- 
fice. □ 


Vaccine  success  boosts  laboratory  expansion 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

International  demand  for  a vaccine  dis- 
covered at  U of  G has  fuelled  plans  to  estab- 
lish a global  research  and  development  centre 
for  animal  vaccines  in  Guelph. 

A $5-million  expansion  is  now  under  way 
at  Guelph-based  Langford  Laboratories, 
producers  of  the  vaccine  PRESPONSE  Pas- 
teurella  haemolytica  toxoid  against 
pneumonia  or  shipping  fever  in  cattle.  The 
expansion,  to  be  completed  by  April  1991. 
will  double  the  existing  space  of  Langford’s 
administrative  headquarters,  manufacturing 
plant  and  research  and  development  plant. 

PRESPONSE  vaccine,  discovered  by 
Profs.  Bruce  Wilkie  and  Pat  Shewen,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunology,  was 
developed  in  conjunction  with  Langford.  The 
first  global  vaccine  of  its  type  to  protect  cattle 
against  the  respiratory  killer,  PRESPONSE 
is  now  marketed  in  Canada,  the  UnitedStates 
and  Spain.  Langford  gained  international 
recognition  with  the  1988  launch  of  the  vac- 
cine. which  won  a bronze  trophy  in  the  inven- 
tion category  of  the  1989  Canada  Awards 
for  Business  Excellence. 

The  succe.ss  of  PRESPONSE  in  the  United 
States  has  exceeded  expectations,  says  Char- 
les Povey.  president  of  Langford.  The  vac- 
cine is  now  undergoing  registration  in 
France,  and  other  European  markets  are 
being  sought. 

It’s  estimated  that  13  per  cent  ofCanada’s 
annual  production  of  eight  million  feedlol 
cattle  (80  million  in  the  United  States)  come 
down  with  shipping  fever  each  year  and 
about  i .2  per  cent  of  that  total  die.  The  dis- 
ease causes  an  estimated  annual  loss  of$600 
million  in  North  American  feedlol  cattle. 

As  a co-discoverer  of  PRESPONSE, 
Wilkie  says  he’s  gratified  by  its  success  and 
by  the  positive  effect  it’s  having  in  the  cattle 
industry.  But  he  believes  more  effort  should 
be  made  to  establish  university-industry  links 
in  Canada. 

‘We  need  to  learn  to  promote  the  com- 


mercialization of  research  at  universities.’  he 
says. 

Langford  is  49.9-pcr-cent  owned  by 
Cyanamid  Canada,  part  of  the  multinational 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  company.  In 
April  1991, Cyanamid  will  own  100  percent 
of  Langford  Laboratories. 

Cyanamid  has  decided  that  (he  Langford 
operation  in  Guelph  will  be  the  centre  for 
co-ordinating  the  entire  animal  vaccine  re- 
search and  development  effort.  Cyanamid 
will  contribute  the  technological  resources  of 
its  human  vaccine  division.  Lederle-Praxis 
Biologies,  and  animal  research  laboratories 


in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  presence  of  U of  G — with  its 
strengths  in  animal  science  and  biotechnol- 
ogy — was  a major  factor  in  the  choice  of 
the  Guelph  laboratory  for  the  global  centre, 
says  Povey. 

Langford  has  also  signed  a letterof  intent 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resour- 
ces for  a contract  to  supply  rabies  vaccine  In 
specially  flavored  bails  that  are  used  to  at- 
tract and  vaccinate  wildlife,  particularly 
foxes.  U of  G was  involved  in  some  of  the 
early  work  on  oral  vaccines  for  rabies.  □ 


All  you  never  wanted  to  know . . . 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Drama  troupe  The  Bawdy  Shop  perform  sketches 
from  All  You  Never  Wanted  to  Know  About  Sex  ...  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard  Oct.  24  as  part  of  U of  G’s  fourth  annual  Sexual  Harassment  and  Assault 
Awareness  Days.  Photo  by  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services  i 
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Centre  under  review 

The  Centre  forCenetic  Improvement  ofLive- 
stock,  established  in  1984.  is  undergoing  a 
review  of  its  operation  and  accomplishments 
over  the  past  five  years.  The  review  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  centre  should  continue  and. 
if  so.  what  its  future  role  should  be. 

Prof.  Larry  M illigan.  vice-president  for  re- 
search, is  chairing  the  review  committee. 
Other  mentbers  are  Prof.  David  Swayne. 
Computing  and  Information  Science:  Prof. 
Wayne  Marlin,  Population  Medicine; 
Charles  Wilcox  of  the  department  of  dairy 
science  at  the  University  of  Florida;  and 
George  Wiggans  of  the  Animal  Science  In- 
stitute in  Beltsville. 

The  committee  will  be  reviewing  a docu- 
ment on  accomplishments  and  plans 
prepared  by  the  centre,  but  also  seeks  input 
from  a wide  cross-section  of  the  University 
community.  Comments  about  the  centre, 
either  its  past  performance  or  what  its  future 
role  should  be,  should  be  sent  to  Milligan  by 
Nov.  12.  □ 


Double  exposure 


At  left,  sculptor  Frances  Gage  poses  with 
her  sculpture  Mindemoya,  the  10th  work 
to  be  installed  in  the  Donald  Forster 
Sculpture  Park.  Above,  a miniature  ver- 
sion of  Mindemoya  has  been  cast  as  an 
award  to  honor  an  individual  who  has 


made  a significant  contribution  to  OVC 
or  veterinary  medicine.  The  first 
recipient  is  Robert  Murray,  who  has 
served  for  nine  years  as  chair  of  the  OVC 
advisory  council. 

Photos  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services. 

and  Tim  Sullivan.  OVC  Media 


Editorial  policy  of  At  Guelph  revised 


Readers  often  ask  us  how  Ai  Cwc/p/i'works.' 

Guiding  the  publication  and  its  staff  are  an  editorial 
policy  and  an  editorial  advisory'  board  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  across  campus. 

Executive  Group  recently  approved  the  first  revisions  to 
the  original  editorial  policy,  and  it  is  reprinted  here. 

One  of  the  major  changes  to  the  policy  clears  the  way 
for  advertising  and  outlines  guidelines  for  its  use  in  the 
publication.  Two  U of  G undergraduate  students,  Michael 
Sobleand  Hakan  Tezguler.  have  joined  the  Al  Guelph  staff 
as  advertising  representatives.  To  obtain  an  advertising 
rale  card,  call  them  al  Ext.  6690. 

Other  changes  establish  that  At  Guelph  is  responsible 


for  getting  University  news  to  the  University  community 
before  it  is  released  to  the  public  and  media.  If  news  breaks 
between  At  Guelph  publication  dates,  a News  Bulletin  will 
be  published. 

Further  revisions  also  clarify  the  advisory  board’s  mem- 
bership and  role,  and  reshape  the  publication’s  account- 
ability procedures  so  that  the  board  is  the  second  avenue  of 
approach  for  anyone  who  feels  unjustly  treated  by  Al 
Guelph  or  who  is  concerned  about  its  policy  or  action. 

Members  of  the  editorial  advisory  board  are  Katherine 
Elliott.  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre;  Prof. 
Victor  Ujimoto,  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Mary  Nairn. 
Teaching  Support  Services,  Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  School  of 


Landscape  Architecture;  Prof.  Ken  Graham.  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature;  Vic  Reimer,  Personnel;  Marty  Wil- 
liams, Central  Student  Association,  Prof.  Frances  Sharom, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry:  Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environ- 
mental Biology;  Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  Microbiology; 
Barbara  Stuart,  Family  Studies  Lab  Schools;  Bob  Logan,  U 
of  G Library;  Marc  Charbonneau.  Graduate  Students  As- 
sociation; Trish  Walker,  Registrar's  Office;  Sandra 
Webster  and  Mary  Cocivera,  Creative  Services;  and 
Guelph  lawyer  Robin-Lee  Norris. 

Readers  with  questions  about  advertising  or  the  policy 
should  contact  the  editor  at  Ext.  3864.  □ 


This  is  the  editorial  policy  of  At  Guelph.  It 
describes  the  objective,  content,  respon- 
sibilities and  freedoms,  as  well  as  the  report- 
ing  and  editing  procedures  for  the 
publication.  Reviewed  annually  by  an 
editorial  advisory  board  and  endorsed  by  the 
University’s  Executive  Group,  the  policy  is 
published  in  full  in  At  Guelph  once  a year. 

Objective 

To  provide  the  University  community 
with  timely  and  accurate  information  about 
the  University  and  its  people. 

Content 

At  Guelph  is  published  by  the  University 
of  Guelph  for  the  University  community. 
Distributed  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  except 
during  July,  August  and  December,  when  a 
reduced  schedule  applies,  it  usually  con- 
tains eight  pages. 

Copy  lor  each  issue  must  reach  At 
Guelph  by  noon  Thursday.  The  Al  Guelph 
office  is  located  in  Creative  Services  on 
Level  4 of  the  University  Centre.  Hours  are 
8:30  a.m.  lo  4:45  p.m. 

The  tabloid  is  published  by  an  executive 
editor  with  a staff  that  includes  a copy 
editor,  writers,  photographers  and  desig- 
ners. Content  is  dclennined  by  the  execu- 
tive editor,  who  aims  for  a balance  of 
administrative,  college,  faculty,  staff  and 
student  news  in  each  issue.  Copy  is  publish- 
ed according  to  news  value  to  the  Univer- 
sity community  and  greatest  urgency. 

The  publication  contains  news  on  the 
institution’s  events,  direction  and  issues  and 
also  provides  a place  for  discussion  and 
opinions, 

At  Guelph  provides  coverage  of  open 
meetings,  including  Board  of  Governors 
and  .Senate,  as  well  as  agendas,  minutes  and 
reports  when  these  become  public.  It  also 
reports  on  University  policies,  finances,  re- 
search and  leaching,  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dcni  appointments  and  activities, 
enrolment,  convocaiion,  special  events, 
books  and  publications,  visiting  professors 
and  visitors,  awards,  classifieds,  job  oppor- 
tunities, positions  elsewhere,  coming 
events,  special  service/informalion 
columns  and  external  issues  that  affect  the 
University. 


The  publication  carries  letters  to  the 
editor  and  opinion  pieces  in  a forum  section. 
The  policy  for  letters  lo  the  editor,  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  publication,  is  as 
follows: 

'At  Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  iheeditor 
from  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. These  must  be  original  letters, 
typed  double-spaced,  signed  by  the  cor- 
respondent and  addressed  to  At  Guelph. 
Letters  should  not  exceed  500  words  and 
should  be  submitted  on  disk  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  executive  editor  reserves  the  right 
to  edit  letters  without  changing  the  original 
meaning  and  to  reject  any  letter.  If  there  is 
a concern,  the  executive  editor  will  consult 
with  the  editorial  advisory  board  before 
publishing  a letter  lo  the  editor.’ 

Articles  for  the  forum  section  should  not 
exceed  500  words  and  should  be  submitted 
on  disk  whenever  possible. 

Views  and  opinions  contained  in  the 
publication  do  not  necessarily  reflect  offi- 
cial University  policy. 

The  classifieds  column  is  free  and  open 
to  members  of  the  University  community 
only.  Wording  and  release  date  of  clas- 
sifieds depends  on  space  available. 

The  coming  events  column  lists  only 
those  events  that  occur  on  campus  or  are 
sponsored  by  a University-identified  or- 
ganization. 

Job  opportunities  are  submitted  and 
cleared  through  the  Department  of  Person- 
nel. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  limited 
space  is  reserved  for  official  University  an- 
nouncements. These  articles  are  identified 
as  such  and  printed  in  a manner  suggested 
by  the  executive  editor. 

The  publication  carries  paid  advertising, 
supplements  and  tuck-ins.  The  advertising 
policy  is  as  follows: 

'At  Guelph  will  not  run  liquor,  tobacco 
or  advocacy  advertising.  Advertising  con- 
tent is  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  each 
issue.  The  executive  editor  reserves  the 
right  lo  accept,  edit,  rewrite,  classify  or 
reject  any  advertising.  Whenever  possible, 
advertising  should  be  submitted  camera- 
ready.  Customers  requiring  ad  preparation 
are  referred  to  Writing  Services,  where 
charges  for  writing,  editing  and  desktop 


publishing  apply.  Ads  are  subject  to  editing 
and  proofreading  to  ensure  they  are  ap- 
propriate and  accurate.  The  executive 
editor  reserves  the  right  to  add  the  word 
“advertisemenf  to  any  paid  matter.  Spot 
color  (red)  may  be  used  in  ads  al  no  extra 
charge.  Ads  must  be  submitted  one  week  in 
advance  of  publication  date.  Placement  of 
the  ad  is  not  guaranteed,  but  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  accommodate  the  client's 
wishes.  The  publication  is  not  responsible 
for  errors  in  ads.  but  will  not  charge  for  the 
portion  of  the  ad  where  the  error  occurs. 
The  advertising  policy  is  reviewed  annual- 
ly. Revenues  generated  by  the  sale  of  ads 
will  be  used  to  offset  printing  costs. 

A rate  card,  reviewed  annually  in 
January,  is  available  on  request. 

When  important  news  breaks  between 
publication  dates,  a News  Bulletin  will  be 
published. 

Re.sponsibilities  and  freedoms 

Al  Guelph  is  responsible  for  com- 
municating University  news  to  the  Univer- 
sity community  before  it  is  released  to  the 
public  or  media. 

Every  member  of  the  University  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  express  opinions  and 
make  suggestions  to  the  publication,  but  no 
one  is  lo  expect  space  as  a matter  of  right. 

Editors  and  writers  may  ask  for  infor- 
mation, comments  and  quotes  from  anyone 
in  the  University,  but  no  one  is  required  to 
answer  questions.  Writers  must  inform  in- 
terviewees that  their  responses  are  for  use 
in  the  publication. 

Anyone  in  the  University  is  entitled  lo 
approach  A i Guelph  to  offer  information  or 
consultation  off  the  record  or  in  advance  of 
news  being  made  public.  At  Guelph  honors 
off-the-record  comments  and  protects  its 
information  sources.  At  Guelph  is  also  free 
lo  refuse  lo  accept  off-the-record  com- 
ments. 

Anyone  who  feels  unjustly  treated  by  At 
Guelph  or  who  is  concerned  about  its  policy 
or  action  should  discuss  the  matter  first  with 
the  executive  editor,  then  with  the  editorial 
advisory  board  and  then,  if  necessary,  with 
the  president.  The  publication  prints  cor- 
rections and  letters  lo  the  editor  with  com- 
plaints of  its  reporting  or  policies. 


The  publication  operates  within  a 
budget  approved  by  the  administration  for 
Editorial  Services.  Creative  Services,  in  Ex- 
ternal Relations. 

Reporting  and  editing  procedures 

A i Guelph  strives  to  be  unbiased  through 
observance  of  the  following  journalistic 
standards  and  procedures:  writers  and 
liaison  people  write  stories;  editors  and 
copy  editors  edit  using  the  Canadian  Press 
Stylebook  and  first- word  usage  in  the  Gage 
Canadian  Dictionary  (the  dictionary 
adopted  by  Senate);  both  sides  of  a story  are 
presented;  writers  strive  for  accuracy,  using 
tape  recorders,  when  necessary;  writers  and 
editors  clear  copy  and  check  facts  with 
sources;  stories  are  printed  on  the  basis  of 
news  value  only;  and  bylines  are  used  for 
significant  stories. 

Articles  in  the  publication  not  written  or 
edited  by  Al  Guelph  staff  are  clearly 
labelled. 

The  executive  editor  consults  routinely 
with  the  president  and  senior  academic  and 
administrative  officials.  The  presidentgives 
direction  of  only  a general  nature  to  the 
executive  editor,  but  may  overrule  a 
decision  made  by  the  executive  editor. 
Judging  story  leads  for  news  value,  assign- 
ing articles,  determining  front-page  copy 
and  editing  copy  is  the  domain  of  the  execu- 
tive editor. 

The  publication  is  guided  by  an  editorial 
advisory  board  consisting  of  faculty,  staff 
and  students,  as  well  as  a lawyer  who  ad- 
vises on  copyright  and  libel.  Board  mem- 
bers represent  the  University  as  a whole,  not 
any  particular  group.  The  board  advises  the 
executive  editor  on  policy  and  other  matters 
and  is  consulted  by  the  executive  editor  on 
a regular  basis.  Board  members  hold  two- 
year  renewable  appointments.  Board  meet- 
ings. held  at  least  twice  a year,  are  called  by 
the  executive  editor. 

A list  of  the  advisory  board  members  is 
available  on  request. 

Stories  appearing  in  the  publication  may 
be  reprinted  with  the  pennission  of  the  ex- 
ecutive editor. 

Copies  of  this  policy  are  available  on 
request.  □ 
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New  donors  boost  campus  United  Way  campaign  towards  goal 


Donations  to  this  year  s campus  United  Way  appeal  lopped 
$80,000  Oct.  25  as  returns  continued  to  come  in  towards  the 
$132,000  goal. 

There  are  many  new  donors  this  year,  says  UW  campus 
chair  Barbara  Abercrombie.  University  .secretary,  and  com- 
mitted donors  are  increasing  — sometimes  doubling  — their 
contributions. 

Canvassers  are  urged  to  return  envelopes  to  the  University 
Secretarial  office  on  Level  4 in  the  University  Centre  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  everyone,  including  those  who  have  al- 
ready won  prizes,  will  have  a chance  on  the  Nov.  1 grand 
prize  draw  for  a $500  gilt  certificate  for  a weekend  for  two 
at  an  Ontario  hotel  of  the  winner’s  choice.  The  winner  of  the 
grand  prize,  which  was  donated  by  the  President’s  Office, 
will  be  announced  in  A/  Guelph  Nov.  7. 

If  the  canvasser  for  your  area  has  not  yet  picked  up  your 
pledge,  contact  Abercrombie  at  Ext.  6761 . 

The  second  round  of  prizes  was  drawn  Oct.  25. 

And  the  winners  are . . . 

■ Hulching  the  Cowhird's  Egg,  a history  of  the  University, 
donated  by  the  author.  College  of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray  — Mike  Hollingshead,  Animal  Care  Services. 

■ Four  tickets  to  A Gift  to  Last  Nov.  1 6,  University  Centre 
Programming  — Paul  Tatham,  Financial  Services. 

■ One  dozen  muffins.  Massey  Hall  Co-op  Shop  — Ann 
Gibbins,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

■ Three  prizes  of  four  Brass  Taps  mugs  — David  Evans, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics;  Steve  Scadding,  Zool- 
ogy; and  Debbie  Drake.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

■ Two  Brass  Taps  luncheon  certificates  — Wade 


Montminy.  Crop  Science. 

Double-room  weekend  accommodation  for  two  in 
residence  in  the  summer  of  1 99 1 . Central  Reservations 
and  Conferences  — Roger  Jenkins.  Auxiliary  Opera- 
tions. 

Two  crested  wine  glasses.  Faculty  Club  — Douglas 
Wey.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Pumpkin  tube  cake.  Sandra  Webster,  Creative  Services 
— Rick  Yada,  Food  Science. 

Color  portrait  silting  and  8x10  print.  Photographic 
Services  — Jeannette  Davidson.  U of  C Library. 
Chocolate  almond  lorte,  baked  to  order,  Barbara 
Abercrombie,  Secretariat’s  Office  — Nella  Fantin, 
Housekeeping. 

One-year  non-preferred  parking  permit  (valid  May 
1991),  Administrative  Services  — Cyndy  Forsyth, 
Registrar’s  Office. 

Two  loaves  of  banana  bread.  Ruth  Sproule.  Creative 
Services  — - Fred  Dahm.s,  Geography. 

Large  pizza  with  three  items.  Mountain  Pizza  — Jac- 
queline Brown.  Horticulture  Science. 

One  pound  of  breakfast  sausage.MaryDickieson.  Crea- 
tive Services  — William  Wong.  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics. 

Book  Understanding  Police  and  Police  Work.  Prof.  Dan 
Yarmey.  Psychology  — Marion  Steele,  Economics. 
Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend  1991.  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Community  Relations  — Peter  Robertson,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science. 

Gift  certificate  of  $50,  Retail  Operations  — Joanna 
Boehnert,  Psychology. 

Stuffed  animal,  the  Pharmacy  — John  Gilmour,  Animal 


and  Poultry  Science. 

■ Two  prizes  of  50-pound  bags  of  potatoes.  Department 
of  Environmental  Biology  — Tom  Hulland,  Pathology, 
and  Rob  McLaughlin.  Dean’s  Office,  OAC. 

■ Two  tickets  to  the  University  of  Guelph  Choir  concert 
Nov.  24  — Bob  McCrindle,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry. 

■ Autographed,  limited-edition  first  printing  of  Dishman 
comic  book  and  a complete  set  of  original  editions.  John 
MacLeod.  Registrar's  Office  — Marlene  Neal.  Univer- 
sity Secretariat. 

■ Five  prizes  of  two-kilogram  containers  of  honey,  Paul 
Kelly,  Environmental  Biology  — Lloyd  Maclsaac, 
Library;  Cynthia  Scolt-Dupree,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy; Denna  Benn,  Animal  Care  Services;  Bernice  Mor- 
ley.  Special  Services;  and  Frans  Schryer,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology, 

■ Hardcover  edition  of  The  Travellers:  Canada  to  1900 
by  professor  emeritus  Elizabeth  Waterston,  donated  by 
Media  Distribution  in  Teaching  Support  Services  — 
Madge  Brochei,  Computing  Services. 

■ Ten  lilresofice  cream.  Doug  Goff.  Food  Science  — Lily 
Arpa,  General  and  Trust  Accounting. 

■ The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  by  Jamie  Snell.  History, 
and  Fred  Vaughan,  Political  Studies  — Kris  Inwood. 
Economics. 

• The  University  of  Guelph  — A Campus  Portrait,  A\um- 
ni  Affairs  and  Community  Relations  — Sue  Sprowl. 
Environmental  Biology. 

Winners  will  be  notified  by  telephone  and  asked  to  pick 

up  their  prizes  from  the  donors.  For  more  infomiation,  call 

Laurie  Malleau  at  Alumni  House,  Ext.  2102.  □ 


Employee  morale  survey  planned  for  November 


A survey  to  determine  the  state  of  morale 
among  U of  G employees  will  be  launched 
by  the  middle  of  November. 

Administered  by  the  Working  Group 
on  Employee  Morale,  the  survey  will  be 
mailed  to  all  employees  on  campus  within 
the  next  three  weeks.  The  working  group 
has  not  actively  publicized  the  survey 
before  now  because  “we  didn’t  want  our 
survey  confused  with  the  employment 
equity  census  or  the  review  of  non- 
academic  units,'  says  chair  Prof.  Brian 
Earn,  Psychology. 

“Employee  morale  was  set  into  motion 
long  before  the  review  of  non-academic 
units,'  he  says, ‘and  it’s  purely  coincidental 
that  the  two  are  being  conducted  at  rough- 


ly the  same  time.' 

The  information  is  being  gathered  sole- 
ly to  find  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of 
work  life  on  campus,  he  says.  ‘It  is  in  no 
way  an  instrument  designed  to  evaluate 
individuals.  It’s  designed  to  give  everyone 
feedback  that  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
way  people  feel.' 

Next  week,  posters  will  go  up  around 
campus,  informing  people  about  the  sur- 
vey and  its  purpose.  The  week  after, 
employees  will  receive  a booklet  discuss- 
ing questions  and  issues  of  concern  raised 
by  various  campus  groups.  Earn  says  he 
hopes  these  measures  will  motivate 
employees  to  respond  to  the  survey. 

Employee  groups  and  managers  have 


expressed  some  concerns  about 
anonymity  when  completing  the  survey, 
says  Earn,  but  “there’s  virtually  no  chance 
for  personal  identification.  The  only  num- 
ber on  the  survey  will  be  your  department 
number  — the  one  on  your  pay  stub." 

Some  cynicism  has  also  been  expressed 
about  what  impact  the  survey  will  have,  he 
says,  but  the  working  group  is  certain 
President  Brian  Segal  is  committed  to 
taking  action  based  on  the  survey’s  results. 

“But  if  only  20percent  of  employees  fill 
it  out,'  he  says,  “we  won't  be  sure  that  we 
have  representative  results.  It’s  very  im- 
portant that  people  fill  it  out  so  we  can  be 
sure  the  answers  we  get  back  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  population.' 


KMFI.OYKK  MORALF  .SURVKY 


The  University  plans  to  make  the  sur- 
vey a regular  process,  says  Earn.  The  next 
survey  is  targeted  for  two  years  from  now 
and  will  determine  whether  progress  has 
been  made  and  where  attention  should  be 
directed,  he  says.  □ 


Publications 


A review  of  research  in  the  field  of 
phytochelatins.  written  by  Prof.  Wilf  Rauser. 
Botany,  has  been  published  in  Annual  Review 
of  Biochemistry  59,  pages  6 1 -86. 

‘Capitalist  Co-ordination  of  Agriculture: 
Farming  and  Food-Processing  Firms  in 
Central  Canada,'  by  Prof  Tony  Winson, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  appears  in 
Rural  Sociology,  Vol.  55.,  No.  3.  1990. 

An  article  by  Prof  Fred  Eidlin,  Political 
Studies,  on  ‘The  Breakdown  of  Newspeak 
appeared  in  Political  Communication  and 
Persuasion,  Vol.  5.  No.  4,  pages  225-236.  It 
was  also  published  in  Russian  as  Krushenie 
Novoyaza,'  in  Totalitarizm  kak  istoriches- 
kiy  fenomen,  edited  by  A.A.  Kara-Murza 
and  A.K.  Voskresenskiy,  pages  35 1-368. 


Two  articles  by  Pro!.  Brian  Derbyshire 
and  graduate  student  Connie  Lesnick, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
have  been  published  recently  on  their  re- 
search on  interferon  induction  in  newborn 


piglets. 

‘Hyperactivity  to  Interferon  Induction  in 
Newborn  Piglets’  appeared  in  xbeJourrudof 
interferon  Research  10(1 990).  pages  47-53. 
‘The  Effect  of  Interferon  Induction  m New- 
born Piglets  on  the  Humoral  [nirnune 
Response  to  Oral  Vaccination  with  Trans- 
missible Gastroenteritis  Virus  appeared  in 
Veterinary  Immunology  and  Inh 
munopalhology  24  (1990).  pages  -- 
234.D 


Equity  Continued  from  page  I 

Part  of  the  challenge  her  office  faces,  she 
says,  ‘is  to  try  to  continue  to  maintain  the 
impetus  in  both  employment  and  education- 
al opportunities.' 

The  equity  office  is  also  involved  in  col- 
laborative research  with  the  Student  En- 
vironment Study  Group,  which  is  working  on 
a study  aimed  at  providing  information  on 
systemic  barriers  to  graduate  study. 

In  addition.  Wood  has  worked  with  stu- 
dents, staff  and  faculty  members  to  run  a 
workshop  on  women  in  mathematics  and 
science  for  local  high  school  teachers. 

The  employment  and  educational  equity 
co-ordinator  position  has  two  dimensions. 
One  involves  meeting  the  requirements  — 
both  internal  and  external  — that  have  al- 
ready been  established,  says  Wood.  This  in- 
cludes the  Federal  Contractors  Program, 
which  specifies  employment  equity  require- 
ments an  institution  must  meet  to  be  eligible 
for  federal  research  grants.  Included  in  these 
requirements  was  the  completion  of  the 
employment  equity  census  earlier  this  year. 

The  other  component  of  the  job  requires 
creative  adaptation  of  external  programs 
and  requirements  for  use  within  the  Univer- 
sity, says  Wood.  This  involves  “turning  the 
necessity  of  meeting  these  requirements  into 
very  useful  initiatives  within  the  University, 
rather  than  treating  them  simply  as 
bureaucratic  requirements,'  she  says.  *Our 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  the  University  is  a 
leader,  not  a follower,  in  the  quest  for 
equality.' 

The  completion  of  the  employment  equi- 
ty census  will  enable  the  next  co-ordinator  to 


broaden  the  efforts  of  the  equity  office,  she 
says.  The  initiatives  from  the  office  have, 
until  now.  dealt  largely  with  gender  issues  in 
the  University  because  those  issues  were 
clearly  identified  by  the  Report  of  the  PAC 
on  Equal  Rights  for  Women  and  Men.  The 
results  of  the  equity  census  will  provide 
much-needed  data  about  the  status  of  people 
with  disabilities,  members  of  visible 
minorities  and  aboriginal  people  on  campus 
and  will  point  the  way  towards  developing 
piolicies. 

Wood’s  successor  will  not  only  inherit  the 
challenges  of  the  position,  but  will  also  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  having  a good  platfomi  on 
which  to  expand  the  University's  employ- 
ment equity  program,  she  say.s.  This  person 
will  be  able  to  devote  more  energy  towards 
implementation. 

Her  successor  will  also  inherit  an  equity 
office  that  serves  as  a resource  to  the  Univer- 
sity community.  Wood  credits  equity  ad- 
ministrator Heath  with  the  establishment  of 
the  office. 

‘Continuity  in  the  office  is  provided,  in 
large  measure,  through  the  administrator  s 
position.'  she  says.  The  position  has  been 
made  a regular  full-time  permanent  position 
to  help  ensure  this. 

Although  the  co-ordinator  position  has 
been  hectic,  it  has  also  been  rewarding,  says 
Wood.  It  offered  a rare  opportunity  to 
develop  a broad  range  of  contacts  within  the 
University,  she  says.  “I  can’t  think  of  any 
olherposition  where  I would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  and  get  to  know  such  a 
broad  array  of  people.* 

She  also  gained  insight  into  human  rights 
issues.  ‘There’s  nothing  like  being  respon- 


sible for  something  to  provide  the  impetus  to 
learn.  It’s  provided  me  with  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  human  rights  issues  and  how 
they  can  be  addre.ssed.' 

Her  job  has  also  allowed  her  to  ex- 
perience the  frustrations  and  rewards  of 
trying  to  effect  social  change  from  within  an 
institution.  “That’s  really  quite  a valuable 
insight  to  have.’ 

Although  Wood  does  not  expect  large- 
scale  changes  in  employment  and  educa- 
tional equity  to  come  about  overnight,  she  is 
optimistic  about  the  future  and  remams 
philosophical  about  the  initiatives  her  office 
has  started. 

‘It’s  not  something  you  complete  quickly,’ 
she  says.  ‘In  fact,  it’s  not  something  you 
complete  at  all.  It’s  really  an  ongoing 
process.’ 

Anyone  interested  in  becoming  U ot  G s 
next  employment  andeducaiional  equity  co- 
ordinator is  urged  to  contact  Employment 

Services  and  Training  by  Nov.  15.  □ 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  most  photos  in  At 
Guelph  are  available  from 
Photographic  Services.  Just  call  At 
Guelph  a\  Ext.  2592  to  get  the  iden- 
tification number  of  the  photo  you 
want.  Then  call  Photographic  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  3641  to  order  your 
prints.  Prices  are  $5.50  for  a 3 x 5 
print,  $8.65  for  a 5 x 7 and  $ 1 2.90 
for  an  8 x 10.  Depanmental  dis- 
counts may  apply . □ 
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Pay  • • 
equity 

update  === 


by  Betty  Wickett 
Dopariment  of  Personnel 

In  December  1989,  a joint  communication 
was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Personnel 
and  the  U of  G Staff  Association.  In  this  bul- 
letin. an  agreement  to  delay  the  posting  of  the 
UGSA  pay  equity  plan  until  late  fall  of  1 990 
was  outlined. 

As  the  projected  posting  date  nears,  we’d 
like  to  remind  all  Staff  Association  members 
of  the  specifics  of  this  agreement, 

The  pay  equity/re-evaluation  study  is  a 
two-phased  process.  We  are  not  only 
evaluating  jobs  for  the  pay  equity  study,  but 
are  also  replacing  the  current  generic  com- 
parison system  for  job  evaluation  with  a new 
point-factor  evaluation  system  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  July  1,  1991,  contract  negotia- 
tions. 

A letter  of  intent  outlined  the  following:*!! 
is  agreed  that  July  1,  1990,  adjustments,  as 
defined  by  the  legislation  and  agreed  to  in  the 
pay  equity  plan,  will  be  made  retroactive  to 
Jan,  1 , 1 990,  with  an  agreed-to  interest  pay- 
ment. As  the  pay  equity  study  could  be  com- 
pleted following  the  audit  process,  no  interest 
will  be  due  following  the  end  of  the  audit  plus 
one  month,  and  in  any  case,  no  interest  will 
be  due  after  Aug.  31,1 990.” 

The  definition  of  interest  calculation  is  as 
follows:  ‘The  interest  rate  used  will  be  the 
average  month-end  savings  account  interest 
rate  of  the  four  major  banks  commencing 
January  1990.  Interest  will  be  applied  where 
any  pay  equity  adjustment  is  made  on  the  net 
difference  owing,  by  pay,  up  to  completion  of 
the  audit  plus  one  month,  but  in  any  case,  no 
later  than  Aug.  31,1 990." 

Based  on  the  length  of  the  pay  equity 
negotiations,  interest  is  to  be  paid  up  to  Aug. 
31,  1990. 

We  hope  tohave  thcplan  ready  for  posting 
by  Nov.  30, 1 990,  with  pay  adjustments  to  be 
reflected  in  paycheques  Dec.  6. 

We  welcome  your  questions.  Send  them  to 
Betty  Wickett,  Personnel  Department,  Level 
5.  University  Centre.  □ 


Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Debbie  Kron  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  III  to  DPS  III  in  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

,|ob  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Oct.  26.  the 
following  opportunities  were  available; 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Co- 
ordinator. Office  of  the  President.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Closing  date  for  applications  is 
Nov.  15. 


Religion  ^ 
in  review  HJp 

Thursday,  Nov.  1.  Catholic  Mass  — 
12:10  p.m..  University  Centre  533. 
Lunchtime  Bible  Study  — 12:10  p.m., 
UC  317.  Christian  Ecology  Study 
Group  — 4:10  p.m..  UC  333.  Intervar- 
sity Christian  Fellowship  Meeting  — 
7:30  p.in..  Horticultural  Science  240. 
Friday,  Nov.  2;  All  Soul's  Day  Mass  — 
8:10  a.m.,  UC  533.  Lutheran  Lunch 
Bunch  — 11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Womanspirit  — noon,  UC 
332.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer  — 1 p.m., 
UC  533.  Film  Fest  — Romero  and  Mis- 
sion^ followed  by  discussion,  7 to  1 0 p.m., 
UC  103. 

Saturday,  Nov.  3:  Film  Fest  — Romero 
and  Mission,  followed  by  discussion,  9 
a.m.  to  noon,  UC  103. 

Sunday,  Nov.  4:  Catholic  Mass,  with  the 
rite  of  anointing  of  the  sick  — 10: 1 0 a.m., 
PCH. 

Monday,  Nov.  5;  Catholic  Mass  —12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday, Nov. 6; Catholic  Mass—  12:10 
p.m.,UC533. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  7:  Morning  Prayer  — 
8:10  a.m..  UC  533.  Immanuel  Fellow- 
ship Meeting  — 5 p.m.,  rides  from  UC 
information  desk. 

If  you  have  items  for  “Religion  In 
Review,"  send  them  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry office,  UCLevel  3,  Ext.  8909.  □ 


Classifieds 


For  Rent: 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house,  available 
Jan.  1 to  Dec.  18.  1991,  suitable  for  four 
female  non-smoking  students,  short  walk 
to  University,  references  required,  $300  a 
month  per  student  plus  utilities,  Ron,  Ext. 
6075  or  822-7743.  Furnished  three- 
bedroom  executive  home  in  south  end, 
close  to  University,  available  Dec.  19  to 
Aug.  31.  1991,  $1,100  a month  plus 
utilities.  Ext.  6795  or  822-1959  after  5 
p.m.  One-bedroom  apartment,  non- 
smoker.  no  pets,  parking  and  laundry 
facilities  included,  823-2882  after  6 p.m. 
New  two-bedroom  condo,  five  appliances, 
air  conditioning.  1 1 /2  baths,  in  south  end. 
available  Dec.  I.  $900  a month  plus 
utilities.  822-7264  alter  5 p.m. 


For  Sale: 


1976  Ford  Granada,  as  is.  837-1464. 
1986  Pontiac  Grand  Am.  automatic, 
power  steering  and  brakes,  air.  97,000 
kilometres;  1 988  Chevrolet  4x4  heavy 
half-ton  pickup,  box  liner,  35.000  km; 
Calkins  boat  trailer,  for  boats  24  to  29  feet, 
used  one  season,  821-7822  or  416-821- 
9435.  Two  tickets  to  A.v  You  Like  //Nov. 
7 at  2 p.m.  at  Stratford,  row  K.  Dave, 
821-9877.  Self-cleaning  while  GE 
electric  stove.  Kirby  vacuum,  5.8-gallon 
gas  can.  Ext.  3551  or  836-2868.  1984 
Mercury  Lynx,  driven  to  Toronto  daily. 


certified,  822-8727  after  6 p.m.  Admiral 
apartment-sized  washer  and  dryer,  one 
year  old  with  four-year  warranty,  Debby, 
Ext.  6129.  1986  Honda  Civic  1500S 
hatchback,  manual,  44.000  km,  sunroof, 
836-3147.  Corduroy  loveseat,  colonial 
couch  and  chair.  RCA  26-inch  color  con- 
sole TV.  65-gallon  aquarium.  836-7306 
after  6 p.m.  NEC  Silentwriter  postscript 
printer,  300  DPI.  two  years  old,  CSA  Of- 
fice, UC  273, or  Ext.  6748.  Three-quarter- 
length  muskrat  coal,  size  14;  short  China 
mink  jacket,  size  14,  Ext.  6498.  1989 
Astro  mini-van,  fully  loaded.  Ext.  2877  or 
823-1297. 

Wanted: 

Two-  or  four-drawer  filing  cabinet,  legal 
size,  82 1 -7822.  Someone  who  commutes 
daily  from  Toronto,  will  share  expenses, 
Debby,  Ext.  6129. 

Lost: 

Woman’s  gold  bracelet,  lost  Oct.  18. 
reward,  763-5994. 

“Classified^  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  of  the  University.  AJI  items  must 
be  typed  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph, 
Level  4,  University  Centre,  by  noon 
Thursday.  Direct  any  inquiries  to  Ext. 
6579. 


Research  Technician,  Pathology  Depart- 
ment. Salary  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience. 

Grounds  Laborers,  Grounds  Department. 
Rate:  S 1 1 .64  per  hour. 

Staff  Writer,  External  Relations;  contrac- 
tually limited  for  about  one  year.  Hiring 
Range:  $24,000  to  $26,000  a year. 

Clerk  II.  Food  Services;  temporary  full- 
time until  June  30,  1991.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $368. 1 4 to  $396.86  a week. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 


Distance  Education  Co-ordinator,  Office 
of  the  Registrar.  Salary  Range:  $436.01 
minimum;  $498.82  job  rate  (level  5); 
$61 1.64  maximum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Animal  Care  Ser- 
vices. Salary  range:  $477.88  start  rate; 
$502.76  six-month  rale;  $524. 1 6 one-year 
job  rate. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  Technician, 
temporary  full-time  to  cover  LTD  for  about 
two  years.  Normal  hiring  range:  $571 .73  to 
$61 8.30  a week.  □ 


^ DELICACIES 


★ NO  ADDITIVES  * NO  PRESERVATIVES  ★ NO  ARTIFICIAL  FLAVOURS 

JUST  GREAT  HOME  COOKING  ★★  Off  ^ 


• Falafel 

• "Shlsh  Taouk" 

• Tabbouleh 


* Hommoe 

* Fatayer 


MON.  ■ FRI.  11  - 7:30 

245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South  {Shooters  Plaza) 


* Kibbeh 
» Labneh 


SAT.  11  -5 


* Baklava 
•Sfouf 

* Short  bread 


(519)  824-0657 


How  will  these  things  affect 
business  today  and  tomorrow? 

The  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  is 
offering  Course  26-491 
"International  Business" 
in  the  Winter  '91  Semester 

Tues.  10:10  am;  Thurs.  9:10  am;  Fri.  11:10  am 
INQUIRIES:  PROF.  CLIFFORD  HURT,  EXT.  4099 


The  University  Centre  presents 

RITA 

MACNEIL 

in  concert 


Saturday  November  24, 1990, 8 p.m. 
TWIN  PAD  ARENA 
University  of  Guelph 

Chair  Seats:  $23.00,  Bench  Seats:  $19:00  (plus  handling) 
Available  at  the  University  Centre  Box  Office.  Sam 
the  Record  Man.  The  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  The 
Corner  in  Stone  Rd.  Mall 

VISA  & MASTERCARD  call  (519)  824-4120  ext.  3940 


Oct.  31.1 990  / At  Guelph 


Briefly 


Books  for  sale 

The  Philosophy  Graduate  Students’  Associa- 
tion is  holding  a book  sale  Nov.  1 in  the 

University  Centre  courtyard.  It  starlsat  9 a.m. 

Early  Xmas  shopping 

The  Pre-Holiday  Toy  and  Book  Fair  is  being 
held  Nov.  6 and  7 from  9:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 
in  the  faculty /staff  lounge  In  the  FACS  build- 
ing. The  fair  will  feature  displays  from  Dis- 
covery Toys,  Child’s  Play  Books,  Stories 
Children’s  Bookstore  and  Play  Zone. 

Food  security  seminar 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security’s  free  seminar 
series  continues  Nov.  1 when  Gerard 
Kennedy,  executive  director  of  Toronto’s 
Daily  Bread  Food  Bank,  discusses  “The  Un- 
necessary Problem:  Hunger  in  Canada.”  It 
runs  from  3: 1 0 to  4:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 07  of 
the  MacKinnon  building. 

Air  Farce  to  perform 

The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce  is  bringing  its 
popular  contemporary  humor  to  War 
Memorial  Hall  Nov.  30  at  8 p.m.  for  tapings 
of  two  shows.  The  performance  is  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival.  Tickets 
are  $25  general,  $20  for  students  and  seniors, 
and  are  available  from  the  festival  box  office 
at  821-7570. 

Discussing  genes 

The  Department  of  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  is  presenting  a seminar  Nov.  9 with 
Prof.  Art  Hilliker,  who  will  discuss  “Meiotic 
Gene  Conversion  and  Crossing  Over  in 
Drosophibor  ’What  1 Did  on  My  Sabbatical" 
at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  028,  Axelrod  building. 

A musical  interlude 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon-hour 
concert  series  continues  Nov.  1 with  the 
Lin/Mulder  Piano  Duo  and  Nov.  8 with 
guitarist  Andrea  Laprida.  The  concerts  are  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  On  Nov.  2,  Prof.  Ed 


Phillips  and  Patricia  Harton-McCord  present 
a lecture/recital  on  ‘The  Mary  Stuart  Songs 
of  Robert  Schumann"  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107.  There  will  be  a faculty  recital 
Nov.  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  with  composer  Charles  Wilson 
and  tenor  Glyn  Evans.  Tickets  are  $10 
general,  $8  for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  from  the  Department ofMusic,  Ext. 
3988. 

Chemistry  seminar 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry  is  sponsoring  a public 
seminar  Nov.  1 0 as  part  of  its  annual  general 
meeting  and  awards  banquet.  Robert  Le  Roy 
will  speak  on  “Melting  and  Freezing  (Again 
and  Again)  in  Submicroscopic  Droplets"  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  113  of  the  MacNaughton 
building. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre  is  holding  citizenship  development 
classesNov.  1 3, 20  and  27.  Topics  include  the 
history,  geography  and  government  of 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities,  rights 
and  privileges  of  Canadian  citizens.  The  clas- 
ses run  from  7:30  to  9:30  at  the  centre.  128 
Woolwich  St.,  Suite  20.  Cost  is  $10;  to 
register,  call  836-2222. 

OMAF  branch  renamed 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  branch  of 
the  OntarioMinistry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
has  been  renamed  the  plant  products  inspec- 
tion branch.  The  branch  oversees  inspection 
and  grading  of  fruits,  vegetables,  grains, 
honey,  maple  syrup,  Christmas  trees,  tomato 
seedlings  and  tobacco,  and  offers  technical 
advice  to  growers  and  producers, 

Evolving  and  systematic 

The  interdepartmental  evolution/sys- 
tematics  seminar  series  continues  Nov.  2 
when  Marc-Andre  Lachance  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario’s  plant  sciences 
department  discusses  “Evolution  of 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  1 

Concert  - Lin/Mulder  Piano  Duo,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 

Food  Security  Seminar  -“The  Unnecessary 
Problem:  Hunger  in  Canada."  Gerard 
Kennedy,  3: 10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  2 

Lecture/Recital  -“The  Mary  Stuart  Songs  of 
Robert  Schumann,"  Patricia  Harton- 
McCord  and  Ed  Phillips.  1 1 a.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - ‘Studies  on  Col- 
lagen in  the  XXSxr  (Pseudomale)  Mouse," 
Jennifer  Griffin,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biol- 
ogy 108. 

Engineering  Seminar  - “Biodegradation  of 
ChlorinatedCompounds.’John  Bell,  1 p.m., 

Thornbrough  1 12A. 

Land  Resource  Science  Seminar  - Meas- 
urement and  Modelling  of  the  Spatial  Dis- 
tribution of  Crop  Residue  Cover,  Chris 
Moran.  2: 1 0 p.m.,  Richards  1 24. 

Current  Issues  in  Agriculture  “Production 
Research  Priorities  and  the  Realities  of 

Agricultural  Practicein  Western  Australia." 

Roger  Boyd,  3 p.m.,  Crop  Science  1 1 6. 

Evolution/Systematlcs  Seminar  - ‘Evolu- 
tion of  Ribosomal  DNA  in  a Caclophilic 
Yeast  Clavispora:  Marc-Andre  Lachance. 
3:10  p.m..  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  3 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 


6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Seminar  - “Encounters  with  Wildlife."  John 
and  Janet  Foster,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial 
Hall.  $5,  tickets  at  Ext.  4244/4424. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  4 

Cycling  Club  - Everton,  45  km.  10  a.m.. 
meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride.  35 
to  55  km.  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, “The 
Nature  of  the  Nature  Reserve,"  2 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  5 

Schedule  of  Dales  - Fortieth  Class  Day.  last 
day  to  drop  courses. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  6 

Our  World  - ‘Destruction  of  the  Rain- 
forest," noon,  UC  442. 

Gallery  Talk  - ‘Inuil  Art."  Judy  Nasby.  2 
p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  7 

Botany  Seminar  - ‘Some  Aspects  of  Black 
Spruce  Ecology,"  Terry  Carlelon,  1 1 a.m.. 
Axelrod  1 1 7. 

Computing  Seminar  - “WordPerfect  Of- 
fice." 12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Graduate  Studies  - Annual  Meeting,  3:10 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Fatty  Acid  Synthase 
Gene  Expression:  Unique  Regulation  of 
Polyunsaturated  Fatly  Acids."  Steve  Clarke. 


Ribosomal  DNA  in  a Cactophilic  Yeast 
Cbvispora:  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in  Room 
141  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building.  On  Nov.  9,  Daniel  Alexandrov  of 
the  Institute  of  theHistory  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Technology  of  the  Academy  ofSciences 
in  Leningrad  will  explore ‘From  Zoology  to 
Genetics:  J.  Philip  Tschenko  and  the 
Petrograd  School."  It  begins  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Room  1 1 7 of  the  Axelrod  building. 

Agrologists  meet 

The  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists  will  meet 
Nov.  1 3 to  discuss  “Meat  Production  Tech- 
nologies: Conventional  and  Alternative 
Views."  Guest  speakers  are  Prof.  Ron  Ball, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Carl 
Cosack  of  Peace  Valley  Ranch  Ltd.  in  Shel- 
burne. The  meeting  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Alumni  House  boardroom. 

Open  house 

ARC  Industries  at  8 Royal  Rd.  is  holding  its 
16th  annual  open  house  and  sale  Nov.  10 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Items  for  sale 
include  furniture,  crafts,  baked  goods, 
Christmas  cards,  tags  and  hasty  notes. 

Exploring  wildlife 

As  part  of  its  continuing  education  series, 
OVC  is  presenting  a lecture  Nov.  3 by  noted 
naturalists,  film  makers  and  photographers 
Janet  and  John  Foster  on  ‘Encounters  with 
Wildlife"  at  8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available  at  the  door 
or  by  calling  Ext.  4244/4424. 

Fete  Romantique  returns 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  once  again  hold- 
ing Fete  Romantique.  a fund-raising  cam- 
paign that  offers  a grand  prize  of  a 
Valentine’s  Day  dinner  and  more  than  40 
other  prizes  donated  by  local  businesses  and 
artisans.  Tickets  are  $10  each  and  are  avail- 
able from  council  members,  the  council  of- 
fice at  I OB  Carden  St.  and  the  Framing 
Experience  at  Campus  Estates  Plaza. 


4 p.m..  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Male  Reproductive 
Competition  in  Field  Crickets,"  William 
Cade,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.. 
UC  441. 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  8 

Pathology  Seminar  - ‘The  Effect  of  Dietary 
Supplementation  with  Fatty  Acids  on 
Canine  Keratinocyte  and  Neutrophil  Cell 
Membrane  Lipids,"  Mirjana  Savic,  11:10 
a.m.,  Pathology  2 1 52. 

Concert  - Andrea  Laprida.  guitar,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

University  Bookstore  - Official  Opening,  3 
to  7 p.m.;  ribbon  cutting,  3:15  p.m.;  read- 
ings. 3:30  to  7 p.m. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  9 

Seminar  - ‘Meiotic  Gene  Conversion  and 
Crossing  Over  in  Drosophib  or  'What  1 Did 
on  My  Sabbatical,"  An  Hilliker,  1 1 a.m., 
Axelrod  028. 

Evoliition/Systematics  Seminar  - ‘From 
Zoology  to  Genet  ics;J.  Philip  Tschenko  and 
the  Petrograd  School,"  Daniel  Alexandrov, 
3:10  p.m.,  Axelrod  1 1 7. 

Reading  - W.O.  Mitchell,  7 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  free. 

Faculty  Recital  - Tenor  Glyn  Evans  and 
composer  Charles  Wilson,  7:30  p.m..  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre.  $8  and  $10. 
tickets  at  Ext.  3988. 


Biotech  conference 

The  Associacao  Brasileira  das  Empresas  de 
Biotecnologia  is  sponsoring  FENABIO/ 
BIOLATINA.  the  first  Latin  American  Fair 
and  Congress  of  Biotechnology  and  second 
National  Fair  andCongress  of  Biotechnology 
July  6 to  10.  1991.  Anyone  interested  in 
placing  an  exhibit  should  write  to  Certame 
International  Exhibition  System  Inc.,  60  East 
42nd  St., Suite  45 1 1 , New  York.  N . Y.  1 0 1 65 . 

CIDA  awards  available 

The  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  offers  50  awards  of  up  to  $25,000  to 
Canadians  involved  in  international  develop- 
ment projects.  For  more  information,  call  the 
Canadian  Bureau  for  International  Educa- 
tion at  613-237-4820  or  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext.  69 1 5. 

International  experience 

Canada  World  Youth  provides  young  people 
aged  17  to  20  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  international  development  while 
spending  seven  months  on  an  exchange  pro- 
gram in  Canada  and  a developing  country. 
Participants  are  matched  with  a counterpart 
from  the  exchange  country,  live  with  families 
and  work  on  development  projects.  For  more 
information,  write  to  Canada  World  Youth, 
Ontario  Regional  Office,  386  Bloor  St.  W.. 
Toronto  M5S  I X4  or  call  4 1 6-922-0776. 

Interprovincial  experience 

The  Onlario-Quebec  Exchange  Fellowship 
Program  allows  students  from  one  province 
to  pursue  full-time  graduate  studies  at  the 
master’s  or  doctoral  level  at  a university  in  the 
other  province.  The  two  provinces  will  each 
award  up  to  10  fellowships  for  1991/92, 
valued  at  $8,000  at  the  master’s  level  and 
$ 1 0,000  for  doctoral  studies.  For  more  Infor- 
mation, call  the  student  support  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  toll  free 
at  1-800-465-3013. 

For  mformation  about  placing  a notice  in 
•Briefly,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  10 

Chemistry  Seminar  - ‘Melting  and  Freez- 
ing (Again  and  Again)  in  Submicroscopic 
Droplets,"  Robert  Le  Roy.  4 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 1 13. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Bliifie  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 


SUNDAY,  Nov.  11 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge.  35  km,  1 0 a.m.. 
meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride,  35 
to  55  km.  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
‘Flanders  Fields." 2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 


TUESDAY.  Nov.  13 

Our  World  - ‘Global  Warming,"  noon.  UC 
442. 

Botany  Seminar  - ‘Legume/Pseudomonas 
Interactions;  Effect  on  Nitrogen  Fixation," 
Pat  Langston-Unkefer,  2 p.m.,  Axelrod 
1 17. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
‘The  Long.  Cold  Winter."  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists  - “Meat 
Production  Technologies:  Conventional 
and  Alternative  Views,"  Ron  Ball  and  Carl 
Cosack.  7:30  p.m..  Alumni  House. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
“Coming  Events,”  call  Ext.  2592. 
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Composting  and  blue  box  an  ideal  match 


by  Kelly  McNiven 

Office  of  ihe  Vice-President.  Research 

The  blue  box  needs  some  help. 

Thai’s  what  engineering  professor  Lam- 
bert Otlen  thinks.  He's  ju,st  finished  the  first 
pail  of  a two-year  project  at  the  City  of 
Guelph’s  landfill  site  to  prove  municipal 
composting  is  the  blue  box's  ideal  mate. 

Guelph  is  a recycling  leader,  It  was  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  North  America  to  launch  a 
blue  box  curbside  program.  But  blue  boxes 
can’t  handle  everything.  In  Guelph, 
householders  jam  at  least  200  tons  of  trash 
into  green  garbage  bags  every  day. 

Otten  says  60  per  cent  of  that  waste  is 
compostable.  He's  testing  this  theory  in  con- 
junction with  the  city,  which  — further  to  its 
recycling  leadership  position  — has  engaged 
600  homes  to  take  part  in  a pilot  composting 
program. 

In  the  program,  householders  separate 
their  garbage  into  recyclables  and  compos- 
tables.  The  latter  are  processed  through  a 
pilot  composter  at  the  landfill  site.  The  corn- 
poster  consists  of  three  primary  reactors  and 
three  secondary  reactors,  made  of  .stacked 
precast  concrete  blocks  that  create  roofless 
compartments,  open  at  one  end  for  loading 
and  unloading.  Each  primary  reactor  holds 
about  five  tons  of  waste. 

On  arrival,  the  compostables  are 
deposited  in  a primary  reactor  for  initial 
composting.  Bacteria  consume  the  compost 
and.  in  the  process,  give  offbeat,  perpetuat- 
ing bacterial  growth.  (The  key  is  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  a constant  60  C.)  Three 
weeks  later,  the  comptisl  is  emptied  into  a 
secondary  reactor  for  six  weeks,  then  cleared 
into  a windrow  and  left  for  four  months  to 
cure  in  the  open. 

Ultimately,  the  waste  matures  and  be- 
comes u rich,  usable  soil  that  could  be  pul  on 
lawns,  gardens  and  fields. 

Ml’s  a friendly  process.”  says  Otten.  “First 
there’s  waste,  then  there's  something  usable 
— soil.” 

Ollen’s  team  is  tracking  the  progress  of 
the  compost  through  the  reactors,  analysing 


the  results  and  working  on  a way  to  control 
the  temperature  inside  the  reactors.  Because 
composting  is  an  aerobic  reaction,  air  must 
be  forced  through  the  reactors  with  fans  to 
“feed*  oxygen  to  the  bacteria.  Air  also  flushes 
out  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  byproducts  of 
the  bacteria. 

‘The  idea  is  to  control  fan  operation  to 
keep  the  temperature  at  a level  where  bac- 
teria thrive.”  says  Otten. 

He  expects  the  research  will  result  in  a 


temperature  control  .system  that  can  serve  as 
a model  for  full-scale  composting  systems 
elsewhere. 

‘We  need  to  prove  that  composting  is  a 
suitable  alternative  for  land  filling.  Only  then 
will  composting  become  part  of  the  total 
municipal  solid-waste  management  sys- 
tem." 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  the  City  of 
Guelph.  □ 


Dig  ini 

Leaf  compost  available  to  gardeners 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

The  Arboretum,  in  conjunction  with  the  City 
of  Guelph,  is  offering  leaf  compost  for 
residential  use.  The  compost,  surplus  from 
The  Arboretum’s  composting  of  city  leaves, 
is  available  at  the  recycling  depot  on  Gordon 
Street  across  from  the  Royal  City  Park. 

Residents  are  asked  to  take  limited  quan- 
tities only.  If  successful,  this  trial  arrange- 
ment could  continue  on  an  annual  basis,  says 
Ron  Kelly,  supervisor  of  physical  resources 
at  The  Arboretum. 

For  the  past  several  years,  most  of  the 
city’s  leaves  have  been  composted  at  The 
Arboretum.  Most  of  these  leaves,  both  fresh 
and  composted,  are  used  at  The  Arboretum 
as  a soil  amendment  and  mulch.  The  dark, 
rich  compost  available  to  residents  has  been 
screened  and  sieved. 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  help  recycle 
the  city's  large  volume  of  leaves  and  provide 
an  ecologically  sound  way  to  add  organic 
matter  and  fertility  to  lawns  and  gardens, 
says  Kelly. 

Leaves  provide  exactly  what  most  soil 
needs  in  urban  or  rural  areas,  he  says.  Many 
of  the  leaves  that  cover  lawns  could  be  used 


to  greater  benefit  if  they  were  kept  instead  of 
raked  to  the  curb  for  pickup. 

“Many  of  our  trees,  especially  the  sugar 
maple,  are  craving  the  benefits  that  their 
leaves  could  provide,  but  in  many  situations, 
we  interrupt  the  natural  cycle  and  'clean'  our 
property’s  leaves  to  the  point  of  depleting  our 
local  environment,”  he  says. 

Residents  can  compost  their  leaves  in  the 
backyard  by  simply  putting  them  in  a 
windrow  and  lightly  watering  to  keep  in 
place,  says  Kelly.  T uming  the  leaves  month- 
ly during  the  warm  months  will  speed  up  the 
process  of  decomposition.  Leaves  piled  high 
in  the  fall  will  be  only  a fraction  of  their 
original  volume  in  spring  because  the  leaves 
naturally  break  down  during  the  winter 
months,  he  says. 

A few  shovelfuls  of  leaf  compost  also 
make  an  excellent  addition  to  any  compost- 
ing unit  because  the  compost  contains  the 
desired  population  of  bacteria  and  fungi  im- 
portant in  the  decomposition  process,  says 
Kelly. 

For  gardeners  who  wants  to  naturalize 
part  of  their  properly,  fresh  leaves  will  play 
an  essential  role,  he  says.  In  the  spring,  a 
number  of  trees  will  have  grown  from  seed 
contained  in  the  decomposing  leaves.  □ 


Christmas 
cards 
on  sale 

Creative  Services  is  producing  a U of  G 
Christmas  card.  Produced  on  recycled 
and  recyclable  paper,  the  card  depicts 
Johnston  Hail  on  the  cover  and  contains 
the  greetingCWishing  you  the  best  in  the 
holiday  season." 

Available  in  packages  of  10,  the 
cards  can  be  imprinted  with  your  name 
or  department  name.  Cost  is  $10  per 
package,  $8  per  package  on  orders  of 
more  than  200  cards. 

Orders  for  cards  with  custom  im- 
printing must  be  received  in  Creative 
Services  by  Nov.  16.  They  will  be 
shipped  from  Central  Printing  by  Nov. 
28.  Cards  without  imprinting  will  be 
available  through  Creative  Services 
while  supplies  last. 

All  orders  must  be  in  writing  and 
must  include  the  billing  coding  and  an 
authorizing  signature.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  8707. 

The  cards  will  also  be  available 
through  Campus  Junction.  □ 


F rench-language 
commitment  grows 

The  Department  of  Fine  Art  and  HAFA  will 
be  offering  two  more  courses  in  French 
during  the  winter  semester. 

The  courses  are  part  of  the  University’s 
commitment  to  providing  courses ‘en  fran- 
cais”  by  departments  other  than  French 
Studies,  says  Prof.  Maura  Dube,  co-ordinator 
of  French-language  services. 

Fine  Art  is  offering ‘L’Etude  visuelle  I,"  to 
be  taught  by  Lorene  Bourgeois.  HAFA  will 
be  giving  “Les  vins  francais  dans  I’histoire," 
under  the  direction  of  Jacques  Pauwels. 

For  more  information  on  these  courses, 
call  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  at  Ext.  31 18 
or  HAFA  at  Ext.  3703.  □ 


..  rv!  Licensed  under  LLBO 
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Located  on  the  4th  Roor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


Discover  Your  University  Bookstore 

Grand  Opening  >•'  [November  8 

Ribbon-cutting  ceremony  3: 1 5 p.m. 
Refreshments,  Draws,  Author  Signings,  In-store  Specials 
Special  guest  Ben  Wicks  3:00  - 4:00  p.m. 


Readings  by  campus  authors  and  friend; 


Connie  Rooke 

3-30  p.m. 

Kenneth  Graham 

5=^®  p.m. 

Ramon  Hathorn 

4^00  p.m. 

James  Harrison 

6^00 

David  Waltner-Toews 

4-30  p.m. 

Leon  Rooke 

p.m. 

Janice  Kulyk  Keefer 

5-00  p.m. 

'5%  of  the  day's  sales  will  be  donated  to  United  Way. 
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Construction 
begins  on 
Research 
Park  Centre 


Architect's  drawing  of  the  $2.6  million  Research  Park  Centre  slated  to  open  July,  1991 . 


Construction  began  this  week  on  a $2.6-mil- 
lion  multi-tenant  building  in  U of  G's  Re- 
search Park. 

The  University  is  building  the  Research 
Park  Centre  as  a facility  for  research- 
oriented  companies  and  corporate  venture 
teams.  The  39,500-square-foot  first  phase  of 
the  59,500-square-foot  building  is  slated  for 
occupancy  by  July  1 , 1991. 

Three  groups  are  already  committed  to 
the  centre  — the  Ontario  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Corp.,  OAS  Information  Solu- 
tions and  Agri-Connections.  An 
agricultural  form  of  the  Execu-Share  con- 
cept is  also  being  considered. 

The  Dairy  Herd  group,  which  is  moving 
its  headquarters  from  Toronto  to  Guelph, 
will  occupy  8,000  square  feet.  OAS  Infor- 
mation Solutions,  a Guelph-based  computer 
company  that  produces  software  for  agri- 
based  companies,  will  occupy  3,000  square 
feet.  Agri-Connections  of  Guelph,  a travel- 
based  company  related  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  will  occupy  1,000  square  feet. 

The  Agri-Share  concept,  a facility  com- 
prising a group  of  small  businesses  and  as- 
sociations. will  provide  tenants  with  access 
to  a number  of  shared  facilities,  including  a 
conference  room,  secretarial  services, 
audio-visual  and  reception  services.  The 
centre  will  also  be  linked  to  the  University’s 
telecommunication  and  computer  systems. 


Due  to  demand  for  space  in  the  Research 
Park,  a 20.300-square-foot  second  phase  is 
planned,  says  John  Armstrong,  director  of 
the  University's  Real  Estate  Division. 

The  need  for  a multi-tenant  building  was 
determined  by  a survey  of  research  parks 
associated  with  universities,  says 
Armstrong.  In  addition,  an  independent 
marketing  survey  found  that  a number  of 
people  wanted  space,  but  did  not  want  to 
build. 

‘The  centre  also  meets  the  needs  of 
smaller  users,"  he  says.  ‘It’s  an  issue  of 
credibility.  It  shows  potential  tenants  that  the 
University  is  serious  about  Us  park  and  re- 
search.’ 

To  be  successful,  a research  park  needs 
commitment  from  the  top.  says  Armstrong. 
The  high  priority  given  to  the  Research  Park 
Centre  by  President  Brian  Segal  and  Vice- 


President  of  Research  Larry  Milligan  indi- 
cates this  strong  commitment,  he  says. 

The  Research  Park  was  created  in  1982 
on  a 40-acre  site  of  land  adjacent  to  campus 
on  Stone  Road.  The  first  tenant.  Agriculture 
Canada’s  Health  of  Animals  Pathology 
Laboratory,  moved  on  to  the  site  in  1985. 
The  second  tenant.  Semex  Canada,  arrived 
in  1986.  Construction  is  now  under  way  on 
Agriculture  Canada's  new  Ontario  regional 
office,  making  it  the  third  building  in  the 
park.  Owned  and  constructed  by  Inducon. 
this  building  will  open  April  1 . 1991. 

The  three-storey  Research  Park  Centre, 
designed  by  Fryell.  Shifflett  Architects  of 
Guelph,  is  a premium  quality  office  structure 
with  an  energy-efficient  curtain  wall  design. 
Ariss  Construction  Inc.  of  Guelph  is  con- 
structing the  building.A 


Artist’s  rendering  of  the  40-acre  Research  Park  on  Stone  Road  as  it  will  look  when  completed. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Partners  in  progress 

Segal  promises  more  local  business  collaboration 


Statement 

threatening  to  union 

Regarding  the  recent  statement  by  President 
Brian  Segal  in  the  Oniarion  that  ‘we  don't 
need  Physical  Resources."  Given  that  he  was 
speaking  rhetorically,  this  statement  is  very 
misleading  to  students  and  threatening  to  our 
union  members. 

Campus  space  and  facilities  are  for  car- 
rying out  the  University’s  education  and  re- 
search priorities,  which  are  well  defined  into 
the  2 ! St  century.  But  the  delivery  of  these  is 
contingent  on  a safe  and  ambient  environ- 
ment where  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  all 
levels  of  government  are  observed. 

Contrary  to  the  president’s  musings. 
Physical  Resources  is  vital  to  the  University. 
Buildings  that  contain  unsafe  conditions  can 
be  shut  down  under  Bill  208.  It  is  the  staff  in 
Physical  Resources  who  make  sure  that 
safety  .standards  and  building  codes  are  en- 
forced. They  clear  ice  and  snow  from  roads 
and  sidewalks,  keep  buildings  clean  and 
sanitary,  make  sure  heat  and  light  are  always 
available,  roofs  and  floors  are  safe  from  col- 
lapse and  laundry  is  germ-free. 

Specialized  skills  are  required  in  these 
jobs.  We  do  expect  a president  to  provide 
enlightened  leadership,  but  we  don’t  expect 
him  or  her  to  repair  a faulty  sink  or  toilet. 

Physical  Resources  is  neither  superfluous 
nor  fluff.  If  U of  G is  to  serve  its  current  prime 
purposes,  it  must  be  safe  from  lawsuits  and 
must  comply  with  the  various  laws,  codes 
and  regulations.  This  responsibility  would 
continue,  even  if  the  land  and  buildings  were 
broken  up  or  sold  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
a convention  centre  or  a community  centre. 

It  may  be  forgotten,  but  University  lands 
and  buildings  were  used  for  other  purposes 
during  the  Second  World  War  as  an  air  force 
training  centre.  This  could  happen  again 
and.  if  it  did,  the  role  of  Physical  Resources 
would  not  diminish. 

Physical  Resources  provides  a strategi- 
cally contingent  .service  and  an  in-hou.se  ser- 
vice that  is  most  cost-effective.  If  this  is 
doubted,  then  the  University  should  check 
out  the  University  of  British  Columbia  ex- 
perience, where  the  decision  was  made  to 
contract  externally  the  in-house  services.  It 
took  the  university  six  years  to  reinstate 
those  services  on  campus. 

Segal  made  his  comments  at  a most  inap- 
propriate time  — just  as  he  had  engaged  an 
American  consulting  firm  to  investigate  the 
non-teaching  units.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
none  of  the  University’s  unions  was  asked  to 
be  involved  in  the  internal  review  process. 
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They  are  the  very  people  who  know  how  the 
University  is  run,  despite  a Hay  system  that 
rewards  the  expansion  of  middle  manage- 
ment. 

The  Personnel  Department,  also  men- 
tioned by  the  president,  and  the  unions  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  providing 
rationalization  of  the  University’s  structure 
and  process. 

Don  Gruber,  President, 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees, 
Local  1334, 
on  behalf  of  the  executive. 

Advertisers 
not  endorsed 

After  seeing  the  advertisement  for  computers 
in  the  Ai  Guelph  of  Oct.  1 7, 1 contacted  the 
Purchasing  Department  and  asked  if  I should 
place  an  order  for  one  of  these  computer 
systems.  Purchasing  said  they  could  not 
recommend  the  systems  advertised. 

If  our  own  purchasing  department  cannot 
recommend  products  that  the  University  of 
Guelph  newspaper  advertises,  why  then 
does  the  At  Guelph  accept  advertisements 
for  what  appears  to  be  sub-standard  equip- 
ment? When  one  sees  advertisements  in  a 
University  owned  and  controlled 
newspaper,  one  assumes  that  they  are  ap- 
proved in  some  measure  by  the  University. 
Many  people  on  campus  would  make  the 
assumption  that  the  goods  are  endorsed  by 
the  University. 

The  fact  that  the  CIBC  is  also  offering 
special  deals  on  loans  to  purchase  this  equip- 
ment in  conjunction  with  the  computer  com- 
pany tends  to  re-inforce  this  perception  that 
the  University  supports  the  purchase  of  this 
equipment. 

Finally,  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  A I Guelph 
should  be  carrying  advertising  of  any  kind. 

Sheila  Trainer, 
Zoology 


First-time 
donor  wins 
United  Way 
grand  prize 

A first-time  donor  to  the  campus  appeal  for 
United  Way  is  the  winner  of  the  grand  prize 
draw.  Michelle  Chambers,  Residence  Life, 
won  a $500  gift  certificate  for  a weekend  for 
two  at  an  Ontario  hotel  of  her  choice. 

As  of  Nov.  I,  the  University  community 
had  donated  $104,400  to  this  year’s  UW 
campus  campaign.  That’s  almost  80  per  cent 
of  the  $1 30,000  goal.  Campaign  organizers 
are  confident  that  U of  G will  go  over  goal  by 
Nov.  8.  There  are  still  some  units  that  have 
not  sent  in  returns,  and  canvassers  in  these 
areas  are  asked  to  return  donations  and 
pledges  to  the  University  Secretariat,  Level  4, 
University  Centre,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Members  of  the  UW  campus  committee 
will  attend  a booth  at  the  official  opening  of 
the  University  Bookstore  Nov.  8 where  there 
will  be  a deposit  box  for  returns  and  dona- 
tions. The  Bookstore  is  donating  5 per  cent  of 
opening  day  sales  to  UW.  □ 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Oct.3 1 ‘Pay  Equity  Update,"  At 
Cue/;?/? referred toJuly  1.  !990.adjust- 
ments  in  reporting  the  contents  of  a 
letter  of  intent.  The  correct  date  is  Jan. 
1. 1990.  □ 


The  University  is  proud  of  its  relationship 
with  the  larger  Guelph  community,  but  there 
is  more  room  for  collaboration  and  co-opera- 
tion, President  Brian  Segal  told  the  Guelph 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Oct.  30. 

‘We  are  proud  of  our  contributions  to  the 
Guelph  and  area  economy;  $200  million 
direct,  $400  million  indirect  and,  currently. 
$70  million  on  capital  expenditures,"  said 
Segal,  addressing  the  chamber’s  annual 
general  meeting.  “An  economically  healthy 
university,  managed  with  sound  economic 
principles  in  mind,  is  important  to  an 
economically  healthy  city  — and  vice  versa. 

“Although  we  have  contributed  much  to 
the  city,  1 know  of  instances  in  the  past  where 
we  have  ‘dropped  the  ball.'  In  the  area  of 
business  collaboration,  for  example,  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  a local  business  suggested 
a perfectly  feasiblejoint  venture  with  us,  and 
got  nowhere.  That’s  not  good  enough.  We 
want  to  do  better,  and  we  will  do  better." 

Segal,  speaking  to  a capacity  audience, 
noted  some  of  the  successful  collaborative 
ventures  that  have  already  taken  place,  such 
as  the  shipping  fever  vaccine  developed  by 
OVC  professors  Pat  Shewen  and  Bruce 


The  Professional  Staff  Association  has  made 
significant  advances,  but  it  still  has  many 
challenges,  the  new  chair  says. 

Salary  and  benefits  negotiations,  increas- 
ing membership  and  participating  in  task 
forces  and  working  groups  reviewing  cam- 
pus life  are  matters  the  association  is  ad- 
dressing, says  Betsy  Allan.  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Community  Relations.  She  became 
chair  of  the  organization  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing Oct.  3 1 . 

Participation  in  the  association  will  be 
improved  by  the  establishment  of  a 
members’  council  to  act  as  a network  and 
liaison  between  the  association  executive 
and  members. 

Outgoing  chair  Doug  Badger,  Financial 
Services,  outlined  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  PSA  during  the  year  member- 
ship is  up  by  about  25  to  225;  the  association 
now  has  office  space  and  important  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  PSA  and  the  University. 
Originally  signed  in  1987,  the  document 
now  recognizes  the  contributions  of  profes- 


In  support  of  the  Guelph  Centre  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  the  Drama  Department  will 
present  a special  fundraising  performance  of 
its  production  of  Ibsen’s  masterpiece  ‘ Peer 
Gynf . on  Nov.  26,  at  8 p.m. 

The  production  of ‘Peer  Gynf  opens  at 
theInnerStage  on  Nov. 25  for  a run  of  seven 
performances.  Even  in  this  shortened  ver- 
sion, the  play  features  more  than  70  charac- 
ters (played  by  16  actors)  that  inhabit  a 
world  that  begins  in  rural  Norway,  but 
embraces  the  kingdom  of  trolls,  the  North 
African  desert,  a Cairo  madhouse  and  a 
shipwreck  before  returning  us  to  Norway. 
The  play  often  reveals  its  fairy-tale  roots,  but 
also  mounts  an  attack  on  the  human  propen- 
sity to  daydream  as  an  escape  from  the 
demands  of  reality.  Written  in  1 867, ‘Peer 
Gynf  is  now  more  popular  than  ever  in 
theatres  around  the  world:  Canada’s  most 
recent  production  was  at  the  Shaw  Festival 
in  1989. 

The  Guelph  production  will  use  the  trans- 
lation by  John  Lingard  of  London,  Ontario  , 
directed  by  Harry  Lane,  with  set,  props  and 
lighting  design  by  Allan  Watts  and  costumes 
by  guest-designer  Ruth  Howard  whose 
work  was  recently  seen  in  The  Spirit  of 


Wilkie  and  marketed  by  Langford 
Laboratories.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
programs  offered  by  the  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education  and  co-op  education 
programs  benefit  local  businesses. 

U ofG  is  launching  a number  of  initiatives 
to  co-operate  with  industry.  “We’ve  iden- 
tified critical  technologies  that  we  can 
deliver  to  the  private  sector  — • sector  by 
sector,"  said  Segal.  More  importantly,  the 
University  is  dramatically  improving  the 
quality  of  its  student  body,  programs,  teach- 
ing and  research.  U of  G,  along  with  other 
Canadian  universities,  ‘has  the  will  and 
capability  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  process 
of  economic  transformation,"  he  said. 

‘Indeed,  a main  objective  for  universities 
is  to  develop  well-educated  men  and  women 
who  want  to  be  trained,  who  have  the  self- 
confidence  to  learn  and  the  capacity  to 
choose  and  demand  as  many  skills  as  they 
require.  Flexibility  is  essential  for  Canada’s 
workforce  today." 

Segal  told  the  audience  the  University 
‘needs  and  treasures"  the  community’s  sup- 
port and  pride.  □ 


sional  staff  to  teaching  and  research  at  U of 
G and  acknowledges  the  PSA  as  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  professional  staff. 

He  noted  that  there  was ‘not  an  amicable 
salary  settlement,"  but  the  members  who  sit 
on  the  joint  committee  with  the  administra- 
tion will  work  hard  to  prevent  an  impasse 
next  year. 

Members  of  the  1990/91  executive  com- 
mittee are;  Allan;  Badger,  past-chair,  Dirk 
Bod,  OAC  dean’s  office,  vice-chair.  Barb 
Stuart,  Family  Studies,  secretary;  Glenn 
White,  Financial  Services,  treasurer;  and 
four  members  at  large:  Ted  Dodds,  Comput- 
ing Services,  pensions  and  benefits  commit- 
tee; Linda  McKenzie-Cordick,  CPES  dean’s 
office,  communications  committee;  Josie 
Robinson,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital, 
employment  policy  committee;  and  Elaine 
Kirby,  Registrar’s  Office,  membership  com- 
mittee. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting  was 
Prof.  Brian  Earn,  Psychology,  who  discussed 
the  President’s  Working  Group  on 
Employee  Morale,  which  he  chairs.  □ 


Shh'aree  in  Rockwood  . Marc  Meinnis 
heads  a student  cast,  and  Jennifer  Bowe 
stage  manages. 

The  Inner  Stage  will  be  transformed  for 
this  production,  with  some  spectators  sitting 
where  the  stage  normally  is;  the  stage  will 
run  through  and  around  the  audience  seat- 
ing. Seats  will  be  un-numbered,  to  enable 
spectators  to  choose  where  they  prefer  to  sit. 

Tickets  for  the  Nov.  26  gala  fundraiser 
for  the  Guelph  Centre  for  the  Performing 
Arts  cost  $8  and  include  a reception  follow- 
ing the  performance.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Guelph  Arts  Council  office.  1 OB  Car- 
den Street.  For  further  information,  call  Ext 
3147. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce, 
‘Canada’s  National  Laugh,"  will  appear  at 
War  Memorial  Hall  Nov.30  at  8 p.m.  Tickets 
to  the  event  are  $25,  and  $20  for  students 
and  seniors.  The  first  $5,000  profit  from  the 
event  will  go  towards  the  Guelph  Centre  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  Tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  mail  by  sending  a cheque 
to  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,  P.O.  Box 
1 7 1 8,Guelph,NlH  6Z9,or  by  using  a credit 
card  by  calling  821-7570.  □ 


PSA  chair  faces  challenges 


Proceeds  from  concerts  will  benefit 
Guelph  Performing  Arts  Centre 
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Communications  Services  technician  Chuck  Nixon,  left,  and  design  draftsperson  Ken 
Kudo,  Engineering,  demonstrate  one  of  the  new  emergent^  phones  being  installed  across 
campus.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 

Emergency  phones 
installed  across 
campus  for  safety 


The  installation  of  new  emergency 
telephones  on  campus  is  under  way  and 
should  be  complete  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  yellow  phone  units  will  be  mounted 
on  tall  poles  with  blue  lights  on  top  and  signs 
with  the  word  “emergency  in  white  on  blue. 
They  are  being  put  in  place  to  enhance 
people’s  comfort  and  sense  of  safety  and  to 
provide  for  a fast  response  to  emergencies, 
says  Ron  McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

In  total,  19  sites  have  been  identified  as 
appropriate  places  for  emergency  com- 
munication; near  outlying  parking  lots  and 
residences,  on  Dairy  Bush  Hill  and  other 
locations  such  as  the  spine  near  Massey  Hall, 
Branion  Plaza,  Creelman  Plaza  and  outside 
the  arena.  In  addition,  pay  phones  near 
Alumni  Stadium  and  the  main  entrance  to 
the  University  (off  South  Ring  Road),  the 
police  office  and  a new  Bell  phone  to  be 
installed  in  front  of  the  Thombrough  build- 
ing will  have  blue  emergency  lights. 

The  sites  were  selected  following  a 
security  review  conducted  after  the  Montreal 


massacre  in  1989  and  through  consultation 
with  the  campus  safety  awareness  commit- 
tee. 

Anyone  who  has  an  emergencyjust  has  to 
press  the  red  button  marked  on  the  phone  and 
speak  into  the  unit,  which  does  not  have  a 
handset.  Activating  the  circuit  sends  the  call 
directly  to  the  University  police  dispatcher. 
The  blue  light  begins  to  flash,  alerting  pas- 
sersby  that  the  user  is  in  need  of  assistance. 

Anyone  using  one  of  the  Bell  phones 
should  call  91 1. 

The  yellow  emergency  phone  units,  but 
not  91 1,  may  also  be  legitimately  used  for 
situations  such  as  a broken  down  car  or  lock- 
ing the  keys  in  your  car,  says  McCormick. 

The  situation  will  be  reviewed  next  year 
to  determine  if  more  phones  are  needed  and 
whether  the  model  chosen  is  durable  enough. 
Setting  up  the  phones,  which  cost  about 
$5,000  each  to  install,  involved  the  co- 
operation of  several  departments  on  campus, 
including  the  Communication  Services, 
Maintenance  and  Engineering  departments, 
says  McCormick.  □ 


Parental  leave  recommendations 
have  a way  to  go  before  policy 


The  parental  leave  recommendations 
approved  in  principle  earlier  this  fall  by 
Board  of  Governors  are  now  being  formu- 
lated as  University  policy.  They  must  then 
return  to  the  board  for  final  approval,  says 
Prof.  Janet  Wood,  employment  and 
educational  equity  co-ordinator. 

Wood  and  Heather  Heath,  employ- 
ment and  educational  equity  ad- 
ministrator, are  working  with  other 
University  administrators  to  draft  legisla- 
tive changes  for  incorporation  into  the 
personnel  manual  and  faculty  policy 
manual.  The  drafts  must  then  go  to  the 
Personnel  Department  and  Joint  Faculty 
Policies  Committee  for  review  and  legal 
advice. 

The  original  recommendations  were 
drafted  by  the  Employment  Equity  Ad- 


visory Committee  and  then  approved, 
with  some  modifications,  by  the  Executive 
Group,  the  board’s  Pensions  and  Benefits 
Committee  and  the  full  board.  After  the 
draft  policies  are  reviewed  once  more, 
Wood’s  office  will  send  them  to  B of  G for 
final  approval. 

B of  G’s  approval  in  principle 
“demonstrated  the  board’s  forward  think- 
ing on  these  important  issues,*  says 
University  Secretary  Barbara  Abercrom- 
bie. 

After  the  recommendations  become 
official  policy,  the  University  will  consult 
with  the  various  bargaining  groups 
regarding  implementation,  says  Vic 
Reimer,  acting  director  of  Personnel. 
Changes  in  faculty  policies  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  board  approval.  □ 


Ben  Wicks  special  guest  at 
bookstore  of ficial  opening 


The  University  of  Guelph  Bookstore  official- 
ly opens  Nov.  8 with  a ribbon  cutting,  author 
readings,  free  draws,  refreshments  and  a spe- 
cial guest  appearance  by  author/cartoonist 
Ben  Wicks.  The  celebrations  will  continue 
Nov.  9 with  a reading  by  renowned  Canadian 
author  W.O.  Mitchell. 

The  official  opening  runs  Nov.  8 from  3 
to  7 p.m.  in  the  MacNaughton  building,  with 
the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  at  3:15  p.m. 
Wicks  will  be  on  hand  from  3 to  4 p.m.,  and 
a number  of  Guelph  faculty  and  award-win- 
ning author  Leon  Rooke  will  read  from  their 
works  between  3:30  and  7 p.m. 

■ Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  and 
editor  of  a literary  anthology  about 
aging,  will  read  at  3:30  p.m. 

• Prof.  Ramon  Hathom,  French  Studies, 
will  read  from  an  upcoming  book  on 
Sarah  Bernhardt  at  4 p.m. 

■ Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews,  Population 
Medicine,  will  read  selections  of  his 
poetry  at  4:30  p.m. 


■ Prof.  Janice  Kulyk  Keefer,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  will  read  from  her 
collection  of  short  stories.  Travelling 
Ladies,  at  5 p.m. 

■ Prof.  Ken  Graham,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  will  give  a slide  show  on 
Gothic  literattire  at  5:30  p.m. 

■ Prof.  James  Harrison,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  will  read  his  poetry  at  6 
p.m. 

■ Leon  Rooke  will  read  from  his  works  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Free  draws  for  books  and  gift  certificates 
will  be  held  at  hourly  intervals  throughout 
the  opening,  and  many  in-store  specials  will 
be  offered.  The  United  Way  will  have  a dis- 
play booth,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  store’s 
proceeds  for  the  day  will  be  donated  to  the 
campus  UW  appeal. 

The  Mitchell  reading  Nov.  9 begins  at  7 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Sponsored  by  the 
University  Bookstore,  the  free  reading  will 
highlight  the  author’s  latest  novel,  Roses  are 
Difficult  Here.  □ 


Library  books  are  back 
on  the  shelf 


Official  opening  Nov.  12 

The  scaffolding  is  coming  down  from  the 
walls  of  the  MacLauglin  library  and  the  dust 
will  settle  in  time  for  the  official  opening  of 
the  renovated  areas  Nov.  12. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  will  be  the  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  event,  which  starts  at  4 
p.m.  Also  on  hand  will  be  President  Brian 
Segal,  Wellington  County  Warden  Doreen 
Hostrawser  and  Chief  Librarian  John  Black. 
The  new  archive  reading  room  will  be  dedi- 
cated as  the  Wellington  County  Room,  to 
honor  the  project’s  major  sponsor. 

James  McAlpine,  representing  the 
Parents  Program  — U of  G students’  parents 
have  contributed  more  than  $30,000  to  buy 
books  for  the  library  collection  — will 
present  a cheque  to  Black. 

As  part  of  the  $675,000  renovation,  a 
wheelchair  entrance  and  exit  was  installed; 
the  turnstiles  and  charge-out  desk  have  been 
moved  closer  to  the  main  entrance;  the  stair- 
case to  the  lower  south  entrance  has  been 
taken  out  and  a new  floor  built  in  its  place. 
That  entrance  has  been  closed  and  the  stu- 
dent mailboxes  have  been  moved  to  the 
University  Centre. 

In  addition  to  providing  proper  accom- 
modation for  users  of  archives,  rare  books 
and  special  collections,  there  is  increased 
storage  space  for  these  materials.  And  a 
seminar  room,  work  space  and  special  ac- 
tivity room  have  been  built 


The  Armstrong  Gallery,  supported  by 
Margaret  Armstrong  Beckman  and  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  will  re-open  at  a later  date, 
when  the  new  seminar  room  will  be  named 
in  her  honor.  Beckman  was  chief  librarian  at 
U of  G from  1971  to  1984. 

TJie  Campaign  is  contributing  $475,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  renovation,  office 
furnishings,  shelving  systems  and  the  special 
temperature  and  humidity  control  equip- 
ment for  the  rare  book  collection.  The  library 
will  contribute  the  remaining  $200,000 
from  its  operating  budget  over  the  next  five 
years.  □ 
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Research  news 

Awards 


R.K.  Beattie  Ltd.  has  awarded  $500  to  Prof. 
Murray  Brown,  Land  Resource  Science,  to 
study  ‘Scheduling  Irrigation  for  Optimum 
Water  Application  and  Maximizing  Yield  of 
Potatoes' 

Bell  Northern  Research  Ltd.  has  awarded 
$ 1 5.000  to  Profs.  Jay  Majilhia,  Dilip  Baneiji, 
Tom  Wilson  and  Jim  Linders,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  for  a project  en- 
titled'AutomatedModuiarSynthesisofVLSl 
Systems.' 

Environment  Canada.  Atmospheric  En- 
vironment Service  provided  Prof,  lain 
C ampbell.  Physics,  with  $ 1 5.000  to  establish 
“An  Ontario  Node  in  the  U.S.  National  IM- 
PROVE Network  for  Aero.sol  Collection 
and  Analysis.’ 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
and  NSERC  have  awarded  $5,000  to  Prof 
Jim  Ballantyne,  Zoology,  for  his  research  on 
‘Metabolism  of  Large  Pelagic  Fishes’  and 
$ 1 8,900  to  Prof  David  Gaskin.  Zoology,  to 
study  ‘Harbor  Porpoise  Life  History 
Parameters  and  Population  Segregation, 
with  Reference  to  Large  Incidental  Mor- 
talities in  Gill  Net  Fisheries" 

The  Institute  for  Chemical  Science  and 
Technology  has  provided  Prof  Elmer  Alyea, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  with  $38,500 
for  the  proJect‘Catalysls  for  the  Conversion 
of  Hexane  to  Phthalic  Anhydride.* 

Monsanto  has  awarded  $40,128  to  Prof 
Roger  Hacker.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
for  part  2 an  ‘Evaluation  of  Porcine 
.Somatotropin  (PST)  in  a Prolonged  Release 
System  for  Improved  Performance  and  Car- 
cass Quality  in  Finishing  Hogs." 

NSERC's  International  Collaborative 
Research  Program  has  awarded  $4,250  to 
Prof  Lawrence  .Spriet.  Human  Biology,  to 
study  the  "Effects  of  Enhanced  Phos- 
phocrealine  Content  on  Skeletal  Muscle 
Force  Production  and  Phosphocreatine 
Degradation.* 

The  Nature  Conservancy  of  Canada  has 
provide  Prof  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology,  with 
$25,000  for  the  project  ‘Effect  of  Reduced 
Cadmium  and  Elevated  Cadmium  Intake  on 
the  Reproductive  Success  of  American  Black 
Ducks  Rubripes)?  Nudds  has  also 

received  $10,000  from  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  NSERC  to  study  the  ‘Effect  of 
Changes  in  Diet  Quality  on  the  Black  Duck." 

OMAF’s  Food  Quality  program  has 
awarded  $ 1 37.743  to  Profs,  Tim  Blackwell, 
Robert  Tremblay  and  Daniel  Butler.  Clinical 
Studies;  John  Lumsden,  Pathology;  and  Peter 
Conlon.  Biomedical  Sciences,  for‘An  Inves- 
tigation of  Disease  Production  Efficiency, 
Antimicrobial  Use  and  Management  Sys- 
tems on  Six  While  and  Six  Red  Veal  Farms 
in  Ontario.'  This  projects  has  also  received 
$8,000  from  the  Ontario  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation. 

Ontario  Chicken  Producers’  Marketing 
Board  has  provided  Prof  Bruce  Wilkie. 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
with  $10,000  to  study  the  ‘Control  of  Sal- 
monella Contamination  of  Poultry  Products 
by  Vaccination  of  Breeder  Flocks.’ 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
Environmental  Youth  Corps  Program  has 
awarded  $10,740  to  Prof.  Michael 
Haywood.  HAFA.  for  a project  entitled 
‘Characterizing  Fast  hood  Waste*  and 
$5,127  to  Prof  Anne  Wilcock,  Consumer 
Studies,  for  the  project ‘Dyebaih  Recycling 
in  Canada.’ 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resour- 
ces Environmental  Youth  Corps  Program, 
has  awarded  $9,550  to  Prof  John  Fryxeli. 
Zoology,  to  study  ‘Population  Ecology  of 
Beaver.’ 

Sport  Canada  has  awarded  $20,100  to 
Prof  Terry  Graham.  Human  Biology,  for  the 
pro)cct‘Effects  of  Caffeine  Ingestion  on  En- 
durance Performance  and  Metabolism." 

Agriculture  Canada  has  lunded  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

■ ‘Soil  Loss  by  Tillage  Erosion:  The  Ef- 
lecis  of  Tillage  Implement.  Slope 
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Gradient  and  Tillage  Direction  on  Soil 
Translocation  by  Tillage.'  Profs.  Gary 
Kachanoski  and  Murray  Miller.  Land 
Resource  Science.  $59,996; 

■ ‘Evaluation  of  Soil  Loss  Rates  Under 
Different  Soil  and  Cropping  Practices  in 
P.E.l..'  Prof  Gary  Kachanoski.  Land 
Resource  Science.  $40,000  under  the 
National  Soil  Conservation  Program; 

■ ‘International  Agricultural  Trade  Re- 
search Consortium,*  Prof  Karl  Mielke, 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business. 
$50,000. 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Animal 
Breeders  has  funded  the  following  projects: 

■ ‘Creation  of  a National  Database  for 
Somatic  Cell  Count  and  Estimation  of 
Genetic  and  Environmental  Parameters 
and  Sire  Ratings,’  $ 1 4,500,  and 

■ ‘National  Calving  Ease  Evaluations 
Using  Animal  and  Threshold  Models,’ 
$20,000,  Prof  Ted  Burnside,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science; 

• ‘Evaluation  of  Various  A1  Progeny  Test- 
ing Systems  from  the  Genetic  and 
Economic  Viewpoint.’  Profs.  Ted 
Burnside.  Helen  Wilson,  James  Wilton. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Wayne 
Pfeiffer,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  $12,500; 

■ ‘Development  of  Genetic  Evaluations 
for  Functional  Stayability  in  Dairy  Cat- 
tle,’ Prof  Jack  Dekkers.  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  $5,550; 

■ ‘Development  of  Practically  Applicable 
Formulae  for  Prediction  of  Response  to 
Selection  on  Best  Linear  Unbiased 
Predictors,  that  Account  for  Reduction 
of  Genetic  Variance  due  to  Selection," 
Profs.  Jack  Dekkers  and  Brian  Kennedy, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $ 1 0,000; 

■ ‘Developing  an  Index  for  the  En- 
dogenous RST  Profile  of  Dairy  Sires  as 
a Predictor  of  Genetic  Merit  for  Milk 
Production,'  Prof.  Roger  Hacker, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $15,000; 

■ ‘Estimation  of  Single  Gene  Effects  on 
Quantitative  Traits,"  Prof  Brian  Ken- 
nedy, Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$11,600; 

■ ‘Description  of  an  Assay  System  for 
Detecting  Animals  Receiving  Ex- 
ogenous Somatotropin,"  Prof  Brian  Mc- 
Bride, Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
$10,000; 

■ ‘Evaluation  of  Dairy  Cattle  for  Daily 
ProductionRatherihan  305-day  Yields," 
Profs.  Larry  Schaeffer  and  Ted  Burnside 
(consultant).  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $14,500; 

■ ‘Estimation  of  the  Effects  of  Preferential 
Treatment  on  Production  and  Confor- 
mation Genetic  Evaluations,"  Profs. 
Larry  Schaeffer.  Ted  Burnside  (consult- 
ant) and  Brian  Kennedy  (consultant). 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  $14,500. 
DSS  and  the  National  Research  Council 

have  awarded  $50,000  to  Prof  Michael 
Cocivera,  Chemistry/Biochemistry,  for  a 
project  entitled ‘Electrochemical  Growth  in 
Thin  Film  Semiconductors  in  a Microgravity 
Environment." 

McCann-Erickson  Advertising  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  has  awarded  $15,000  to  Prof 
John  Walsh  and  Prof  Joe  Barth,  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration,  for  a project  entitled 
‘Principal  Factors  Shaping  the  Occupational 
Preferences  of  Canadian  High  School  Stu- 
dents." 

Next.  Inc.,  has  awarded  $8,640  to  Prot. 
Tom  Carey.  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  under  a campus-consulting  agree- 
ment between  Next.  Inc.  and  the  University. 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundatum  has 
awarded  $1 1,867.77  to  Prof  Stewart  Hilts. 
Land  Resource  Science,  fora  project  entitled 
‘Carolinian  Canada  Natural  Heritage 
Stewardship  Program." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  has  awarded  $49,930  to  Profs.  Jane 
Robb  and  Ross  Nazar.  Molecular  Biology 


and  Genetics,  for  a project  entitled 
‘Development  of  DN A Probes  for  the  Iden- 
tification and  Quantification  of  Verticul- 
hum  Albo-Atrum  and  Verticullium  Dahliae 
in  Alfalfa." 

The  Social  Science  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  has  funded  these  projects; 

■ ‘A  Field  Study  to  Identify  a Taxonomy 
of  Participative  Management  Func- 
tions in  Globally  Competitive 
Canadian  Organizations,"  Prof  Steven 
Cronshaw,  Psychology.  $50,000. 

■ ‘Labour  Supply  and  Welfare  Depend- 
ence of  Female  Heads  of  Single-Parent 
Families,"  Prof  Robert  Swidinsky, 
Economics.  $18,140. 

■ ‘Intervention  in  Disputes  of  Family  and 
Friends:  Factors  Influencing  Proce- 
dural Choice,"  Prof  Loraleigh  Keashly, 
Psychology,  $9,058. 

Stake  Technology  Limited  has  awarded 
$ 1 0,000  to  Prof  Hung  Lee.  Environmental 
Biology,  for  a project  entitled'Fuel  Alcohol 
Production  from  Waste  Paper." 

Environment  Canada.  Atmospheric  En- 
vironment Service,  has  awarded  $6,000  to 
Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chemistry/Bio- 
chemistry, for  a project  entitled ‘Modelling 
Studies  of  the  Tropospheric  Lifetimes  of 
Selected  Organics." 

Jamesway  Incubator  Company  has 
awarded  $60,050  to  Prof  Ian  Duncan. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  for  a project 
entitled‘Avian  Communication." 

Lipha  Tech  has  awarded  $8,800  U.S.  to 
Prof  Dave  J.  Hume,  Crop  Science,  for  a 
project  entitled  ‘Enhancing  Inoculant  Ef- 
fectiveness." 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  Zoo  has 
awarded  $58,700  to  Prof  Ian  K.  Barker, 
Pathology,  for  a project  entitled ‘Pathology 
Diagnostic  Service  — Continued." 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. University  Research  Incentive  Fund, 
has  awarded  $29,125  to  Prof  James  G. 
Linders,  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  for  a project  entitled  ‘Design  and 
Implementation  of  Distributed  Visual  Inter- 
faces in  a Parallel  Processing  Environment." 

Ontario  Hydro  has  awarded  $47,000  to 
Prof  Moira  Ferguson.  Zoology,  for  a project 
entitled ‘Genetic  Analysis  of  Moose  River 
Lake  Sturgeon  Populations." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  Environmental  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram, has  awarded  $5,52 1 .50  to  Prof  Eric 
G.  Beauchamp,  Land  Resource  Science,  for 
a project  entitled  ‘Contamination  of 
Ground  Water  — Continued’  and 
$4,984.69  to  Prof  Bev  D.  Kay,  Land 
Resource  Science,  for  a project  entilled’Soil 
Stewardship  Cropping  System  — Con- 
tinued." 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  awarded 
$14,470  to  Prof  Stan  Barrett,  Sociol- 
ogy/Anthropology. for  a project  entitled 
‘(Tommunity  Lost,  Community  Found: 
Class  Commuters  and  Ethnicity  in  Rural 
Canada." 

Uniroyal  Chemical  Ltd.  has  awarded 
$2,500  to  Prof  Dave  J.  Hume,  Crop 
Science,  for  a project  entitled ‘Legume  Seed 
Production  and  Nodulation." 

York  University  has  awarded  $9,770  to 
Prof  Sid  Gilbert.  Sociology/Anthropology, 
for  a project  entitled ‘Youth's  Transition  to 

Grant  deadline 
Dec.  I:  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
Grants  are  available  for  communications 
and  public  education,  research,  fundraising 
and  stewardship  projects.  Objectives  of  the 
program  are  to  support  successful  implemen- 
talion  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Plan, 
promote  and  support  protection  and  wise 
stewardship  of  significant  natural  and  cul- 
tural heritage  properties  and  features  on  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  and  to  increase  public 
awareness  and  appreciation  ol  the  .special 
significance  and  value  of  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment . □ 


Wind  chill,, 
humidex. . 
and  now  , 
‘COMFA’ 


by  Laurene  Drapeau 
and  Owen  Roberts 


There’s  a new  environmentally  friendly 
way  to  predict  and  plan  for  the  effects  of 
weather  and  climate  — a technology 
called  COMFA,  developed  at  U of  G. 

Weather  is  touted  as  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  determining  the  use  of 
outdoor  spaces.  COMFA  (an  acronym 
for  COMfort  FormulA)  offers  a realistic 
and  precise  dimension  for  planning  such 
uses,  says  inventors  Profs.  Robert  Brown, 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Terry  Gillespie,  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science. 

‘Measurements  such  as  wind  chill  and 
humidex  are  very  broad  and  general  for 
planning  purposes,’  says  Brown.  ‘But 
COMFA  is  site-specific  and  predicts 
how  comfortable  you  can  expect  to  be  at 
that  site  — right  down  to  being  able  to 
suggest  if  you  should  be  wearing  a coat 
or  a jacket  there." 

COMFA  is  based  on  a mathematical 
formula  designed  to  predict  human  ther- 
mal comfort.  Inputs  include  general  data 
on  perspiration  rate,  core  body  tempera- 
ture and  skin  temperature,  as  well  as 
specific  weather  data  that  is  gathered  at 
every  site  being  studied,  such  as 
temperature,  amount  of  sunshine  and 
wind  speed. 

The  key  to  the  accuracy  of  the  for- 
mula is  a radiation  thermometer.  Placed 
at  each  site,  the  thermometer  offers  a 
site-specific  reading  of  long-wave  radia- 
tion (from  buildings  and  the  ground)  and 
short-wave  radiation  (sunlight).  That 
reading  is  added  to  the  other  site-specific 
factors  to  create  an  energy  budget. 

‘If  you  add  all  the  numbers  and  get  a 
plus,  people  at  the  site  will  be  receiving 
more  energy  than  they’re  giving  off, 
meaning  they’ll  be  overheated,"  says 
Brown.  ‘Conversely,  if  the  numbers 
produce  a negative,  people  will  be  giving 
off  more  energy  than  they’re  receiving, 
and  be  cool.  Depending  on  the  results,  we 
can  suggest  they  dress  warmer  or  cooler." 

This  information  can  be  used  todeter- 
mine.  for  example,  whether  people 
should  be  wearing  a coat  or  a jacket 
while  engaged  in  an  outdoor  activity  like 
skating  at  an  outdoor  arena  or  lounging 
in  an  outdoor  cafe. 

‘COMFA  has  great  potential  for 
weather  forecasters  to  further  refine  their 
predictions,"  says  Chris  Ostrovski,  the 
University’s  executive  manager  of  tech- 
nology and  commercialization. 

‘Imagine  how  many  listeners,  viewers 
or  readers  are  interested  in  reliable  infor- 
mation on  exactly  how  to  dress  for 
specific  outdoor  events.’ 

Brown  says  COMFA  is  environmen- 
tally friendly  because  it  offers  the  poten- 
tial to  cut  down  on  energy  use. 

‘Cheap  energy  has  meant  that  the  en- 
vironment could  be  ignored  in  landscape 
planning,  and  that  spaces  could  be  kept 
appropriately  warm  or  cool  by  brute 
force."  he  says. 

‘But  that's  changing  with  the  increas- 
ing cost  and  awareness  of  our  limited 
natural  resources.  Weather  strongly  in- 
fluences how  much  energy  is  needed  to 
be  comfortable,  and  by  using  COMFA. 
spaces  can  advantageously  use  free 
energy  from  the  sun  and  wind  to  feel 
‘naturally’ comfortable."  □ 
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Fitness  enthusiasts  find  a new  home 


Six  dollars  doesn’t  buy  you  much  these  days, 
but  at  the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre,  it’ll  get 
you  a semester’s  pass  to  the  new  weight 
room  and  fitness  centre. 

The  fitness  centre,  which  has  been  open 
since  the  beginning  of  September,  offers 
aerobics  enthusiasts  a circuit  of  weight 
machines  and  exercise  stations.  It’s  all  set 
to  a music  soundtrack  that  guides  par- 
ticipants through  a workout. 

Participants  spend  30  seconds  at  each 
station  performing  the  designated  activity, 
before  the  tape  signals  that  it’s  time  to  move 
on  to  the  next  station. 

The  new  weight  room  is  much  more 
spacious  than  the  previous  one,  and  new 
equipment  abounds.  Dave  Copp.  director 
of  athletics,  says  more  than  $60,000  was 
spent  to  outfit  the  two  rooms  during  the 


summer  renovation,  with  the  money  com- 
ing out  of  the  building  expansion  fund.  User 
fees  help  defray  some  of  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  centre. 

Both  rooms  are  open  1 6 hours  a day  and 
employ  more  than  30  trained  students  to 
supervise,  to  assist  people  in  using  the 
equipment  and  to  help  design  personalized 
training  programs. 

“This  satisfies  us  that  we  are  in  com- 
pliance with  some  of  the  safety  concerns,” 
says  Copp.  “People  can  be  injured  if  they 
don’t  use  the  equipment  properly.” 

More  than  800  students  have  bought 
passes  for  the  facilities,  and  the  comments 
from  users  have  been  enthusiastic,  he  says. 
“Both  the  aerobic  circuit  and  the  weight 
room  are  busy  all  day.  so  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  right  track."  □ 


Research 


Early  delinquency 
foreshadows  adult  crime 


The  earlier  a boy  becomes  involved  in 
crime,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will 
engage  in  future  criminal  behavior,  accord- 
ing to  a 17-year  study  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology. 

“The  major  predictor  for  future  criminal 
behavior  was  a history  of  violent  or  anti-so- 
cial acts  going  back  to  early  adolescence  or 
beforehand,"  says  Prof.  John  Hundleby, 
who  recently  completed  an  interim  report 
on  the  government-funded  study. 

Hundleby  began  the  longitudinal  study 
in  late  1970  by  testing  and  interviewing 
150of the  youngest  boys(aged  12to  I4)in 
the  Ontario  Training  School  system.  Three 
years  later,  he  interviewed  85  percent  of  the 
boys,  and  17  years  later  he  traced  97  per 
cent  of  the  boys  through  record  sources. 

Criminal  records  revealed  that  the  group 
collected  2,26 1 convictions  over  the  period 
following  their  I6th  birthdays  for  crimes 
ranging  from  drug  possession  to  murder. 
Break  and  enter  was  the  most  common 
conviction.  Analysis  found  that  crimes 
against  property  tended  to  decrease  as  the 
group  aged,  but  the  crimes  against  person 
remained  at  about  the  same  level. 

About  15  per  cent  of  the  men  were  rela- 
tively free  of  convictions,  and  nine  had  no 
convictions  at  all  following  training  school. 
Hundleby  is  most  interested  in  the  group 
with  no  convictions  because  of  the  difficul- 
ty In  predicting  rehabilitation. 

‘We  don’t  know  what  it  is  that  causes  a 
boy  to  do  all  right  after  going  through  the 
criminal  system,"  he  says. ‘Those  who  made 
it  through  face  a tremendous  uphill  battle. 
As  a society,  we  don’t  realize  how  big  those 
hurdles  are." 

More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  this 
minority  who  succeed  after  early  criminal 
involvement,  says  Hundleby.  Finding  out 

Assault  charges 
pending 

Charges  are  pending  against  a man  as 
the  result  of  an  incident  Oct.  30  in 
Lanark  Hall. 

University  police  responded  to  a 
report  of  a fight  involving  a dispute 
between  a female  student  and  her 
boyfriend  about  11:10  p.m.  The  stu- 
dent left  the  scene  and  the  suspect  be- 
came violent  when  confronted  by  other 
occupants  of  the  suite.  He  assaulted  a 
male  and  female  student,  police  say. 
The  suspect  is  not  a U of  G student.  □ 


what  works  is  a major  problem  in  the  cor- 
rections system. 

The  Young  Offenders  Act  has  attempted 
to  grapple  with  the  issue,  he  says,  but  more 
information  is  needed  as  to  what’s  happen- 
ing to  young  people  under  the  act.  “It’s  im- 
portant to  reach  these  kids  in  adolescence 
because,  by  age  23,  it  may  be  too  late" 

Hundleby  also  found  a much  higher  than 
average  suicide  rate  among  the  group 
studied.  Almost  1 0 percent  of  the  boys  have 
died,  mostly  through  suicide.  In  addition, 
analysis  has  revealed  a tendency  for 
brighter,  more  outgoing  boys  to  turn  to 
drugs  in  adolescence,  although  these  boys 
were  not  among  those  who  had  the  more 
serious  and  violent  records. 

The  boys  in  the  study  came  from  a wide 
range  of  family  backgrounds.  At  age  1 3, 40 
per  cent  of  the  150  boys  said  their  parents 
had  drinking  problems.  Sixty-two  per  cent 
of  the  boys  had  a family  histoiy  of  trouble 
with  the  law  or  police.  Most  of  the  boys  saw 
their  families  as  caring  for  them,  but  some 
saw  their  parents  as  uncaring. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and 
63  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  a Grade  1 0 
education  or  less.  But  12  percentof  the  boys 
had  professional  fathers. 

‘The  top  crime  activity  later  in  life 
tended  to  come  from  those  with  the  most 
troubled  family  environment,  although 
sometimes  there  was  no  obvious  reason  for 
a boy  to  continue  criminal  activity," 
Hundleby  says.  ‘There  is  no  one  simple 
model  when  trying  to  predict  recurring 
delinquency." 

The  search  for  aspects  of  personality  in 
early  adolescence  that  would  predict  future 
criminal  activity  was  largely  unsuccessful 
— at  least  so  far.  But  Hundleby  believes  the 
research  has  uncovered  a lot  of  important 
issues  and  problems  related  to  dealing  with 
children.  He  suggests  teacher  education 
could  be  a powerful  tool. 

Hundleby  intends  to  continue  this  re- 
search in  further  follow-ups.  He  believes 
longitudinal  studies  of  this  kind  provide 
unique  and  important  information  that 
promotes  understanding  of  social  problem  s 
and  points  out  ways  of  reducing  them. 

The  research  was  supported  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Ser- 
vices and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
Canada.  □ 
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When  your  child  is  shy . . . 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Everyone  experiences  shyness  at  some  time, 
but  for  some  people,  it’s  a chronic  problem. 
In  children,  shyness  is  caused  by  at  least 
three  factors  — genetics,  language  skills  and 
social  experiences  — says  psychology 
professor  Mary  Ann  Evans. 

Shyness  is  seen  by  many  psychologists  as 
a personality  trait  or  a reflection  of  anxiety. 
Evans  was  interested  in  looking  beyond 
personality  to  environmental  and  skill- 
based  contributors  to  shyness  when  she  em- 
barked on  a study  of  kindergarten  .students. 

Evans  selected  children  for  her  research 
on  the  basis  of  how  talkative  they  were  in 
the  classroom,  and  she  explored  the  char- 
acteristics as.sociated  with  reticent  and 
more  verbal  children.  She  looked  at  cogni- 
tive skills,  especially  language,  and  family 
influences  on  less  talkative  children. 

Formal  and  informal  language  tests 
were  conducted  on  37  shy  children.  64  ver- 
ba! children  and  27  children  who  became 
verbal.  Interviews  were  done  with  parents 
of  1 1 9 of  the  1 28  children. 

Evans  found  that  shy  or  reticent  children 
tended  to  score  lower  on  verbal  skill  tests 
than  more  talkative  children.  Some  parents 
of  untalkative  children  appeared  to  put  less 
emphasis  on  language  experiences  and  to 
expose  them  to  fewer  novel  social  experien- 
ces than  did  parents  of  more  verbal 
children. 

Evans  studied  children  in  24  southern 
Ontario  kindergarten  classrooms,  both 
rural  and  urban.  She  found  that  shy  or 
reticent  children  made  up  about  1 5 percent 
of  ail  kindergarten  students,  and  verbal 
children  made  up  75  percent.  The  remain- 
ing 1 0 per  cent  were  children  who  became 
verbal  during  the  school  year.  She  is  now 
doing  a follow-up  study  of  the  same 
children  in  Grade  3. 

Conversation  can  and  should  be  fostered 
in  shy  children.  Evans  says.  She  suggests 
parents  expose  these  children  to  new  situa- 
tions and  take  (hem  on  excursions,  but  also 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs. 

‘Avoid  singling  out  the  child."  she  says, 
‘and  refrain  from  saying:  ‘He’s  shy."  Don’t 
put  the  child  on  the  spot  in  front  of  others, 
but  don’t  be  overprotective  either.  It’s  im- 
portant to  get  shy  children  involved  in  ac- 
tivities with  others  and  to  develop  their 
strengths,  she  says. 

Shyness  need  not  neces,sarily  be  a cause 
for  concern,  and  many  shy  people  ‘find 
their  niche,"  says  Evans,  But  children  who 
have  difficulty  expressing  ideas  in  the  class- 
room can  be  at  a disadvantage.  Research 
shows  that  adults  judge  shy  individuals  as 
less  competent  and  that  verbal  skills  begin 
to  affect  friendships  in  middle  childhood. 


‘Reticence  is  a cultural  phenomenon," 
she  says.  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
being  shy.  but  our  culture  places  a high 
value  on  being  outgoing  and  talkative." 

In  her  study.  Evans  analysed  samples  of 
children’s  speeches  during  ‘Show  and  Tell," 
a classroom  activity  in  which  children  talk 
about  events  and  objects  in  their  lives.  She 
found  that  shy  children  spoke  less  often, 
used  shorter  sentences,  took  shorter  turns 
and  volunteered  less  speech  than  their 
peers. 

During ‘Show  and  Tell,"  teachers  tended 
to  ask  shy  children  twice  as  many  questions 
and  to  respond  more  quickly  to  their 
remarks  than  to  those  of  verbal  children. 
But  when  teachers  asked  the  shy  children 
fewer  questions  and  instead  offered  more 
comments  on  their  own.  these  children 
spoke  more  words  in  total  and  took  longer 
speaking  turns.  This  finding  suggests  that 
teachers  should  perhaps  ‘hang  back  and 
wait  longer^  with  shy  children.  Evans  says. 

Evans  is  cautious  about  relying  solely  on 
test  results  becau.se  they  represent  only  one 
part  of  language  use  and  may  reflect 
anxiety.  In  addition  to  examining  talk  in  the 
classroom,  she  is  also  studying  verbal  and 
reticent  children  in  play  situations  to  deter- 
mine whether  her  findings  are  applicable  in 
this  context. 

She  was  interested  in  primary-grade 
children  because  few  researchers  have 
looked  at  this  age  group.  Most  shyness 
studies  have  centred  on  preschoolers  or 
adolescents  and  adults.  She  hopes  her  re- 
search will  contribute  to  a better  under- 
standing of  these  children  and  ways  to 
enhance  their  social  development. 

This  research  was  funded  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada.  □ 
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Publications 

University  of  Guelph  scholars  and  research 
assistants  have  contributed  significantly  to  a 
monumental  Canadian  atlas  project  begun 
1 1 yearsago.The  Historical  AtlasofGimeh: 
Volume  III,  Just  published,  contains  66 
double-page  plates  in  full  color  illustrating 
various  themes  in  Canada’sdevelopmenl  be- 
tween 1891  and  1961. 

Prof.  PhilipKeddie,Geography,authored 
two  plates  on  Prairie  and  general  Canadian 
agriculture.  Prof.  Gerald  Bloomfield,  Geog- 
raphy, contributed  nine  plates  on  various 
aspects  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling, 
retailing  and  transportation  in  Canada.  Prof. 
Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  then  a postdoctoral 
fellow  in  History,  contributed  three  plates  on 


urtan-industrial  topics. 

Altogether,  60  scholars  from  across 
Canada  were  authors  or  co-authors  for  the 
volume.  Among  the  135  research  assistants 
and  associates,  1 0 were  from  Guelph. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Historical  Atlas, 
from  the  beginning  to  1800,  was  published 
in  1988.  Volume  Hon  the  19th  century,  will 
appear  in  1994. 

An  article  by  Prof  Brian  Derbyshire  and 
graduate  student  Hana  Weingartl,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunology,  on 
'The  Induction  and  Characterization  of 
Natural  Porcine  Interferons  Alpha  and  Beta” 
appeared  in  the  Canadian  Journal  Veteri- 
nary Research  54  ( 1 990),  pages  349-354. 


“Actinobacillus  Pleuropneumoniae  hlyX 
Gene  Homology  with  the  fnr  Gene  of  Es- 
cherichia ColC  by  Prof  Janet  Macinnes, 
graduate  students  John  Kim  and  Glenn  Sol- 
tes  and  postdoctoral  fellow  Chang-Joo  Lian, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
was  published  in  iheJoumalof  Bacteriology, 
August  1990,  pages4587  to4592. 

An  article  by  Prof  Judy  Myers  Avis,  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Therapy  Centre,  and 
DouglasSprenkle  on  “Outcome  Research  on 
Family  Therapy  Training:  A Substantive 
and  Methodological  Review,”  was  published 
\njoumalof  Marital  and  Family  Therapy  16 
(1990),  pages  239-262. 

Prof  Stan  Blecher,  Human  Biology, 
recently  had  a book  published  on  Your 
Patient’s  Anatomy  — A Clinical  View  of 
Human  Morphology.  It  was  released  by  Ap- 
pleton and  Lange  Publishers,  Norwalk, 
Conn.  An  article  by  Blecher  and  graduate 
student  Joachim  Kapalanga  entitled ‘Effect 
of  the  X-Linked  Gene  Tabby  on  Eyelid 
Opening  and  Incisor  Eruption  in  Neonatal 
Mice  is  Opposite  to  That  of  Epidermal 
Growth  Factof  appeared  in  Development 
108(1990),  pages  349-355. 

An  article  by  Blecher,  Kapalanga  and 
Darwin  Lalonde  on  induction  of  sweat 
glands  by  epidermal  growth  factor  in  murine 
X-Iinked  anhidrotic  ectodermal  dysplasia 
recently  appeared  in  Nature  345,  (1990), 
pages  542-544. 

Prof  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  and 
game  research  consultant  Anthony  Bubenik 
edited  a recent  publication  entitled  Homs, 
Pronghorns,  and  Antlers:  Evolution,  Mor- 
phology, Physiology  and  Social  Sig- 
nificance This  book  on  cranial  appendages 
provides  a link  between  recent  experimental 
data  and  established  views  on  evolution, 
taxonomy,  and  morphology  of  horns, 
pronghorns  and  antlers.  It  was  published  by 
Springer-Verlag.  □ 


Sigma  Xi  to 
present  awards 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  will  present 
its  annual  excellence  in  research  award  Nov. 
15  to  Prof.  Rob  Etches,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science. 

The  award  will  be  presented,  along  with 
the  D.G.  Ingram  and  H.S.  Armstrong 
graduate  student  awards  and  the  support  of 
research  and  teaching  awards,  at  the 
society’s  annual  banquet. 

Prior  to  the  banquet.  Etches  will  give  the 
annual  Sigma  Xi  lecture  on  ‘Pigeon  Rolls 
and  YolkjT  at  4:10  p.m.  in  Room  100  of  the 
Axelrod  building.  □ 


Botany 
under  review 

The  Department  of  Botany  is  undergoing  the 
internal  review  process,  part  of  which  is  a 
three-day  visit  by  external  evaluators, 
scheduled  for  Dec.  3, 4 and  5. 

Anyone  wishing  to  meet  with  the  review 
committee  should  call  Prof  Dave  Stanley  at 
Ext.  2695  or  3846.  □ 


Our  people 

Prof  Jucfy  Myers  Avis,  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  Centre,  has  made  a number  of  con- 
ference presentations  recently.  She  discussed 
aspects  of  feminist  therapy  at  the  Women  and 
Therapy  Conference  in  Guelph  and  the  14th 
Western  Canadian  Conference  on  Family 
Practice  in  Vancouver.  At  the  12th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Family  Association 
in  Philadelphia,  she  presented  a paper  on 
‘Working  Effectively  with  Men  in  Therapy." 
At  the  same  meeting,  she  also  gave  the 
keynote  address  to  the  Women’s  Institute.  It 
was  entitled  ‘Where  Are  We  Going?  The 
Issues  Which  Confront  Us."  □ 


Classifieds 


For  sale: 


RGX  Custom  electric  guitar,  like-new 
black  finish,  trem  bar,  strap,  hard  case, 
Arion  tuner,  cords  and  Peavey  Bandit  1 1 2 
amp,  843-2642  afler5  p.m.  Country  estate 
in  Puslinch,  4,000-square-foot  executive 
house,  rolling  hills,  arable,  ideal  for  horses, 
658-5560.  1979  Chrysler  Newport  360, 
excellent  condition,  certified,  no  rust,  new 
brakes.  PS.  PB,  PL,  AM/FM  cassette,  763- 
3477.  Two-bedroom  house,  close  to 
downtown,  clean,  newly  renovated,  avail- 
able immediately,  Ext  38 1 9. 1 983  Honda 
Civic,  five-speed,  new  brakes,  certified, 
Ext  8748.  Two  pink  night  tables,  contem- 
porary style,  823-8350  after  6 p.m.  Ken- 
more  electric  dryer,  Kenntore  washer; 
Admiral  frost-ffee  refrigerator;  arborite 
kitchen  table;  wooden  student  desk; 
humidifier,  dehumidifier,  763-8023. 


Lost: 


Gold  link  bracelet,  sentimental  value,  lost 
Oct.  26, 763-5994. 


Available: 


Improve  your  French,  Caroline,  837- 
3718. 


Wanted: 


One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment, 
preferably  in  a house,  for  single  mother  and 
toddler,  Ext  3662  or  763-5 1 38  after  4:30 
p.m. 


For  rent: 


Two-bedroom  house,  close  to  downtown, 
clean,  newly  renovated,  available  immedi- 
ately, Ext  3819.  Three-bedroom  house, 
Fergus,  $800  per  month  plus  utilities,  im- 
mediately, 856-4519.  Two  large  one- 
bedroom  apartments,  Rockwood,  $555 
per  month  plus  hydro,  Dec.  1 and  Jan.  1, 
856-4519.  Retail  space,  1,300-square- 
feet  Rockwood,  rent  negotiable,  Jan.  I, 
856-4519. 

Direct  any  inquiries  to  Ext  6579. 


Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations  519-767-5035 


Located  on  the  4th  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


Discover  Your  University  Bookstore 

Grand  Opening  >*-  INovember  8 

Ribbon-cutting  ceremony  3:15  p.m. 
Refreshments,  Draws,  Author  Signings,  In-store  Specials 
Special  guest  Ben  Wicks  3:00  - 4:00  p.m. 

Readings  by  campus  authors  and  friend; 

Connie  Rooke  p Kenneth  Graham  p 

Rarnon  Hathorn  p.m.  James  Harrison  p.m. 

David  Waltner-Toews  p.m.  Leon  Rooke  6'^°  p m 
Janice  Kulyk  Keefer  5 p.m. 

•5%  of  the  day's  sales  will  be  donated  to  United  Way. 
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Food  security  seminar 


The  Centre  for  Food  Security’s  public  semi- 
nar series  continues  Nov.  15  when  Susan 
Horton  of  the  University  of  Toronto  discusses 
‘Working  Wives  and  the  Effect  on  Nutrient 
Uptake:  A Canadian  Study.”  The  seminar 
runs  from  3:10  to  4:30  p.m.  in  Room  107  of 
the  MacKinnon  building. 


Paris  on  video 

For  all  participants,  or  those  who  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  Paris  semester,  there  will 
be  a presentation  of  ‘Paris  Semester  The 
Video’  Nov.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 16  of 
the  MacKinnon  building. 

MBA  fair 

The  Career  Centre  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  is  holding  an  MBA 
fair  Nov.  8 from  noon  to  3 p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard.  Representatives  from 
14  business  schools  will  be  on  campus  to 
answer  questions.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  6202. 


Engineering  Down  Under 

The  School  of  Engineering  is  holding  a semi- 
nar Nov.  9 by  Graham  Moore  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Melbourne,  who  will  discuss 
‘Agricultural  Engineering  Down  Under'  at  1 
p.m.  in  Room  U2A  of  the  Thombrough 
building. 


Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre  is  holding  citizenship  development 
classes  on  Nov.  1 3, 20  and  27.  Topics  include 
the  history,  geography  and  government  of 
Canada,  and  the  responsibilities,  rights  and 
privileges  of  Canadian  citizens. 

The  classes  will  be  held  from  7:3  0 to  9:30 
p.m.  at  the  centre,  128  Woolwich  St.,  Suite 
20.  Cost  is  $ 1 0;  to  register,  call  836-2222. 


What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
the  whole  family  continues  Nov.  1 1 with 
‘Flanders  Fields  and  Nov.  1 8 with“Bird  Feed 
and  Feeders’  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre.  The  Tuesday  eve- 
ning tour/talk  series  for  adults  continues  Nov. 
1 3 with  ‘The  Long,  Cold  Wintef  with  Henry 
Kock,  It  begins  at  The  Arboretum  Centre  at 
7 p.m. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  popular  dinner  theatre,  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  has  returned  to  The  Arboretum  with  a 
production  of  Noel  Coward’s  Blithe  Spirit, 
directed  by  Joan  Howell.  Several  performan- 
ces are  scheduled  for  November.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  the  performance  is  at  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $32.50  and  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office.  Ext  3940. 


GSF  announces  opera 

The  1 99 1 GuelphSpring  Festival  will  feature 
Benjamin  Britten’s  opera  Noya’s  Fludde,  to 
be  performed  May  5 to  7 at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  The  opera  was  presented  at  the  1972 
festival. 


Sulawesi  forum 

TheSulawesi  Regional  Development  Project 
is  holding  a forum  Nov.  9 with  project  direc- 
tor Harry  Cummings,  who  will  explore 
‘Sulawesi  Project  Phase  II  Design:  Learning 
from  Phase  I.'  The  forum  begins  at  noon  in 
Room  442  of  the  University  Centre. 


The  sounds  of  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon-hour 
concert  series  continues  Nov.  8 with  guitarist 
Andrea  Laprida  and  Nov.  15  with  pianist 
Read  Gainsford.  The  concerts  are  held  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building.  'Fhere  will  be  a faculty 
recital  Nov.  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  by  composer  Charles 
Wilson,  tenor  Glyn  Evans  and  pianist  Jose 
Hernandez.  The  program  will  include 
Wilson’s  composition  ‘A  Possible  Piece.* * 
Tickets  are  $ 1 0 general.  $8  for  students  and 
seniors,  and  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Ext.  3988. 


Talking  about  physics 

The  colloquium  series  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Physics  continues  Nov.  13 
when  Nils  Petersen  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  speaks  on  “Scanning  and 
Imap  Correlation  Spectroscopy:  Toward 
Rapid  Aggregation  Measurements  on  Cell 
Surfaces.  On  Nov.  20,  Don  Holcomb  of  Cor- 
nell University  will  discuss  ‘Iconoclastic 
Physics  Syllabi:  Opportunity  or  FollyT  The 
talks  begin  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of  the 
MacNaughton  building. 

Research  on  multiculturalism 

Multiculturalism  and  Citizenship  Canada 
and  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  are  holding  a competition  in 
December  to  grant  $60,000  for  research  on 
Canada’s  multicultural  society.  For  more  in- 
formation. contact  SSHRC’s  information 
division  at  255  Albert  Si.  Box  1610,  Ottawa 
K1P6G4. 


Craft  sale 

The  fifth  annual  ‘Quality  in  the  Countr/ 
crafts  sale  will  be  held  Nov.  1 0.  1 1 and  1 2 
from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Go  south  on  Victoria 
Road,  east  on  Arkell  Road  and  look  for  the 
signs.  For  more  information  call  824-9882. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Brieny  ’ call  Ext.  2592. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  8 

MBA  Fair  - Noon  to  3 p.m..  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Concert  - Andrea  Laprida,  guitar,  12:10 
and  1:10p.m. .MacKinnon  107. 

University  Bookstore  - Official  Opening.  3 
to  7 p.m.;  ribbon  cutting,  3:15  p.m.;  read- 
ings, 3:30  to  7 p.m. 

Video  Presentation  - Paris  Semester.  7:30 
p.m.,  MacKinnon  ! 16. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  9 

Remembrance  Day  Service  - 10:55  to 
1 1:20  a.m..  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Seminar  - "Meiotic  Gene  Conversion  and 
Crossing  Over  in  Draso/j/n/aor ‘What  i Did 
on  My  Sabbatical,”  Art  Hilliker,  1 1 a.m., 
Axelrod  028. 

Forum  - ‘Sulawesi  Project  Phase  1 1 Design: 
Learning  from  Phase  1."  Harry  Cummings, 
noon  to  2 p.m.,  UC  442. 

Engineering  Seminar  - ‘Agricultural  En- 
gineering Down  Under,”  Graham  Moore,  1 
p.m.,  Thombrough  1 1 2 A. 
Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - ‘From 
Zoology  to  Genetics:  J.  Philip  Tschenko 
and  the  Petrograd  School,’  Daniel 
Alexandrov,  3: 1 0 p.m.,  Axelrod  1 1 7. 
Reading  - W.O.  Mitchell,  7 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  free. 

Faculty  Recital  - Glyn  Evans,  tenor;  Jose 
Hernandez,  piano;  Charles  Wilson,  com- 
poser, 7:30  p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  $8  and  $ 1 0,  call  Ext.  3988. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  10 

Chemistry  Seminar  - ‘Melting  and  Freez- 
ing (Again  and  Again)  in  Submicroscopic 
Droplets,”  Robert  Le  Roy,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  11 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge,  35  km,  1 0 a.m., 
meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off-Road  Ride,  35 
to  55  km,  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  Bicycles  Etc. 
Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
‘Flanders  Fields,’  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 


MONDAY,  Nov.  12 

Art  Lecture  - “Confrontations  of  Form," 
Michael  Parke-Taylor,  10  a.m.,  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  13 

Our  World  - ‘Global  Warming,’  noon,UC 
442. 

Botany  Seminar  - ‘Legume/Pseudomonas 
Interactions:  Effect  on  Nitrogen  Fixation,’ 
Pal  Langston-Unkefer,  2 p.m.,  Axelrod 
117. 

Physics  Colloquium  - ‘Scanning  and  Image 
Correlation  Spectroscopy:  Toward  Rapid 
Aggregation  Measurements  on  Cell  Sur- 
faces,” Nils  Petersen,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
1 13. 

Arboretum -Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
‘The  Long,  Cold  Winter.*  7 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists  - ‘Meat 
Production  Technologies:  Conventional 
and  Alternative  Views,”  Ron  Ball  and  Carl 
Cosack,  7:30  p.m..  Alumni  House 
Boardroom. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  14 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - ‘^^Na  NMR 
Studies  of  CCU-Induced  Damage  of  Rat 
Liver,”  Christopher  Barr,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Computing  Seminar  - ‘DrawPerfecl,* 
12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services  204. 
Nutrition  Seminar -‘Protein  Phosphoryla- 
tion and  Force  Modulation  in  Skeletal 
Muscle,”  M.E.  Houston,  4 p.m..  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Dynamics  and  Stability 
of  Natural  Predalor/Prey  Systems,”  Ed 
McCauley.  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

Lecture  - ‘Entrepreneurship  in  the  21st 
Century,*  Donald  Ziraldo,  7 p.m.,  Ar- 
boretum Centre. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  15 

Concert  - Read  Gainsford.  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - ‘Working  Wives 
and  the  Effect  of  Nutrient  Uptake:  A 
Canadian  Study,’  Susan  Horton,  3:10  to 
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4:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - ‘Pigeon  Rolls  and 
Yolks,’  Rob  Etches,  4:10  p.m.,  Axelrod 
100. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  16 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - ‘Sex, 
Sclerotization  and  Survival:  An  Oribatid 
Mite  Perspective,*  Valerie  Behan-Pellelier, 
3:10  p.m..  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  17 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe Spirit,d\x\\{tv 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  18 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  32 
km.  1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off- 
Road  Ride.  35  to  55  km,  10  a.m.,  meet  at 
Bicycles  Etc. 

Arboretum  • Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
‘Bird  Feed  and  Feeders,*  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  20 

Our  World  - ‘Organic  Farming,’  noon.  UC 
442. 

Botany  Seminar  - ‘Speculations  on  Phyto- 
Geographic  Problem  in  Carex'  Peter  Ball, 

2 p.m.,  Axelrod  1 17. 

Physics  Colloquium  - ‘Iconoclastic  Physics 
Syllabi:  Opportunity  or  FollyT  Don  Hol- 


comb, 4 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  21 

Computing  Seminar  - ‘How  to  Get  Free 
Electronic  Information  from  Other  Univer- 
sities.* 12:10  p.m.,  Computing  Services 
204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - ‘Effect  of  Ethanol  on 
Platelet  Responses  In  Vitro  and  hi  Vivo' 
Margaret  Rand.4p.m.,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - ‘Why  Do  Small  Mam- 
mals Cycle  (When  They  Could  Take  the 
BusT  Rudy  Boonstra,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Coming  Events call  Ext  2592. 


Fourth 

TSS  candidate 
presentation 

Thom  Herrmann,  a candidate  for  the 
position  of  director  of  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services,  will  give  a public  pre.sen- 
lation  Nov.  12  at  1 pan.  in  Room  132 
of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  presentation.  □ 


^ DELICACIES 


★ NO  ADDITIVES  ★ NO  PRESERVATIVES  ★ NO  ARTIFICIAL  FLAVOURS 


0#"*  **  JUST  GREAT  HOME  COOKING** 


• Falafel 

• "Shlsh  Taouk” 

• Tabbouleh 


• Hommos 

* Fatayer 


» Kibbeh 
* Labneh 


MON. -FRI.  11  -7:30  ■ 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South  {Shooters  Plaza) 


* Baklava 
•Sfouf 

• Short  bread 


(519)  824-0657 


O VC  bird  clinic  hosts  wildest  game  in  town  Alumnus 


by  Alvin  Ng, 

Staff  writer 

Where  could  you  find  a well-known 
American  icon  on  campus?  At  the  OVC  Wild 
Bird  Clinic,  of  course. 

Six  bald  eagles  have  been  among  the  802 
birds  treated  at  tne  clinic  since  1988.  The 
clinic,  which  opened  in  1981,  treats  injured 
birds  of  all  kinds,  helping  them  to  recover 
before  release. 

Although  gyrfalcons,  great  blue  herons 
and  a trumpeter  swan  have  been  known  to 
make  an  appearance  at  the  clinic,  red-tailed 
hawks,  Canada  geese  and  great-horned  owls 
are  more  common  visitors  to  the  facility, 
which  boasts  15  treatment  and  recovery 
pens. 

More  than  50  Wild  Bird  Clinic  supporters 
turned  out  recently  to  tour  the  clinic  and  view 
the  newly  completed  outdoor  flight  pens  for 
convalescing  birds  of  prey.  Many  of  these 
people  had  helped  to  raise  funds  for  the  clinic, 
donated  materialsor  helped  to  build  the  flight 
pens,  The  cages  were  designed  by  Katherine 
McKeever  of  Vineland. 

Prof.  Bruce  Hunter.  Pathology,  who 
started  the  clinic,  says  the  facility  has  been 
growing  rapidly  since  1983.  This  year.  485 
birds  received  treatment. 

Hunter  and  colleague  Dale  Smith  use  the 
clinic  for  teaching  purposes,  giving  OVC  stu- 
dents hands-on  experience  with  animals  not 
usually  encountered  in  a veterinary  practice. 
The  students  learn  basic  avian  medicine  and 
surgery,  ‘the  same  kinds  of  techniques  that 
would  be  used  to  treat  pet  birds  in  a small 
practice  in  downtown  Toronto,’  Hunter  says. 


One  of  the  clinic’s  objectives  is  to  get 
students  involved  in  problem  solving  and 
thinking  comparatively  by  taking ‘what  they 
know  about  dogs  and  cats  and  applying  it  to 
a species  they  aren’t  familiar  with,*  says 
Hunter. 

A veterinarian ‘should  have  the  ability  to 
look  at  multiple  species  and  approach  dis- 
eases and  injuries  logically.' 

Along  with  convalescing  birds,  the  clinic 
is  home  to  nine  permanent  teaching  birds, 
including  Virginia,  a great-homed  owl,  and 
Socrates,  a mature  turkey  vulture. 

In  addition  to  Hunter  and  Smith,  the  clinic 
involves  three  graduate  students  and  full- 
time technician  Becky  Atkinson.  Feeding 
and  cage  cleaning  are  performed  with  the 
help  of  an  army  of  student  volunteers  from 
across  campus.  Hunter  says  that  1 50  students 
have  already  volunteered  this  year,  along 
with  1 6 supervisors. 

Umg-term  plans  for  the  clinic  include  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  public- 
education  component  of  the  clinic,  which 
Hunter  considers  the  most  important  part  of 


Positions 

elsewhere 


York  University  is  looking  for  a vice-presi- 
dent, academic  affairs.  Please  send  applica- 
tions and/or  nominations  to  H.W.  Arthurs, 
president,  York  University.  4700  Keele  St., 
North  York,  Ontario,  M3J  1P3. 


Personnel  report 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  A/  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  2,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available; 
Agricultural  Assistant,  Animal  Care  Ser- 
vices. Salary  range:  $477.88  minimum; 
$502.76  six-months  rate:  $524.16  one- 
year  job  rale. 

Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance  Technician, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  temporary  full-time  to  cover 
LTD  for  approx,  two  years.  Normal  Hiring 
Range:  $571.73  to  $618  30  per  week. 
Administrative  Secretary,  Real  Estate 
Division.  Salary  range;  $453.24  minimum; 
$5 12.37  job  rate  (level  5);  $619.41  maxi- 
mum. 

Staff  Auditor,  Internal  Audit  Department. 
Minimum;  $26,095;  normal  hiring  limit: 
$3 1 ,0 1 4;  midpoint;  $32,994. 

Bookstore  Manager,  Retail  Services.  Mini- 
mum;  $34,443;  normal  hiring  limit: 
$40,47 1 ; midpoint;  $43,054. 

The  following  posiiions  were  available  to 
on-eanipus  employees  only: 

Technician,  Department  of  Crop  Science. 
Salary  range;  $57 1 .73  minimum;  $657.35 
job  rate  (level  5);  $809.04  maximum. 
Administrative  Secretary,  Political 
Studies.  Salary  range;  $453.24  minimum; 
$5  1 2.37  job  rale  (level  5 );  $6 1 9.4 1 maxi- 
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its  work.  He  wants  to  use  the  birds  to  make 
young  people  more  interested  in  wildlife  and 
the  environmental  problems  that  affect 
them. 

Last  year,  more  than  5,000  area  children 
learned  about  the  impact  of  human  activity 
on  wildlife  through  125  school  presentations 
given  by  the  clinic’s  staff.  Hunter  says  he 
expects  more  than  200  presentations  to  be 
given  this  year. 

He  also  wants  to  obtain  corporate  spon- 
sorship for  a wildlife  graduate  program  that 
would  train  students  about  wildlife  disease 
problems  and  would  support  more  re- 
search. □ 


It  is  the  Universify’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Chris- 
tie Lane,  Universi^  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  On- 
tario NIG  2W1  or  telephone  ^64900. 

Position  available 

Women’s  Resource  Centre  Co-ordinator, 
part-time.  Wages  $8  per  hour;  application 
deadline  Nov.  16;  call  Ext.  8559  for  details. 

Appointments 

Thomas  Smith,  has  changed  employment 
from  analyst  III  to  senior  analyst  in  Com- 
munication Services. 

Margaret  Armstrong  has  changed 
employment  from  clerk  II  in  External  Rela- 
tions Department  to  SIS  operations  scheduler 
in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Glenn  While,  Guelph  has  changed 
employment  from  financial  analyst  in  Finan- 
cial Services  to  comptroller  in  the  Real  Estate 
Division. 

Pat  Bordignon  has  changed  employment 
from  secretary  II  in  the  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education  toexecutive  secretary 
1 in  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies. 


(I 


in  review 


Thursday,  Nov.  8.  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p m.,  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible  Study, 
12:10  p.m..  University  Centre  317. 
Christian  Ecology  Study  Group,  4:10 
p.m.,  UC  333.  Intervarsity  Christian 
Fellowship  Meeting,  7:30  to  9 p.m..  Hor- 
ticultural Science  240. 

Friday,  Nov.  9:  Catholic  Mass.  8: 1 0 a.m., 
UC  533.  Remembrance  Day  Service, 
10:55  a.m..  War  Memorial  Hall. 
IvUtheran  Lunch  Bunch,  1 1 :45  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.,PCH.  Womanspirit,  noon.UC  332. 
Muslim  Friday  Prayer,  1 p.m.,UC  533. 
Sunday,  Nov.  11;  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  PCH. 

Monday,  Nov.  12:  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  13:  Catholic  Mass.  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  14:  Morning  Prayer, 
8:10  a.m..  UC  533.  Immanuel  Fellow- 
ship Meeting.  5 p.m.,  rides  leaving  from 
UC  information  desk. 

If  you  have  any  items  for‘Reiigion  in 
Review,*  send  them  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry office,  UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909. 


to  share 
business  skills 

Winemaker  DonaldZiraldo, a 1971  graduate 
of  OAC,  is  coming  to  U of  G as  an 
entrepreneur-in-residence  Nov.  12  to  16. 

As  the  co-founder  of  Inniskillin  Wines 
Inc..  Ziraldo  is  a leader  in  the  C anadian  wine 
industry,  says  Prof.  Bill  Frisbee.  Consumer 
Studies,  who’s  organizing  the  visit. 

Ziraldo  will  meet  with  students  in  several 
departments,  including  Consumer  Studies. 
Hotel  and  Food  Administration,  Economics. 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Business  and 
OVC.  as  well  as  students  from  John  F.  Ross 
Secondary  School.  He  will  give  a free  public 
lecture  Nov.  14  on ‘Entrepreneurship  in  the 
21st  Century/’  at  7 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Giving  students  access  to  a successful 
entrepreneur  brings  them  a valuable,  real- 
world  perspective,  says  Frisbee.‘Donald  has 
a reputation  for  being  a very  pro-active  ex- 
ecutive — not  just  an  administrator  but  a 
hands-on  person.  He's  not  the  kind  of  guy 
who  sits  back  and  waits  for  things  to  come  to 
him.' 

It’s  important  to  expose  students  to  the 
entrepreneurial  skills  needed  to  succeed  in 
today’s  increasingly  competitive  environ- 
ment, Frisbee  says.  Ziraldo  has  succeeded  in 
an  industry  that  is  facing  serious  challenges 
because  of  the  free  trade  agreement  and  the 
general  liberalization  of  world  trade. 

Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  saysZiraldo’s  visit  is‘an 
opportunity  for  students  to  learn  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  rewards  of  being  in  business.  It’s 
enriching  for  the  students  and  adds  a practi- 
cal component  to  their  education." 

Inniskillin,  established  by  Ziraldo  and 
partner  Karl  Kaiser,  began  producing  wines 
in  the  mid-1970s.  Ziraldo  is  chair  of  the 
Vintners  Quality  Alliance,  vice-chair  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Canadian  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  and  a member 
of  the  American  Wine  Society  and  the  On- 
tario Institute  of  Agrologists.  □ 


Christmas  cards  on  sale 


Creative  Services  is  producing  a U of  G 
Christmas  card.  Produced  on  recycled  and 
recyclable  paper,  the  card  depicts 
Johnston  Hall  on  the  cover  and  contains 
the  greeting;  ‘Wishing  you  the  best  in  the 
holiday  season.' 

Available  in  packages  of  1 0,  the  cards 
can  be  imprinted  with  your  name  or 
department  name.  Cost  is  $10  per  pack- 
age, $8  per  package  on  orders  of  more 
than  200  cards. 

Orders  for  cards  with  custom  imprint- 


ing must  be  received  in  Creative  Services 
by  Nov.  16.  They  will  be  shipped  from 
Central  Printing  by  Nov.  28.  Cards 
without  imprinting  will  be  available 
through  Creative  Sei^ices  while  supplies 
last. 

All  orders  must  be  in  writing  and  must 
include  the  billing  coding  and  an 
authorizing  signature.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  8707. 

The  cards  will  also  be  available 
through  Campus  Junction.  □ 


Canada  Scholarships  presented 

Federal  minister  for  Science  Bill  Winegard,  third  from  left,  presented  Canada 
Scholarships  last  month  to  more  than  100  first-year  students  pursuing  undergraduate 
degrees  in  science,  engineering  and  related  disciplines  at  U of  G.  Award  recipients 
from  the  city  of  Guelph  were,  from  left:  Elizabeth  Bent,  Barbara  Hatt,  Heather  Gray, 
Mike  Maguire,  Cara  Bowman  and  Martha  Fabri.  Absent:  Philip  Newman. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 
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Branion  Plaza,  the  geographic  hub  of  the  U 
of  G campus,  is  the  centre  of  controversy. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  are  plans  by  the 
administration  to  follow  the  University’s 
1965  long-range  development  plans  to 
develop  Branion  Plaza  as  an  urban  town 
centre. 

As  architect  Owen  Scott  explained  in  a 
public  forum  Nov.  2.  U of  G was  planned  in 
a unique  fashion.  Unlike  other  universities, 
Guelph’s  model  is  an  urban  model  and,  as 
such,  it  was  designed  to  have  a centre  or  a 
town  square. 

Plans  to  execute  the  1965  model,  how- 
ever, have  been  criticized  by  staff  and  stu- 
dents who  argue  that  they  are  tired  of  urban, 
and  do  not  agree  with  proposed  changes  to 
the  plaza. 

Based  on  the  1965  model,  the  new  plans 
suggest  that  the  plaza  — the  most  heavily 
travelled  area  of  campus  — could  become  a 
venue  for  outdoor  campus  events  such  as 
public  addresses,  political  functions,  art  dis- 
plays. dances,  concerts  and  outdoor  eating. 

C urrently.  the  plaza  is  used  by  students  as 
a meeting  place,  a traffic  route  and  a 
lunchtime  eating  location. 


Located  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  pedestrian  walkways(Winegard  Walk 
and  Reynolds  Walk),  Branion  Plaza  is  now 
framed  on  three  sides  by  the  Library.  Zavitz 
Hall  and  the  University  Centre. 

Scott  has  drawn  up  two  concepts  for 
redesign  of  the  plaza,  focusing  mainly  on  the 
fourth  side.  Plan  A calls  for  an  architectural 
edge  to  Branion  Plaza,  with  a new  academic 
building  framing  the  fourth  side,  while  Plan 
B calls  for  a landscaped  tree-lined  edge  to 
frame  the  area,  with  the  new  academic 
building  built  behind  the  trees. 

The  plans  also  call  for  a reduction  in  the 
grassy  area  of  Branion  Plaza  and  the 
removal  of  Raithby  House  — either  by 
destruction  or  relocation.  Said  Scott.  ‘Raith- 
by House  doesn’t  belong  in  this  space  be- 
cause it’s  not  in  the  character  of  a town 
square...  Branion  Plaza  is  the  symbolic  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  the  campus...  But  as  it 
is  now,  the  plaza  does  not  unify  the  architec- 
tural elements  surrounding  it.” 

The  plaza  is  unarguably  at  the  heart  of  the 
campus.  A time  and  motion  study  by 
Landscape  Architecture  students  in  1989 
noted  more  than  4.000  people  movements  in 


and  out  of  the  area  in  one  45-minuie  lime 
period. 

But  at  two  recent  public  fora,  students  and 
faculty  expressed  anger  and  di.sappointment 
at  the  University’s  plans  to  alter  the  campus 
heart.  More  than  100  people  attended  a 
meeting  Oct.  30,  to  let  the  administration 
know  that  they  are  more  interested  in  keep- 
ing green  space  in  the  area  than  in  having  an 
urban  space  for  events.  Said  one  student,  ‘T’m 
afraid  of  a grey,  homogenous  heart.” 

Responding  to  their  concern  that  the 
propo.sed  redesign  would  eat  into  the  grassy, 
green  space  of  the  plaza.  Scott  reminded 
them  that  75  per  cent  of  the  plaza  is  pave- 
ment of  some  sort  already.  Plan  A of  the  new 
proposal  — the  least  green  of  the  two  — 
would  increase  the  paved  area  to  about  80 
per  cent,  but  ‘that  could  be  altered  even  to 
increase  the  green  space.  Ourdesign  concept 
would  just  re-organize  the  pavement.”  he 
said. 

‘What  people  seem  to  read  into  this  is  that 
it  will  he  paved,  but  it’salmo.st  all  paved  now 
anyway.”.said  Brown. 


Continued  on  page  4 
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The  cannon,  left , would  stay  but  proposed  plans  for  Branion  Plaza,  above,  include 
the  removal  of  Raithby  House,  at  right,  more  pavement  and  cutting  down  trees 
in  front  of  Zavitz  Hall.  Photo  by  David  Thoma.s.  Creative  Services 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Better  ways  to 
deal  with  issues 

The  town-hall  meeting  on  Friday  (Nov.  2)  to 
discuss  the  redevelopment  of  Branion  Plaza 
has  brought  me  to  reflect  upon  how  we  as  a 
community  go  about  developing  consensus 
on  issues.  It  would  seem,  from  the  behavior 
of  many  participants,  that  the  only  tool  we 
have  is  that  of  an  adversarial  win/lose  debate, 
where  tactics  of  intimidation,  ad  hominem 
arguments,  interruption,  demagoguery  and 
derision  stand  a better  chance  of  destroying 
the  ‘bpponent.” 

The  notion  of 'tivility’’is  missing  in  this 
approach,  and  yet  this  notion  is  very  impor- 
tant to  me  and,  1 think,  to  the  ideals  of  a 
university.  A recent  Senate  document  ad- 
dresses three  basic  principles  upon  which  the 
University  draws  its  identity:  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  the  individual,  the  primacy  of 
reasoned  debate  and  the  value  of  service  to 
humanity. 

These  three  values  define  for  me  the  form 
of ‘tivility”we  must  cultivate.  If  we  cannot 
expect  such  respectful  and  reasoned  be- 
havior from  our  members  — students,  staff 
or  faculty  — what  hope  is  there  for  our 
society,  which  will  be  dealing  with  increas- 
ingly volatile,  difficult,  complex  and  am- 
biguous issues? 

1 grant  that  the  plans  represented  were 
touching  a raw  nerve  within  the  community 
— there  are  indeed  questions  of  funding  al- 
location, decision-making  processes,  ecol- 
ogy, aesthetics  and  tradition  — and  there  is 
a need  to  ensure  that  these  questions  are 
adequately  addressed  in  the  overall  plan,  and 
by  all  concerned. 

These  are  volatile  questions.  But  isn’t  it 
time  we  replaced  the  adversarial  approach 
to  resolving  such  issues  with  something  that 


Soccer  champs 

Vie  University 
community  con- 
gratulates the 
Gryphon  men 's 
soccer  tewTi,  which 
won  the  Ontario 
Universities 
Athletic  Associa- 
tion championship 
Nov.  4 by  defeating 
the  Toronto  Blues 
1-0.  □ 
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comes  closer  to  true  dialogue?  One  where 
conflict  is  not  win/lose,  but  where  the  effort 
is  a constant  dialectic  between  opposing 
positions  — each  worthy  of  respect  — to 
reach  a richer,  more  tolerant,  more  inclusive 
solution?  One  that  gradually  moves  toward 
consensus  rather  than  one  that  results  in  the 
dominance  of  the  ideology  of  a power  bloc 
(a/y'powerbloc  — that  of  a hierarchy  or  that 
of  demagogues,  of  vested  interest  groups,  or 
even  a majority)? 

There  are  other  ways  to  debate  such  is- 
sues that  are  more  respectful  of  diversity, 
that  celebrate  others’  contributions  and  are 
more  likely  to  yield  fruit  — ways  that  those 
of  us  who  eventually  leave  this  place  of 
higher  learning  can  bring  into  the  broader 
world  of  business,  politics  and  government. 
Isn’t  it  time  we  took  them  seriously? 

Andre  Auger, 
Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre 

Let’s  debate  what  we 
want  in  a bookstore 

There  are  three  visions  one  could  have  for  a 
university  bookstore. 

One  is  to  aspire  to  become  a commercial 
bookstore  along  the  lines  of  Coles  and  W.H. 
Smith.  This  is  the  worst  possible  scenario  for 
a university  — the  designated  focal  point  for 
literacy  and  intellectual  debate  in  the 
Canadian  community.  It  might  make 
money,  yes,  but  the  vision  of  such  enterprises 
is  that  books  are  mere  commodities  to  be 
bought  and  sold  like  shoes  or  condoms,  and 
that  a university  bookstore  is,  at  heart,  no 
different  from  any  other  bookstore.  The 
staff  needed  to  run  such  an  enterprise  need 
to  know  how  to  sell,  period.  A knowledge  of 
books  and  what  is  in  them  is  irrelevant.  I can 
think  of  no  intellectualor  commercial  reason 
for  setting  up  such  a store  on  campus.  It 
competes  directly  with  the  private 
drugstore-type  booksellers,  which  is  unfair 
to  them,  and  it  acknowledges  nothing  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  university  as  an  institution. 

The  second  vision  for  a university 
bookstore  is  that  it  serve  merely  as  an  order- 
ing  house  for  textbooks  and  related 
materials.  We  might  term  this  the’fefficiency” 
or  'fall-back” or  even  ‘famine”vision.  What 
one  needs  to  run  such  an  enterprise  is  a big 
storeroom  and  a few  good  bookkeepers  (in 
an  accounting,  not  a literacy,  sense).  This 
vision  fora  university  bookstore  is  justifiable 
only  as  an  extreme  cost-cutting  measure 
(fire  the  staff  and  sell  the  space),  but  again,  it 
has  a bury-my-head-in-the-sand  view  of  the 
University. 

A third  vision  for  a university  bookstore 
is  that  it  become  a centre  not  just  to  sell 
books,  but  to  promote  literacy,  reading  and 
intelligent  debate  on  key  intellectual  issues 
in  our  society.  It  may  serve  to  promote  local 
(Ontario,  Canadian)  and  key  international 
authors.  The  staff  for  such  a centre  need  to 
be  well-read,  knowing  not  only  the  book 
titles  published  in  various  areas  of  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  philosophy,  history, 
sociology  and  literature,  but  also  the  content 
of  these  books.  When  I go  into  such  a place 
and  ask  for  a title  or  an  author,  someone  in 
the  store  can  guide  me  to  similar  authors  and 
titles  — pertiaps  even  some  who  hold  oppos- 
ing views  to  the  one  I've  chosen.  Such  a 
bookstore  would  not  compete  directly  with 
the  mall-type  bookstores,  but  would  serve  an 
entirely  different  function,  one  that  promotes 
intelligent  reading  and  debate,  and  excite- 
ment about  the  possibilities  in  our  culture 
and  others  around  the  world. 

To  my  mind,  the  third  vision  is  the  only 
vision  for  a university  bookstore  worth  aspir- 
ing to.  In  the  present  Canadian  social  and 
political  climate,  where  the  accountants’ 
bottom  line  has  become  the  heaven  we  strive 
for  instead  of  the  necessary  constraint  within 
which  we  live.  I am  sceptical  that  many 
universities  would  have  the  guts  necessary  to 
embark  on  such  a venture.  Neverthele.ss.  ! 
am  hopeful  that  here,  in  our  own  University 
of  Guelph.  I may  be  surprised. 

What  distresses  me,  however,  and  makes 


me  fear  that  we  too  may  fall  prey  to  lesser 
ideals,  is  that  with  all  the  debate  over  who 
will  run  our  bookstore  and  who  gets  the 
profits,  I have  seen  no  debate  on  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise  itself.  If  this  really  is  ‘bur” 
bookstore,  then  we  need  a full  and  open 
discussion  about  what  we  want  it  to  be. 
Without  that  debate,  the  bookstore  may  be- 
come just  another  casualty  in  the  continuing 
war  of  the  technocrats  to  make  the  Univer- 
sity an  intellectual  and  research  slave-galley 
for  driving  the  ships  of  industry. 

Finally,  was  Chuck  Erion,  the  bookstore 
manager  of  the  past  six  months  who  was 
recently  ‘let  go”,  a casualty  in  this  war? 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews, 
Population  Medicine 

Exceptional 
bookstores  don’t 
happen  over  night 

I concur  with  Prof.  Waltner-Toews’s  three 
possible  visions  for  a university  bookstore, 
and  I was  most  impressed  with  his  grasp  of 
the  situation. 

Let’s  dismiss  right  away  the  notion  of  the 
U of  G bookstore  serving  merely  as  an  or- 
dering house  for  textbooks  and  related 
materials. 

As  for  the  vision  of  a commercial 
bookstore,  there  is  no  intention  to  make  the 
U of  G bookstore  a Coles  or  a W.H.  Smith. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
bookstore  will  practise  literary  snobbery. 
The  truth  in  books  is  that  one  in  nine  sold 
today  is  authored  by  Stephen  King  or 
Danielle  Steele.  These  types  of  books  will 
have  their  place  in  the  U of  G bookstore. 

I do  concur  with  the  vision  of  an  outstand- 
ing university  bookstore.  U of  G's  bookstore 
is  already  a good  bookstore-getting-better. 
Bookstore  staff  have  been  soliciting  assis- 
tance from  departments  for  six  months  in 
selecting  titles  appropriate  to  specific  areas 
of  interest.  Two  written  requests  for  assis- 
tance have  yielded  responses  from  only  1 3 
departments.  Therefore,  I have  personally 
taken  the  message  to  one  department  a week 
since  the  back-to-school  rush  ended. 

Ideally,  staff  would  conform  to  Prof. 
Walter-Toews’s  vision  of  the  well-read  and 
informed,  but  in  reality  this  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  There  are  very  few  knowing  souls 
who  will  work  in  a retail  environment  and 
accept  the  associated  package  of  working 
conditions.  The  staff  who  came  to  the 
University’s  bookstore  in  the  Co-op  transi- 
tion are  essentially  honest  and  hard-work- 
ing. We  are  working  together  to  upgrade 


book  knowledge  and  delegate  areas  of  ex- 
pertise. And  we  are  filling  new  positions  and 
vacancies  with  the  best  possible  bibliophilic 
candidates  that  we  can  find. 

A retail  advisory  council  has  also  been 
formed  to  provide  input  from  and  feedback 
to  various  interest  groups  on  campus.  The 
first  meeting  was  Nov.  9.  The  initial  make- 
up of  the  council  provides  for  two  faculty 
representatives. 

As  well.  I have  been  elected  president  of 
the  newly-formed  Canadian  Collegiate 
buying  group  that  now  has  21  Ontario  and 
Quebec  members.  One  of  my  first  initiatives 
is  to  host  a meeting  Nov.  14  of  all  reference 
and  trade  book  buyers.  The  idea  is  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  the  University’s 
bookstore  by  using  whatever  knowledge 
and  expertise  are  available  at  such  univer- 
sity stores  as  the  University  of  Toronto,  Mc- 
Master  University  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Hopefully,  the  exchange 
of  Information  will  benefit  other  universities 
as  well. 

T ruly  exceptional  bookstores  do  not  hap- 
pen over  night,  but  we  are  committed  to 
doing  it.  I am  pleased  with  the  progress  to 
date  and  1 would  like  to  reaffirm  my  per- 
sonal commitment  to  an  excellent  bookstore 
and  superior  customer  service. 

And  in  response  to  Prof.  Waltner-Toew’s 
last  question; 

No,  Chuck  Erion  was  not  a casually. 

Bob  Kay, 
Director,  Retail  Operations 

Thanks  for  a 
successful  course 

A very  successful  four-day  short  course  on 
wildlife  rehabilitation  was  held  at  OVC  Nov. 

1 to  4.  More  than  100  people  from  as  far 
away  as  British  Columbia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts attended. 

I wish  to  thank  all  those  people  who 
helped  to  make  the  program  successful,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Jim  Stowe  and  his  staff  with  the 
Continuing  Education  Office,  OVC.  I would 
like  to  especially  thank  Ursula  Kuc,  Karen 
Machin,  Ben  DeLuca,  Bruce  Robertson, 
Peter  Mennel,  Tyler  Hoar,  Angelo  Gauthier, 
Trish  Kay,  Jill  Tanaka,  Laurier  Stuart, 
Gerald  Gyorffy,  Lisa  McKinnon,  Dan  Bis- 
son and  DIH  for  their  help  in  organizing  the 
laboratory,  acting  as  hosts  and  hostesses  and 
supplying  food  for  the  buffet. 

Thank  you  all  for  a job  well  done. 

Prof.  Bruce  Hunter, 
Pathology 


Food  industry  and  U of  G 
to  appear  coast  to  coast 

The  Globe  and  Mail  will  be  carrying  a U of  G pubUcation  Nov.  22  on  Food  Game: 

Making  the  Right  Moves.”  The  supplement,  which  will  also  be  carried  in  At  Guelph 
next  week,  presents  a forum  for  industry  and  academic  experts  to  address  the  issues 
and  challenges  facing  Canada’s  food  pr^ucers,  processors  and  distributors. 

Written,  edited  and  designed  by  staff  in  Creative  Services  and  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President,  Research,  the  publication  is  the  fourth  in  a series  of  supplements  the 
University  is  running  in  the  national  newspaper.  The  earlier  inserts  dealt  with  the 
University’s  aims  and  objectives,  the  environment  and  science  and  technology.  □ 
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Semester  review  report 
top  item  on  Senate  agenda 


The  Committee  on  University  Planning 
CCUP)  takes  to  Senate  Nov.  20  eight  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  U of  G’s  three- 
semester  system.  Six  of  the  motions  relate 
directly  to  the  spring  semester. 

CUP  established  the  semester  review  ad 
hoc  sub-committee  last  November  and 
charged  it  with  conducting  a comprehensive 
study  of  the  semester  system,  and  to  take  a 
particularly  close  look  at  the  spring  semester. 
CUP  has  endorsed  the  sub-committee’s 
report. 

CUP  will  seek  senators’  support  for  a 
statement  of  purpose  for  the  spring  semester 
that  reaffirms  the  special  role  the  spring 
semester  has  at  U of  G.  CUP  also  recom- 
mends placing  administration  of  the  spring 
semester  in  the  office  of  the  associate  vice- 
president.  academic,  and  the  establishment 
of  a semester  advisory  council.  The  report 
also  calls  for  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  and  the  propo.sed  spring 


semester  advisory  council  to  review  the 
University’s  co-op  programs  to  find  ways  to 
integrate  spring  semester  study  terms  into 
co-op  programs.  And  it  asks  the  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education  to  explore 
ways  to  offer  off-campus  credit  courses.  The 
report  also  recommends  that,  as  a proportion 
of  fall  enrolment,  spring  semester  FTE  (full- 
time equivalent)  enrolment  be  increased  to 
at  least  the  system  average  by  1994. 

In  recommendations  relating  to  semester 
issues  in  general.  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
approve  that  BUGS  develop  alternative  for- 
mat courses  and  report  to  Senate  by  Septem- 
ber 1992,  and  that  BUGS,  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  of  academic 
counsellors,  considera  single  fall  registration 
point  for  fall  and  winter  semesters  and  make 
recommendations  to  Senate  by  September 
1991. 

Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 1 3 of  the 
MacNaughton  building.  □ 


Watch  for 
morale  survey 
next  week 

Need  a pencil? 

A pencil  will  be  part  of  the  package  you 
receive  next  week  as  part  of  the  Employee 
MoraleSurvey.  Use  it  to  complete  your  ques- 
tionnaire and  then  add  to  the  collection  in 
your  desk  drawer  or  your  shirt  pocket. 

Price  Waterhouse,  Kitchener  office,  is 
conducting  the  survey  on  campus  for  the 
Working  Group  on  Employee  Morale.  Brian 
Pettigrew,  a spokesperson  for  the  Working 
Group,  explains  that  the  off-campus  con- 
tractor will  receive  the  completed  question- 
naires, record  the  data,  transcribe  the  written 
comments  and  destroy  the  individual  ques- 
tionnaires. ‘We  wanted  individuals  to  feel 
absolutely  confident  that  their  identities 
could  not  be  uncovered  through  their 
answers.” 

Price  Waterhouse  has  a box  number  on 
campus  to  receive  the  completed  question- 
naires. One  tricky  problem  is  following  up  on 
the  questionnaire.  Because  respondents  are 
anonymous,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  who 
returned  the  questionnaire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  success  of  the  survey  depends  on  a high 


EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY 


rate  of  participation.  To  achieve  this, 
reminders  and  follow-up  letters  need  to  be 
sent  to  those  who  don’t  respond  right  away. 

A response  card,  which  Is  part  of  the  kit. 
will  help  Price  Waterhouse  identify  those 
who  respond  to  the  survey.  Respondents  are 
asked  to  return  their  questionnaire  in  the 
envelope  provided  and  separately  return  the 
response  card.  Reminders  will  not  be  sent  to 
those  who  return  the  card. 

One  final  note,  says  Pettigrew.  ‘Remem- 
ber, your  questionnaire  will  be  read  by  a 
machine.  Don’t  fold  or  staple  It.”  □ 


Red  measles  outbreak  closes 
University  child-care  centre 


The  U of  G’s  Child-Care  Centre  was  closed 
after  two  cases  of  red  measles  were  con- 
firmed among  children  attending  the  centre. 
If  no  more  cases  develop,  the  centre  will  re- 
open Nov.  19. 

The  centre  was  closed  Nov.  7 on  the 
recommendation  of  Bob  Aldis,  medical  of- 
ficer of  health  for  the  Wellington-Dufferin- 
Guelph  Health  Unit. 

‘Closing  the  centre  is  very  stressful  for  the 
families,  but  it  is  the  appropriate  procedure 
because  of  the  young  age  of  the  infants  and 
the  number  of  children  at  the  centre."  says 
Judy  Myhill,  director  of  child-care  services. 

The  centre  was  notified  of  the  first  case 
Nov.  5 and  the  second  case  was  confirmed 
Nov.  7.  Both  preschoolers  have  up-to-date 
immunizations.  The  immunization  against 
red  measles,  given  at  about  1 2 months  of  age, 
has  a 95  per  cent  success  rate.  Aldis  says. 
Immunization  is  not  considered  effective  if 
given  earlier  than  12  months  of  age. 

Parents  of  children  attending  the  centre 
have  been  informed  of  the  situation  by  letter 
and  alternative  arrangements  for  child  care 
are  being  worked  out. 

The  measles  infection  lasLs  up  to  two 


weeks.  It  causes  high  fever,  cough  and  a 
blotchy  red  rash  that  covers  the  body.  It  is 
often  complicated  by  ear  infections  or 
pneumonia.  About  one  out  of  every  2,000 
children  with  measles  gets  encephalitis,  a 
potentially  damaging  brain  infection. 

Children  with  the  disease  are  contagious 
five  days  before  the  rash  appears.  Infants, 
very  young  children  and  pregnant  women 
are  at  risk. 

Aldis  recommends  staff  and  pregnant 
mothers  of  children  enrolled  at  the  centre 
consult  their  physicians.  Public  health  nurse 
Barbara  Lewis  has  reviewed  immunization 
records  of  all  children  at  the  centre  and  a 
number  of  families  have  been  contacted 
about  immunization  on  her  recommenda- 
tion. 

Another  case  of  red  measles  has  been 
confirmed  among  the  adult  population  on 
campus,  says  Lewis.  There  is  currently  a 
small  outbreak  of  the  disease  In  south- 
western Ontario,  she  said. 

Creative  Services  issued  a News  Bulletin 
Nov.  8 announcing  the  closing  of  the  child- 
care centre.  □ 


Get  the  5%  Edge 
When  You  Book: 


Fiesta  Sun  — All  Inclusive  Embassy  Beach  Club,  Santa 

Domingo  $499  + tax  — November  18  departure 

(one  week)  (incl.  fuel  suBcnASCE) 


at  KORTRIGHT  TRAVEL  — 836-0061 


Coupon  Expiry  Date:  December  31,  1990 


Grand  opening 


Bob  Kay,  director  of  Retail  Operations, 
above,  right,  and  Prof.  Len  Conolly,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic,  left, 
help  President  Brian  Segal  cut  the  rib- 
bon officially  opening  the  Bookstore 
Nov.  8.  Left,  Kay  presents  a cheque  for 
$347.35  to  Don  Drone,  vice-chair  of  the 
City  of  Guelph  United  Way.  Below, 
author/cartoonist  Ben  Wicks  greets  a 
fan,  and  Prof.  Connie  Rooke  give,s  a 
reading. 

Photos  by  Martin  Schwalbe. 

Photographic  Services 


Prizes  won 

Congratulations  to  these  people  who  won 
prizes  at  the  Bookstore’s  grand  opening: 


Visnja  Bartol 
James  Beecroft 
Betty  Clyde 
Tara  Cox 
Lynn  Cross 
Lucid  Desietano 
Marcell  Dinel 
Tony  Douvis 
Robert  Ferguson 
M.  Gatta 
Janet  Perry 
Steve  Pysklywee 
Tracy  Schneider 
T.  Vincent 
Peter  Jarvis 


$100  gift  certificate 
book 

$50  gift  certificate 
$25  gift  certificate 
book 

$50  gift  certificate 
book 

$100  gift  certificate 
book 

$25  gift  certificate 
book 

$50  gift  certificate 
$100  gift  certificate 
$25  gift  certificate 
book 
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Native  people  seek 
new  relationship 
with  Canadians 


Native  people  want  a new  relationship  with 
Canada  and  with  Canadians,  native 
Manitoba  MLA  Elijah  Harper  told  a capacity 
audience  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  Nov.  7. 

‘We  want  to  be  able  to  control  our  lives, 
to  determine  our  future,  to  administer  our 
own  affairs, ”he  said.  ‘We  want  to  be  able  to 
co-exist  with  other  Canadians,  to  live  with 
good  housing,  running  water  (and  the  oppor- 
tunity for)  good  education  and  to  have  good 
jobs.” 

Harper,  who  helped  to  kill  the  Meech 
Lake  Accord  in  the  Manitoba  legislature, 
said  that  native  oppt)sition  to  Meech  Lake 
was  not  a rejection  of  Quebec.  Native 
people’s  aspirations  are  similar  to  those  of 
Quebecers.  He  thought  Quebecers  would 
have  been  more  sympathetic  to  native  con- 
cerns. 

Harper  commended  the  Mulroney 
government  for  formally  apologizing  to 
Japanese-  and  Italian-Canadians  for  the 
treatment  they  were  subjected  to  during  the 
Second  World  War.  but  he  said  the  govern- 
ment has  done  virtually  nothing  to  deal  with 
native  issues  since  the  Oka  crisis. 

‘Nothing  has  really  happened,  nothing  has 
changed,  except  more  talk,  more  statements, 
more  promises.  We’ve  heard  it  before. 
Promises  made  to  aboriginal  people  don’t 


hold  much  water.”he  said.  The  Spicer  com- 
mission was  set  up  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  appear  to  be  doing  something  and  to 
take  some  of  the  limelight  from  the  Quebec 
government's  own  commission. 

‘Shouldn’t  the  government  at  least  ac- 
knowledge aboriginal  people?  We  have 

never  asked  for  an  apology  ."Harper  said.  “All 

we’ve  ever  asked  for  is  respect  and  honor, 
and  also  for  the  Canadian  government  to  live 
up  to  its  promises.  We  haven’t  asked  for 
anything  more  or  less.  We  just  want  to  be 
part  of  Canada;  to  be  able  to  contribute  — as 
Canadian  people,  as  aboriginal  people.  We 
as  aboriginal  people  have  survived  because 
we  are  a great  people,  a proud  nation. 

‘What  makes  you  a great  person  or  people 
is  not  what  you  are  able  to  acquire  material- 
ly; what  makes  you  a great  person  or  a great 
nation  is  what  you’re  able  to  give.  As 
aboriginal  people,  we’ve  demonstrated  that 
to  other  Canadians  across  this  country,  and 
we’re  not  even  accorded  any  recognition. 
We  should  be.” 

The  lecture  was  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Central  Student  Association, 
Canadian  Alliance  in  Solidarity  with  Native 
People.  CFRU.  U of  G NDP.the  Daily  Mer- 
cury  and  the  NDP  Guelph-Wellington 
Riding  Association.  □ 


Branion  Plaza 


Native  Manitoba  MLA  Elijah  Harper  holds  a press  conference  before  speaking  to  a 
capacity  audience  at  Peter  Clark  Hall  Nov.  7.  Pholoby  David  Thomas.  Crcalivc  Services 


University,  city  council  can 
work  closer  together:  Segal 


Coniinuedfrom  page  I 

At  the  Nov.  2 meeting,  many  of  the  50 
people  In  attendance  took  offence  when 
Scott  read  a description  of  Branion  Plaza 
from  the  1987  revision  of  the  long-range 
development  plan  which  called  the  plaza 
'tramped  in  scale,  nondescript  in  character 
and  lacking  in  deHnition  as  it  is.” 

There  were  more  murmurs  in  the  crowd 
when  Scott  suggested  the  University  might 
consider  cutting  down  some  of  the  trees  in 
front  of  the  newly  refurbished  Zavitz  Hall 
since  the  building  cannot  be  seen  for  the 
trees.  Scott  said  it  was  important  to  see  the 
buildings  in  the  area,  since  they  were 
designed  with  architectural  interest  in  mind, 
particularly  the  new  sculpture  gallery  in 
Zavitz. 

Both  Brown  and  Scott  assured  the  stu- 
dents that  the  cannon  would  be  retained  in 
the  plaza,  but  relocated  slightly. 

During  the  Nov.  2 forum.  Prof.  John  Mc- 
Murtry  (Philosophy)  raised  another  concern, 
‘Who  in  the  administration  is  responsible  for 
pushing  this  plan  when  the  University  is  short 
of  funds?”  he  asked.  ‘There  is  a fixation  on 
the  ’65  plan  and  a fixation  on  pushing  the 
plan  through  when  we're  already  short  of 
resources.” 

McMurtry  suggested  the  administration 
should  have  a thorough  consultation  of  the 
university  community  for  their  views  by  con- 
ducting a plebescite  on  the  issue. 

Brown's  response  was  that  ‘these  fora  are 
our  way  of  consulting  the  University,  and  I'm 
prepared  to  have  as  many  meetings  of  this 
nature  as  necessary.” 

Brown  reminded  the  group  that  the  plan 


was  not  a fait  accompli,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  fora  was  not  to  present  a finished 
scheme,  but  to  show  alternatives  of  develop- 
ment. ‘What  we  really  want  to  do,”  he  said, 
‘Is  to  get  your  input.” 

'The  plans  are  not  frozen,”  he  told  Ai 
Guelph  prior  to  the  meeting.  ‘Maybe  some 
alternative  between  the  two  plans  would 
work  just  as  well.  People  will  react  to  the 
concepts  and  we’ll  modify  the  plans  based  on 
the  reactions.  People’s  reactions  will  affect 
the  final  plan.”he  stressed. 

Brown  invited  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity community  to  fill  in  a four-page  ‘Branion 
Plaza  User  Survey”  and  submit  it  to  the 
Department  of  Physical  Resources.  Copies 
of  the  survey  may  be  obtained  in  the  Physical 
Resources  Office,  UC  Level  4.  □ 


A provincial  conference  on  post- secondary 
education  in  the  environmental  sciences 
hosted  by  U of  G has  made  several  significant 
recommendations  that  will  move  environ- 
mental education  in  a positive  direction. 

The  Nov.  5 conference.  Undergraduate 
Education  Curricula  in  Environmental 
Sciences,  brought  together  about  140  repre- 
sentatives of  universities,  colleges,  industry 
and  government  to  a forum  where  they  could 
work  together  to  develop  relevant  strategies, 
says  Prof.  Slew  Hilts,  Land  Resource 


U of  G and  the  city  can  work  closely  together 
to  address  common  problems.  President 
Brian  Segal  told  city  council  Nov.  5. 

Citing  recycling  as  an  example,  Segal  said 
the  University  ‘j3robably  has  the  strongest 
recycling  program  of  any  university  in  the 
province,  and  that  comes  as  a result...  of  the 
incredible  contribution  the  city  has  made  to 
the  University  and  the  assistance  we  have 
been  receiving  from  the  city  for  our  recycling 
effort.  We  certainly  could  not  have  borne  it 
alone.” 


Science,  who  chaired  the  plenary  session  on 
conference  recommendations. 

‘It  worked  well  because  it  brought 
together  representatives  of  the  different  ele- 
ments. The  government  and  industry  people 
discussed  what  skills  they’re  looking  for  in 
employees,  and  the  discussion  dealt  with  the 
principles  that  are  needed  for  relevant 
education, ”hc  says. 

The  conference  formulated  four  recom- 
mendations: 

Communication  skills  must  be  em- 
phasized. Students  must  be  able  to  work  with 
the  public  — where  people  may  have  vastly 
different  opinions  on  complex  issues.  It  is 
essential  for  environmental  sciences 
graduates  to  influence  policy  by  working 
with  other  citizens  and  institutions.  'That’s 
something  we  have  to  build  in  to  the  program 
— to  take  communication  beyond  the 
laboratory  or  classroom  .so  that  students  can 
sufficiently  address  the  problems  of  the  real 
world,”Hilts  says. 

The  development  of  people  skills  and 
team  work  is  essential.  ‘Very  few  environ- 
mental problems  are  solved  by  individual 
scientists  or  even  single  disciplines.  Scientists 
have  to  work  together,"  says  Hilts.  ‘The 
employers  said  many  students  don’t  have 


He  noted  other  areas  of  co-operation, 
such  as  the  city  and  The  Arboretum’s  leaf 
composting  program,  the  contribution  by  the 
city  to  the  twin-rink  arena  and  support  of  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Segal  also  reassured  councillors  that  the 
University  does  not  condone  ‘problems 
created  by  a very  small  minority  of  students 
that  from  time  to  time  get  out  of  hand”  and 
that  University  police  and  other  departments 
will  work  with  city  officials  to  deal  with  any 
criminal  acts  that  may  occur.  □ 


these  skills."  He  says  both  of  these  recom- 
mendations point  out  that  just  teaching  the 
facts  to  students  is  not  sufficient. 

The  curriculum  should  provide  students 
with  an  interdisciplinary  environmental 
perspective  and  commitment.  There  was  u- 
nanimous  agreement  among  the  participants 
that  such  a perspective  is  necessary.  ‘There 
must  be  a willingness  to  go  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  your  own  discipline  to  ‘put  the 
whole  picture  together’  and  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  other  disciplines, ’’notes  Hills. 

Co-op  programs  must  be  improved.  This 
point  was  agreed  upon  by  all  participants,  but 
there  were  differences  on  what  exactly 
should  be  done,  says  Hilts.  There  were  sug- 
gestions for  longer  work  terms  after  comple- 
tion of  studies,  for  putting  in  place 
mechanisms  whereby  government  and  in- 
dustry people  would  be  more  involved  in 
teaching,  or  having  students  do  more  of  their 
practical  work  in  a government  office  or 
industrial  plant  rather  than  a university  lab. 

The  proceedings  of  the  sessions  will  be 
distributed  for  further  input  by  concerned 
parties,  says  Hills.  The  conference  was  or- 
ganized by  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  and  lunded  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Environment.  □ 
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Cycle  the  Dempster  Highway 


Dempster  Highway  until  Keenliside  saw  an 
article  about  it  in  a magazine.  After  doing 
more  reading  on  the  region  and  on  (he 
WWFs  campaign,  the  two  contacted  the 
federation  to  offer  their  support. 

Keenliside.  who’s  doing  an  M.Sc.  in 
epidemiology,  says  the  trip  was  a ‘Spec- 
tacular experience.’’It  rained  for  the  first  five 
days,  but  then  the  weather  improved.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  fairly  cold  by 
August,  it  was  ideal  for  cycling,  she  says.  July 
would  have  been  too  hot.  The  long  days  and 
never-completely-dark  nights  also  took  get- 
ting used  to. 

‘It  was  really  disorienting,"  says  Keen- 
liside. ‘The  sun  would  set  but  it  would  never 
really  get  dark,  so  it  (affected)  our  schedule. 
We  would  get  up  at  about  noon,  be  on  the 
road  by  two  and  ride  till  about  1 0 p.m." 

This  wasn't  their  first  long-distance  trek 
— the  couple  cycled  through  Newfoundland 
and  the  Maritimes  last  year,  and  Keenliside 
hiked  on  her  own  in  British  Columbia  — but 
this  trip  has  made  a significant  lasting  im- 
pression. 

‘The  best  part  of  the  trip  was  meeting 
native  people.  That  put  a human  face  on 
native  Issues  for  us.  And  everyone  we  met  — 
native  and  non-native  — was  warm  and 
friendly,"says  Keenliside. 

'There’s  a saying  there  that  the  impor- 
tance of  human  life  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  number  of  people  present  — so  people 
treat  each  other  well.” 

The  public  slide  presentation  will  take 
place  Nov.  20  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the 
University  Centre.  □ 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  the  Vice-president,  Research 

When  Sotheby’s  sold  Van  Gogh’s 
‘Sunflowers’’ for  $60-million-plus,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  travelling  art  master- 
pieces. But  it  was  just  the  start  of  the  increas- 
ingly travelled  art  researcher...and  a new 
strain  on  art  researchers’  budgets. 

Like  other  university-level  researchers, 
studio  artists  at  U of  G need  to  be  educated 
and  well-versed  in  their  genre,  says  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  chair.  Fine  Art. 

‘All  researchers  need  to  understand  the 
history  of  their  interest  and  must  keep  cur- 
rent and  knowledgeable  about  the  literature," 
he  says.  “Art  history  and  literature  are  mostly 
visual,  so  studio  artists  must  go  out  and  look 
at  them  in  the  field.” 

Masterpieces  in  ‘the  field’  used  to  travel. 
But  art  prices  and  insurance  costs  have 
frozen  them  in  their  current  locations. 

‘Theories  and  criticisms  about  art  work 
travel,  but  the  work  itself  doesn’t.”  says 
Shuebrook.  ‘Escalating  art  prices  mean  there 
is  a lot  of  work  that  will  never  travel  again. 
If  you  want  to  see  it,  you’ll  have  to  go 
wherever  it  is., .and  seeing  it  is  part  of  what 
university-level  studio  artists  must  do  as  part 
of  their  research.” 

The  new  reality  of  non-travelling  art  is 
intensifying  the  fierce  competition  for  re- 
search support  in  the  fine  arts.  The  top 
Canadian  grant  for  visual  artists,  a Canada 
Council  senior  artists'  “A”  grant,  is  $28,000 
per  year.. .and  only  about  two  dozen  are 
awarded  throughout  the  country.  It’s  a 
reflection  of  overall  Canada  Council  fund- 
ing, which  pales  compared  to  a science- 
driven  research  support  organization  like  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  of  Canada  (NSERC).  ‘There’s  so 
little  money  available  that  it’s  as  if  we  have 
no  track  record  when  we  apply  for  a grant," 
says  Shuebrook.  As  a result,  even  the  most 
accomplished  artists  are  fortunate  if  they  get 
Canada  Council  ‘A’’ grants  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  their  careers. 

This  intensifying  competition  is  making 
artists  more  cognizant  of  their  research 
savvy,  says  Shuebrook.  ‘Lateral  thinking  and 
depth  of  commitment  are  important  in  any- 
thing .serious,”  he  says.  ‘Studio  practitioners 
need  a sound  historical  understanding  of 
how  we’ve  arrived  where  we  are  and  of  the 


Ron  Shuebrook:  “Rebellion  for  its  own  sake  is  of  no  use  to  me.^ 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-president,  Research 

New  climate  emerging  for 
university-level  studio  artists 


Population  Medicine  graduate  student  Julia 
Keenliside  is  going  to  show  slides  from  her 
summer  vacation  Nov.  20. 

But  her  trip  wasn’t  a typical  holiday.  She 
and  her  husband.  Ray  Cislo.a  1985  Human 
Biology  graduate,  cycled  800  kilometres  on 
the  Dempster  Highway  from  Dawson. 
Yukon,  to  Inuvik,  N.W.T..  in  August.  The 
Dempster  isn't  a highway  like  the  401, 
though.  It’s  an  infrequently-travelled,  narrow 
gravel  road  that  passes  through  hilly  plains, 
two  mountain  ranges  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Canada,  Keenliside  says. 

Along  the  way,  they  saw  grizzly  and  black 
bears,  caribou,  moose,  wolves,  peregrine  fal- 
cons. bald  eagles  and  dozens  of  other  species 
of  mammals  and  birds. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  trip  for  Keen- 
liside and  Cislo  thanjust  a holiday.  They  also 
raised  more  than  $1,200  for  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund’s  (WWF)  Endangered  Species 
Campaign  and  collected  several  hundred 
signatures  for  the  Canadian  Wilderness 
Charter.  It’s  a document  created  by  the 
WWF  and  other  environmental  agencies 
that  calls  for  the  federal  government  to 
protect  at  least  one  wilderness  area  in  each 
natural  region  of  Canada  and  set  aside  1 2 per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area.  The  United  Na- 
tions World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development  recommends  12  percent 
of  land  area  be  protected,  but  Canada  has 
designated  only  14  per  cent. 

‘Originally,  we  were  just  going  to  do  this 
trip  for  our  own  enJoyment,”says  Keenliside. 
‘Here  in  the  south,  we  know  so  little  about  the 
north  — it  was  a part  of  Canada  we’d  never 
been  to.’’In  fact,  they  had  never  heard  of  the 


Oil  and  water  do  mix 


By  Kelly  McNiven, 

Environmental  Youth  Corps 
Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

The  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  confirmed  the 
fact  that  oil  and  water  don’t  mix.  But  after 
digging  around  a Guelph-area  automotive  oil 
dump  site.  University  researchers  have  iso- 
lated bacterial  strains  that  can  help  turn  toxic 
hydrocarbons  like  gasoline,  crude  oil  and 
kerosene  into  harmless  byproducts. 

Profs.  Jack  Trevors  and  Hung  Lee. 
Environmental  Biology,  are  undertaking  a 
three-year  research  project  that  addresses 
hydrocarbon  biodegradation  — the  break- 
down of  oily  material  into  simple  materials 
by  micro-organisms. 

The  breakdown  process  requires  one  liq- 


uid to  be  dispersed  into  another,  or  emul- 
sified. This  is  carried  out  by  a ’biosurt'actant.” 
a chemical  produced  by  bacteria.  Through 
emulsification,  oil  and  water  are  mixed,  as- 
sisting the  microbial  break  down  of  the 
hydrocarbon  contaminants  into  simpler  sub- 
stances such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

In  nature,  this  process  occurs  slowly.  To 
try  to  .speed  it  up  — particularly  at  oil  spill 
siies  — Trevors  and  Lee  are  working  with 
strains  of  bacteria  with  exceptionally  effi- 
cient emulsification  properties. 

The  Guelph  automotive  oil  dump  site 
proved  to  be  a successful  hunting  ground  for 
such  bacteria.  There,  amid  some  residual  oil 
that  had  spilled  on  the  ground,  they  found  20 
strains  of  emulsifying  bacteria.  Two  of  (he 
strains,  dubbed  ‘UGL'and  ‘UG2 . were 


selected  for  further  testing. 

The  researchers  are  now  working 
primarily  in  the  laboratory  using  simulated 
studies  to  mimic  the  soil  and  water  environ- 
ments. ‘We  want  to  make  hydrocarbon  pol- 
lutants more  accessible  to  the  degrading 
organisms.”says  Lee. 

This  research  is  supported  by  Imperial  Oil 
Limited,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  and  the  Institute  for  Chemical 
Science  and  Technology  (ICST),  of  which 
the  University  is  a member.  □ 


factors  shaping  our  future.  That’s  the  dif- 
ference between  people  who  shape  the  field 
and  those  who  simply  plug  into  it...Sunday 
afternoon  water  color  painters  don’t  need  to 
pay  attention  to  what  psychoanalytical 
theorists  say  about  color  research." 

But  Shuebrook  does.  His  interest  in  per- 
ceptual theory  is  reflected  in  ‘Ron  Shuebrook 
in  Guelph,”  his  current  exhibit  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  The  show, 
which  runs  through  Nov.  25,  features  18  of 
Shuebrook’s  abstracts,  a sample  of  his  artistic 
activity  since  his  arrival  here  in  1988. 

In  this  exhibit,  Shuebrook  says  he’s  paid 
"greater  attention  to  surface  incidents, 
painterly  process  and  interaction  of  color  as 
well  as  to  more  purposeful  conjunctions  of 
multiple  panels  in  single  works.’’He  says  his 
Guelph  efforts  ‘fesist  the  establishment  of  a 
single  continuous  field  of  experience.”Most 
of  his  new  works  are  single-panel,  charcoal 
and/or  oil  stick  on  paper  drawings;  five  of 
those  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  show  are  oil 
or  acrylic  paintings  on  panels  of  canvas  and 
linen. 

Centre  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner  says 
Shuebrook’s  work  ‘‘assumes  a relationship 
with  art  movements  of  the  50’s  and  60’s  that 
is  revisionist  rather  than  adversariar..con- 
sistent  with  his  self-acclaimed  contention 
that  ‘Rebellion  for  its  own  sake  is  of  no  use  to 
me."  □ 


Julia  Keenliside  and  Ray  Cislo  at  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  will  be  showing  the  slides  from 
their  trip  along  the  Dempster  Highway  in  the  University  Centre  Nov.  20 

Photo  courtesy  of  Julia  Keenliside 
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Briery 


Food  security  seminar 

The  Centre  for  Food  Security's  public  semi- 
nar series  continues  Nov.  29  when  Prof. 
Rosalind  Gibson.  Family  Studies,  discusses 
‘Trace  Mineral  Studies  in  Developing 
Countries.”  The  seminar  runs  from  3:10  to 
4:30  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 

Counselling 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  pre-marital, 
marital,  sexual,  parent-child,  separation, 
divorce  adjustments,  re-marriage  and  other 
relationship  issues.  For  information  call  Ext. 
6335. 

Surplus  Sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  moved 
back  to  its  former  location  in  Blackwood 
Hall,  on  Trent  Lane  next  to  the  Emergen- 
cy/Fire  Hall.  Offered  for  sale  for  departmen- 
tal purchase:  SD  /1042  — Trimming  board 
(paper),  self-sharpening  blade,  inch  and 
metric  scale.  SD  /1040  — Bristol.  Varian. 
Honeywell/Brown,  Leeds  and  Northrop 
stripchart  recorders;  Zenith.  Mitac  and 
Amdek  monitors;  Neff  and  Preston 
amplifiers;  CO2  analyzer;  Keithley 
nanovoltmeter,  Harshaw  data  system;  XY 
Hewlett  Packard  and  Honeywell  recorders; 
LVDT  Transducer  Daytronic;  Program 
drums  Selectro.  SD  /1 039  — Q4  Automatic 
electronic  switch.  SD/1038  — Executive 
chair,  black  fabric.  SD  /1 035  — 415  APL 
monitor.  SD  /1 032  — Stathmos  360  lb  scale 
(portable).  Offered  for  public  sale:  SD  /999 
— two  hospital  beds,  executive  and  sieno 
chairs  and  desks.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  8 139. 

Research  on  Law  and  Social  Issues 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 


(SSHRC)  are  holding  a competition  for 
$10,000  research  grants  on  the  relation  be- 
tween law  and  social  issues  in  Canada. 
Awards  will  be  announced  in  March.  For 
more  information,  contact  Denis  Croux, 
Strategic  Grants  Division,  SSHRC,  or  call 
(613)992-3027. 

Citizenship  classes 

The  Guelph  and  DistrictMulticultural  Centre 
is  holding  citizenship  development  classes 
Nov.  20  and  27.  Topics  include  the  history, 
geography  and  government  of  Canada,  and 
the  responsibilides,  rights  and  privileges  of 
Canadian  citizens. 

The  classes  will  be  held  from  7:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  at  the  centre.  128  Woolwich  St..  Suite 
20.  Cost  is  $ 1 0;  to  register,  call  836-2222. 

What's  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
the  whole  family  continues  Nov.  1 8 with  ‘Bird 
Feed  and  Feeders”and  Nov.  25  with  ‘Spirits 
of  the  Woods.”  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre.  The  Tuesday  eve- 
ning tour/talk  series  for  adults  continues  Nov. 
27  with  ‘The  Future  of  Guelph’s  Trees”with 
Ron  Kelly.  It  begins  at  The  Arboretum  Centre 
at  7 p,m. 

The  sounds  of  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon-hour 
concert  series  continues  Nov.  15  with  pianist 
Read  Gainsford.  Program  1 at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  will 
include  ‘Sonata  in  F major  K.  332  by  Mozart, 
’Three  Improvisations  by  David  Farquhar 
and  Brahms’  'Paganini  Variations.”Program 
II  at  1:10  p.m.  includes  ‘Le  Baiser  de 
L’Enfant-Jesus”byMessiaen  and  Schumann’s 
‘Etudes  Symphoniques  Op.  13.”On  Nov.  22 
the  concert  will  host  cellist  Ingemar  Ohisson, 
violinist  Jaroslav  Sonskey  and  pianist  Anders 
Kilslrom.  The  concerts  are  held  at  1 2:1 0 and 
l.TO  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon 
building. 


Classifieds 


For  sale: 


15’  Sprite  House  Trailer,  sleeps  five,  has 
add-a-room,  propane  stove,  icebox,  port- 
a-potti,  824-7158  evenings.  Self-cleaning 
white  G.E.  electric  stove;  Kirby  vacuum; 
5.8  gallon  gas  can.  Ext.  355 1 or  836-2868. 
Ski  suit  size  medium;  men’s  cashmere  top- 
coat size  46;  men’s  Harris  tweed  topcoat 
size  46;  foot  bath  and  massage  with  heat; 
ladies  lined  leather  coat  with  fur  collar. 
822-3 1 29.  1 989  Jeep  Cherokee.  5-speed, 
superb  condition,  823-2602  after  5 p.m. 
House  in  Guelph,  walking  distance  to 
university,  two-storey,  three-bedroom,  two 
baths,  single  garage,  60’  x 150'  lot,  in- 
ground  pool,  forced  gas  air  heating, 
hardwood  floors  throughout,  close  to  all 
amenities,  $169,900,  Ext.  6519  or  836- 
5793.  1983  Honda  Civic,  five-speed,  new 
brakes,  certified.  Ext.  8748.  Full-length 
raccoon  coat,  excellent  condition,  size  12, 
836-9383. 


For  rent: 


Three-bedroom  house,  one  and  one- 
half  years  old  on  Stephen  Drive,  garage. 
Dec.  1,  821-2846.  One-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment,  newly  remodelled, 
suitable  for  one  person.  Dec.  1 5.  $450  per 
month,  includes  utilities,  822-2362.  Four- 
bedroom  house,  stove  and  fridge,  large 
yard,  close  to  all  conveniences  and  bus. 
children  welcome,  immediately,  $945  per 
month  plus  utilities.  836-8086.  Three- 
bedroom  house,  two  and  one/half  bath, 
great  neighbourhood,  Sugarbush,  five  to 
ten  minutes  to  university  on  Hanlon,  full 


basement  with  walkout,  rich  garden,  deck. 
Dec.  1 5.  $990  per  month.  Julie  at  Ext. 
831 1 or  763-0292. Three-bedroom  house 
in  Fergus,  large  lot.  fridge  and  stove,  im- 
mediately, $800  per  month  plus  utilities, 
856-45 1 9.  Two  one-bedroom  apartments 
in  Rockwood,  fridge  and  stove,  parking, 
Dec.  1 and  Jan.  1,  $555  per  month  plus 
hydro,  856-4519.  Retail  space,  1,300- 
square-feet.  parking,  air  conditioning, 
Rockwood,  rent  negotiable,  Jan.  1.  856- 
4519.  Sabbatical  home.  130  years  old, 
rural  setting,  four  bedrooms,  650-square- 
foot  gym.  lake,  25  minutes  from  campus, 
$ 1 ,500  per  month  plus  utilities,  4 1 6-488- 
4646.Three  storey  house,  three  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  deck  backs  onto  conserva- 
tion area,  $1 , 1 00  per  month,  available  im- 
mediately,  on  Thornberry  Crescent, 
822-8630  daytime  or  821-71 84  evenings. 


Available: 


lmproveyourFrench,Caroline,837-3718. 
Free  to  a good  home,  one-year-old  spayed 
female  rottweiler,  playful  and  energetic, 
needs  lots  of  room  to  run,  ideal  for  farm  or 
country.  648-3046  evenings. 


Wanted: 


Apartment- sized  self- defrosting 
refrigerator,  822-2362.  Metal  shelving  or 
cabinets  for  workshop.  658-9938  after  6 
p.m.  One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment, 
preferably  in  a house,  for  single  mother  and 
toddler.  Ext.  3662  or  763-5 1 38  after  4:30 
p.m. 


OVC  seminar 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Nov.  2 1 
when  graduate  student  Richard  Schneider, 
Pathology,  speaks  on  ‘The  Role  of  Disease  in 
Wildlife  Populations:  An  Ecological  View”at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical  Studies. 

CUSO  bazaar 

CUSO’s  popular  Third  World  Bazaar  returns 
to  the  University  Centre  courtyard  Nov.  22  to 
24.  Hours  are  1 1 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Nov.  22,  10 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Nov.  23  and  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Nov.  24.  Volunteers  are  needed  — if  you’re 
interested,  call  the  CUSO  office  at  Ext.  6205. 

University  choir 

The  University  of  Guelph  choir,  conducted  by 
Gerald  Neufeld,  will  perform  Haydn’s  Lord 
Nelson  A/aj^Saturday  Nov.  24  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $ 1 0 general, 
$6  for  students  and  seniors,  and  are  available 
from  Patricia  Law,  Ext.  3988  or  from  choir 
members. 

Engineering  seminars 
The  School  of  Engineering  is  holding  a num- 
ber of  seminars  by  applicants  for  faculty  posi- 
tions: Duygu  Kocaefe  will  speak  Nov.  14  at 
11  a.m.;  Warren  Stiver,  1 p.m.,  Nov.  16;  Wil- 
liam Anderson,  1 1 a.m.,  Nov.  19;  Miriam 
Diamond,  1 p.m.,  Nov.  22;  and  Patrick  Het- 
tiaratchi,  1 1 a.m.,  Nov.  26.  The  seminars  will 
be  held  in  Room  1 10  of  the  Thornbrough 
building,  except  Sliver’s,  which  is  in  Room 
106. 

Musical  drama 

The  University  Centre  and  Gryphon  Theatre 


present  Gordon  Pinsent’s  A Gift  to  Last  — 
The  Musical,  Nov.  16  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $ 1 7 general,  $ 1 6 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office,  Sam  the  Record  Man,  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe,  and  the  Comer  in  Stone 
Road  Mall. 

Aquaculture  research  seminar 

The  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  is  holding  a seminar  Nov.  23  by  Dr. 
Bill  Woodward  who  will  discuss  ‘Some  B- 
Vilamin  Requirements  for  Rapidly  Growing. 
Young  Rainbow  Trout,”  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Room  1 4 1 of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion Building. 

Biochemistry  seminar  series 

The  seminar  series  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  con- 
tinues Nov.  28  when  Dr.  Lucy  Mutharia  of 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  speaks  on 
‘Procyclics  and  their  Surfaces,”at  12: 1 0 p.m. 
in  Room  222  of  the  MacNaughton  Building . 

Current  issues  in  agriculture 

The  Department  of  Crop  Science  is  sponsor- 
ing an  open  discussion  and  seminar  with  Ted 
Zettle  of  the  Public  Relations  for  Ecological 
Farmers  Association  of  Ontario,  who  will 
speak  on  ‘Organic  Farming  in  Ontario: 
Present  and  Future.”The  discussion  will  be 
held  Friday,  Nov.  16  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Crop 
Science,  Room  307.  The  seminar  will  be  held 
at  3: 1 0 p.m.  in  Crop  Science,  Room  1 1 6. 


For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Briefly ,”ca!l  Ext.  2592. 


Graduate  news 


Julian  Allen,  Clinical  Studies,  has  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  doctor  of  veterinary 
science  and  will  graduate  at  winter  convoca- 
tion. Allen’s  thesis  is  ‘Respiratory  Disease  in 
Feedlot  Calves:  An  Evaluation  of  Bac- 
teriological, Serological  and  Pulmonary 
Cytological  Variables.” 

The  following  students  have  completed 
requirements  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  and  will  graduate  at  winter  convoca- 
tion: 

■ Christiane  Deslauriers,  Crop  Science, 
whose  thesis  is  ‘Early  Events  in 
Embryogenesis  from  Microspores  of 
Brassica  Napus  L" 

■ Melissa  Farquhar,  Botany, “Interactions 
Between  Fusarium  Oxysporum,  Paxil- 
lus Involutus  and  Finns  Resinosa." 


■ Karsten  Liber.  Environmental  Biology, 
“Persistence  and  Biological  Effects  of  a 
Commercial  Tetrachlorophenol  For- 
mulation in  Aquatic  Ecosystems; 
Laboratory  and  Limnocorral  Studies.” 

■ Wilson  Kiiza  Rumbeiha.  Biomedical 
Sciences,  ‘The  Combined 
Nephrotoxicity  of  Methyl  Mercury  and 
Ethanol  in  the  Rat.” 

■ Skuli  Skulason,  Zoology,  “Variation  in 
Morphology,  Life  History  and  Behavior 
Among  Sympatric  Morphs  of  Arctic 
Charr:  An  Experimental  Approach." 

■ Lome  Stolberg,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  ‘Electrochemical  and 
Spectroscopic  Study  of  Pyridine  Ad- 
sorption on  Gold  Electrode  Surfaces.”  □ 


They’ve  worked  here  a long  time 

The  1)  of  G Library  recently  honored  long-term  employees  who  have  received  a pin 
for  15  years  of  service  or  a bar  for  20  years.  From  left  to  right  are  Maxine  Crispin 
(15),  Linda  Lue-Kim  (20),  Charmion  Mose  (15),  chief  librarian  John  Black,  Krys 
Mooney  (15)  and  Louise  Edwards  (20).  Phoioby  Herb  Rauscher.  Creative  Services 
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Coming  events 


Rallying  for  education 

Several  U of  G students  gather  in  front  of  the  University  Centre  Nov.  8,  heading  to 
Queen’s  Park  to  lobby  the  provincial  government  to  stop  tuition  increases  and 
allocate  more  resources  to  university  education  in  an  effort  to  prevent  classroom 
overcrowding  and  cutbacks  in  courses.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  15 

Concert  - Read  Gainsford,  piano,  12:10 
and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - “Working  Wives 
and  the  Effect  of  Nutrient  Uptake:  A 
Canadian  Study,”  Susan  Horton,  3:10  to 
4:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - ‘Pigeon  Rolls  and 
Yolks,”  Robert  Etches,  4:10  p.m.,  Axelrod 
100. 

Botany  Seminar  - “Topographical  Sensing 
in  Uromyces,”  Mary  Ann  Stumpf,  2 p.m., 
Axelrod  1 17. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  16 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar  - ‘Sex. 
Sclerotization  and  Survival:  An  Oribatid 
Mite  Perspective.”  Valerie  Behan-Pelletier, 
3:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Caffeine  and 
Exercise  Metabolism  in  Humans,"  Terry 
Graham,  12:10p.m.,  Human  Biology,  108. 
Crop  Science  Seminar  - “Organic  Farming 
in  Ontario:  Present  and  Future,”  open  dis- 
cussion 1:30  p.m..  Crop  Science  307;  semi- 
nar 3:l0p.m.;Crop  Science  116. 

Musical  Drama  - A Gift  to  Last,  8 p.m.  War 
Memorial  Hall;  $16  and  $17. 

Engineering  Seminar  - “Agricultural  En- 
gineering Down-Under,”  Graham  Moore,  I 
p.m.,  Thornbrough  1 12  A. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  17 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  18 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler  (novice  ride),  32 
km,  1 0 a.m..  meet  at  UC  south  doors;  Off- 
Road  Ride,  35  to  55  km.  10  a.m.,  meet  at 
Bicycles  Etc. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Bird  Feed  and  Feeders,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  19 

Guelph  Symposium  on  Immunology  - 2 
p.m.,OVC  2638. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  20 

Our  World  - “Organic  Farming,”  noon.UC 
442. 

Botany  Seminar  - "Speculations  on  Phyto- 
Geographic  Problem  in  CareA, “Peter Ball, 
2 p.m.,  Axelrod  1 17. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Iconoclastic  Physics 
Syllabi:  Opportunity  or  Folly?”  Don 
Holcomb,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

Slide  Presentation  - Julia  Keenliside  and 
Ray  Cislo,  8 p.m.,  UC  103. 

Fine  Art  Lectures  - “Black  Paintings  of 
Nanct  Spero,”  Marilynn  Board,  noon;  Ray 
Ciarrochi,  2:30  p.m.,  24  Hayes  Ave.  paint- 
ing studio. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  21 

Computing  Seminar  - “How  to  Get  Free 
Electronic  Information  from  OtherUniver- 
sities,”  12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services 
204. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Effect  of  Ethanol  on 
Platelet  Responses  In  Vitro  and  In  Vivo,” 
Margaret  Rand,  4 p.m..  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Zoology  Seminar  - “Why  Do  Small  Mam- 
mals Cycle  When  They  Could  Take  the 
Bus?"  Rudy  Boonsira,  4 p.m.,  Axelrod  259. 
Botany  Seminar -“Green  Wood  and  Winter 
Survival.”  John  Greenwood,  1 1 a.m.,  Axel- 
rod 1 17. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Role  of  Disease  in 
WildlifePopulaiions:An  Ecological  View.” 
Richard  Schneider.  12:10  p.m..  Clinical 
Studies  1438. 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  22 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Alterations  in 
Metabolic  Control  with  Training,”  Dr. 
Howie  Green,  1 2: 1 0 p.m..  Human  Biology 
108. 

Concert  - Ingemar  Ohlsson,  cello;  Jaroslav 
Sonskey,  violin;  Anders  Kilstrom.  piano. 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  107. 
Pathology  Seminar  - 'In  vitro  Charac- 
terization of  the  E2  Protein  of 
Sialodacryoadenitis  Virus,”  Michael 
Barker,  11:10  a.m..  Pathology  2 152. 
Guelph  Trail  Club  - Annual  Meeting  and 
Trip  to  Africa  slide  show  by  Mike  Curtis, 
7:30  p.m.,  Edward  Johnson  School.  Details: 
David  Hull,  Ext.  2298.  or  Sandra  Webster, 
Ext.  3864. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  23 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  Seminar  - 
“Structural  and  Expressional  Relationships 
of  the  5 and  £ Subunits  of  Escherichia  coli 
Fi-ATPase,”  Stan  Dunn.  11  a.m.,  Axelrod 
028. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Alterations  in 
Metabolic  Control  with  Training,”  Howie 
Green,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Aquaculture  Research  Seminar  - “Some 
B-Vitamin  Requirements  for  Rapidly 
Growing,  Young  Rainbow  Trout,”  Bill 
Woodward,  12:10  p.m..  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 


SATURDAY,  Nov.  24 

Concert  - Haydn’s  Lord  Nelson  Mass, 
University  of  Guelph  Choir,  7:30  p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  from  Ext.  3988. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m,,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  25 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
“Spirits  of  the  Woods,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Ext.,  40  km, 
1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

MONDAY,  Nov.  26 

OVC  Graduate  Students’  Awards  Banquet 
- Cocktails  6:30  p.m.,  dinner  7:30  p.m., 
Cutten  Club.  Tickets  from  MacNabb 
House. 


TUESDAY,  Nov.  27 

Physics  Colloquium  - “The  Localization  of 
Light:  Electrodynamics  of  a New  Class  of 
Dielectrics,”  Sajeev  John,  4 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 1 13. 

Fine  Art  Lecture  - John  Greer,  noon,  24 
Hayes  Ave.  painting  studio. 


900  attend 
sneak  preview 

Almost  900  people  — secondary  school  stu- 
dents and  their  families  and  friends  — came 
to  U of  G Nov.  4 for  a sneak  preview  of  what 
life  is  like  on  campus. 

Fall  Preview  Day,  organized  by  the  Ad- 
missions office,  gives  protential  applicants 
the  opportunity  to  tour  the  campus  and  meet 
with  academic  counsellors,  says  Chuck 
Cunningham,  assistant  registrar,  liaison. 

The  day  began  with  an  information  ses- 
sion in  War  Memorial  Hall  that  included  an 
address  by  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly.  associate 
vice-president,  academic,  and  a panel 
presentation  by  representatives  of  Admis- 
sions. Awards.  Residences  and  the  Counsell- 
ing and  Student  Resource  Centre,  and  faculty 
and  students.  □ 


Our  people 

Chris  Nash,  co-ordinator  of  graduate  student 
teacher  training,  participated  in  the  Forum  on 
Innovative  Programs  to  Prepare  Graduate 
Students  as  Future  Professors  at  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  discussed  the 
course  ‘Introduction  to  Scholarly  University 
Teaching”that  is  offered  at  U of  G. 


Prof.  Jack  Trevors.,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, recently  presented  a paper  on 
‘Elecirotransformation  of  Bacteria”  at  the 
First  International  Conference  on 
Electroporation  and  Electrofusion  in  Woods 
Hole.  Mass.  □ 
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Located  on  the  4th  Roor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 
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Research  news 


Funding 

opportunities 

Law  and  social  issues 

Applications  are  due  Dec.  1 7 for  a pilot  pro- 
gram to  support  problem-oriented,  multidis- 
ciplinary research  into  the  relation  between 
law  and  social  issues  in  Canada.  Funded 
jointly  by  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  developmental  grants  of  up 
to  $10,000,  tenable  for  six  months, 
($130,000  total)  will  be  awarded  to  re- 
searchers through  a national  competition, 
and  can  be  used  to  carry  out  small  research 
projects  that  are  of  an  exploratory  or  pilot 
nature  or  to  establish  networks  of  researchers 
working  in  the  field  of  socio- legal  studies. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  cre- 
ate interdi.sciplinary  methodologies  and  sug- 
gest new  approaches  for  critically  asses.sing 
the  social  consequences  of  existing  laws  and 
the  social  implications  of  new  laws;  to 
promote  the  development  of  working 
relationships  among  researchers  from 
various  disciplines,  fields  of  study  and 
geographic  areas;  to  provide  graduate  stu- 
dent training  opportunities;  to  stimulate  a 
restructuring  of  graduate  programs  in  this 
field  and  to  make  research  results  widely 
available  for  use  by  policy  makers,  legis- 
lators and  the  public. 

Nation  building 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada  and  Multicul- 
luralism  and  Citizenship  Canada  are 
launching  a joint  initiative  — to  a maximum 
of  $60,000  — to  support  a start-of-the-art 
review  of  research  related  to  the  contem- 
porary and  future  issues  and  challenges  of 
nation  building  in  Canada’s  multicultural 
society.  The  purposeof  the  review  is  to  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing  re- 
search and  research  capacity  within  univer- 
sities, other  postsecondary  institutions, 
government,  and  the  private  sector  and  to 
determine  where  significant  needs  and  op- 
portunities exist.  This  review  will  serve  as  a 
first  .step  toward  possible  further  collabora- 
tive activity  between  the  two  organizations, 
with  a view  todeveloping  a stronger  research 
capacity. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  Dec.  17. 

Enhancing  sport 

The  Applied  Sport  Research  Program  is 
designed  to  encourage  applied  research 
within  the  program  and  policy  components 
of  Sport  Canada’s  mandate  and  goal  state- 
ments. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide 
leadership  and  funding  for  research  which 
will  enhance  the  Canadian  sport  system  and, 
in  particular,  the  performances  of  Canadian 
athletes  in  international  competition. 

Applications  will  be  considered  for  re- 
search projects  within  broad  categories  of: 


■ training  methodologies  and  monitoring 
of  training, 

■ program  planning  for  high  performance 
athletes, 

■ health  care  and  medical  monitoring  of 
athletes. 

■ motor  learning  and  skill  development  in 
high  performance  athletes. 

■ competition  strategy  and  tactics, 

■ sociological  issues  in  sport, 

■ coaching  theories, 

■ comparative  sport  systems. 

■ sport  administration, 

■ sport  psychology, 

■ women  in  sport, 

■ violence/fair  play  in  sport,  and 

■ ergogenic  aids  and  doping  control. 

The  deadline  date  for  applications  is  Feb. 

15. 1991. 

Environmental  research 

The  Environment  Canada-St.  Lawrence 
Centre/Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  Research  Partnerships 
Program  will  provide  equal  funding  for 
university  research  projects,  up  to  a total  of 
$500,000.  The  main  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  support  graduate  students  and  postdoc- 
toral fellows  working  in  disciplines  and  on 
projects  consistent  with  the  priority  research 
needs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre. 

The  program  is  open  to  environment-re- 
lated research  proposals  in  the  areas  of  en- 
gineering or  the  natural  sciences,  excluding 
the  health  sciences.  Research  priorities  will 
centre  on  dynamics  of  toxic  substances 
(transportation,  sedimentation  and  bioac- 
cumulation), mechanisms  and  indicators 
relating  to  the  contamination  and  recovery 
of  aquatic  ecosystems  and  ecotoxicology. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  no  later 
than  Feb.  1.  1991. 

Northern  health  resources 

An  invitation  for  proposals  is  being  issued 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  to  estab- 
lish a Northern  Health  Human  Resources 
Research  Unit,  consisting  of  a partnership  of 
scientists  and  health  care  providers,  planners 
and  consumers,  to  conduct  research  into  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  health  human 
resources  in  the  North,  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  a lasting  and  substantial 
capability  for  health  research  of  relevance  to 
Ontario  based  in  the  North. 

The  unit  will  be  jointly  .sponsored  by 
Lakehead  University  and  Laureniian 
University,  and  will  be  located  in  physical 
space  made  available  by  these  institutions  on 
one  or  both  campuses. 

There  will  be  information  sessions  for  in- 
dividuals or  groups  planning  on  preparing  an 
application,  however,  limited  information  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Research,  Ext.  6927. 

Mineral  resource  issues 

The  Centre  for  Resource  Studies  is  a 
cooperative  research  institute  established  at 


NEED  A POSTER  FAST? 

• presentations  • classroom  use  • poster  sessions  ♦ flipcharts 
Your  81/2  X 11"  original  can  be  enlarged  to  a 23  x 32"  size 
and  printed  in  either  black  or  red-While  You  Wait 


For  more  information 
or  to  request  a poster 
print,  please  call  the 
Instructional  Support 
Group,  Ext.  2427. 
Room  200, 
Blackwood  Hall. 
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Queen’s  University  and  sponsored  by  the 
federal  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources  and  The  Mining  Association  of 
Canada.  Its  function  is  to  improve  under- 
standing of  the  complex  questions  and  issues 
underlying  policies  related  to  all  mineral 
resources  other  than  oil  and  gas. 

Proposals  are  being  accepted  from 
academics  and  professional  researchers  with 
an  interest  in  mineral  economics  or  mineral 
policy  in  such  disciplines  as  economics  and 
political  science,  public  administration  and 
public  policy,  law  and  business,  geography 
and  environmental  sciences,  policy  and 
economic  aspects  of  geosciences  and 
mineral  engineering  and  technology 
management. 

For  more  information  on  the  above 
programs,  call  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Research,  Ext.  6927.  □ 


Personnel 

report 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  9,  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Animal  Health  Technician  Helper,  Animal 
Care  Services;  temporary  full-time  to  Sept. 

30,  1991.  Hiring  range:  $337.74  to 
$364.94  per  week. 

Technician,  Department  of  Pathology; 
temporary  part-time.  Salary:  $ 1 0 per  hour. 

The  folio  wing  posilions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Telephone  Accounts  Clerk/Bookkeeper, 

Department  of  Residences.  Salary  Range: 
$368. 1 4 minimum;  $42 1 .79  job  rate  (level 
5);  $5 19.54  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Chris- 
tie Lane,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  On- 
tario NIG  2W1  or  telephone  836-4900. 

Retirements 

Prof.  Dave  Amott,  Food  Science,  retired  July 
19. 

Prof.  Doug  Cunningham.  Environmental 
Biology,  retired  Aug.  3 1 . 

Bob  McCuen,  Mail  Services,  retired  Aug. 

31.  □ 


Fair  November 
expected 
to  draw 
thousands 
of  shoppers 

Artisans  from  as  far  away  as 
Manitoba  and  Nova  Scotia  will 
gather  in  the  University  Centre  this 
week  for  the  annual  craft  ex- 
travaganza — Fair  November. 
From  Nov.  15  to  18,  customers  can 
purchase  crafts  directly  from  some 
of  Canada’s  best  artisans. 

On  sale  this  year  will  be  wood- 
work, quilting,  leather,  jewelery, 
pottery,  preserves,  toys,  puppets, 
handknit  sweaters,  painted  cloth- 
ing, weaving,  stained  glass, 
sheepskin,  handmade  soap,  forged 
metal,  blown  glass  and  Christmas 
decorations. 

Admission  to  the  fair  is  free.  Fair 
November  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday. 

For  more  information  call  Ext. 
3902.  □ 


Religion 
in  review 

Thursday,  Nov.  15:  Catholic  Mass. 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533,  lunchtime  Bible 
Study,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  317.  Christian 
Ecology  Study  Group,  4:10  p.m.,  UC 
333.  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship 
Meeting.  7:30  to  9:00  p.m..  Horticulture 
240. 

Friday,  Nov.  16:  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533.  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch, 
11:45  a.m.  to  1 p.m.,  PCH. 

Womanspirit,  noon,  UC  332.  Muslim 
Friday  Prayer,  I p.m.,  UC  533. 

Sunday,  Nov.  18:  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m..  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  200. 
Monday,  Nov.  19:  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC533. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  20:  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
p.m.,  UC533. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  21:  Morning  Prayer, 
8:10  a.m.,  UC  533.  Immanuel  Fellow- 
ship Meeting,  5:00  p.m.,  rides  leaving 
from  UC  information  desk. 

If  you  have  any  items  for ‘Religion  in 
Review, ’’send  them  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry office.  UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909. 


French-language  colleges 
proposed  by  MCU 


Colleges  and  Universities  minister  Richard 
Allen  has  released  a pair  of  reports  calling  for 
two  new  French-language  colleges  and  says 
he  will  be  making  recommendations  to 
Cabinet  based  on  the  reports. 

According  to  a Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Uiiiversities  press  release  Nov.  2,  the  repons 
were  prepared  by  two  advisory  commissions 
created  in  April  1990  and  chaired  by  Jean- 
Louis  Bourdeau. 

‘French-speaking  Ontarians  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  an  excellent 
education  in  their  own  language,”says  Allen. 

The  minister  says  he  will  also  be  seeking 
the  co-operation  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  development  of  a viable  financial  cost- 
sharing agreement. 

The  reports  recommend: 

■ the  creation  of  an  autonomous  French- 
language  college  for  the  North  and  a 
board  of  governors  with  responsibility 


for  its  creation  as  soon  as  possible; 

■ the  creation  of  an  autonomous  French- 
language  college  in  central/south- 
western Ontario  to  serve  this  region  by 
September  1 99 1 and  the  appointment  of 
a board  of  governors  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  college  no  later  than 
February  1991. 

■ that  both  colleges  be  given  an  exclusive 
mandate  for  French-language  services 
and  programming  in  their  catchment 
areas; 

■ that  special  funding  be  provided  to  cover 
start-up  costs,  program  development 
and  capital  costs; 

■ that  a provincial  council  on  French-lan- 
guage college  services  be  created,  and, 

■ that  appropriate  measures  to  taken  to 
offset  any  ill  effects  the  creation  of  the 
colleges  might  have  on  existing  bilin- 
gual institutions.  □ 
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$25  million  launches 
second  phase  of 
Sulawesi  Project 


A $24.8-milJion  contract  has  been  signed  by 
the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  and  the  University  for  the 
second  phase  of  the  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project.  The  Honourable 
Monique  Landry,  minister  for  external  rela- 
tions and  international  development,  gave 
the  official  go-ahead  for  Phase  2 of  the 
project  during  a news  conference  held  in  the 
Faculty  Club  Nov.  19. 

Also  present  was  His  Excellency 
Poerwanto.  the  Indonesian  ambassador  to 
Canada,  who  applauded  co-operation  be- 
tween Canada  and  Indonesia  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  Phase  I.  President 
Brian  Segal  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  University 
and  Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  director  of  the 
Sulawesi  project,  outlined  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  Essentially  a human  resource 
development  program.  Phase  I began  in 
1 984  and  continued  work  begun  in  1 974.  Its 
purpose  was  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
rural  populations  in  the  two  southern  provin- 
ces of  Sulawesi.  Phase  2 expands  the  project 
into  the  central  and  northern  provinces.  It 
began  in  May  1990  and  will  run  for  five 
years. 

The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development  will  provide  technical  ser- 
vices and  training  to  the  project  by  employ- 
ing 14  long-term  Canadian  advisers  and  30 
short-term  Canadian  and  Indonesian  ad- 
visers based  in  Sulawesi.  These  advisers 
work  with  planning  boards  (known  as  BAP- 
PEDA)  in  Sulawesi  and  promote  projects 
that  benefit  the  rural  people.  The  advisers 
also  help  develop  the  analytical  capacity  of 
the  Indonesian  agencies  and  aid  in  estab- 
lishing databases. 

The  project  promotes  'bottom-up  plan- 
ning," which  allows  village  people  to  have 
input  into  development  projects.  The  vil- 
lages create  project  lists  and  plans,  which 
then  go  to  higher  government  levels.  CIDA 
has  agreed  to  contribute  up  to  $9.2  million 
for  a small  projects  fund.  If  projects  sub- 
mitted by  villages  and  others  are  chosen, 
CIDA  absorbs  a portion  of  the  costs  and  the 
Indonesian  government  pays  the  remainder. 

The  small  project  fund  is  in  addition  to  the 
$24.8  million  to  be  used  to  support  the  ad- 
visers and  to  train  officers  on  the  planning 
boards  in  Sulawesi. 

The  Sulawesi  project  also  supports  the 
process  of  'Swadaya,”  which  involves  the 
people  directly  in  development  projects.  For 
example,  if  a village  is  supplied  with  a new 
water  pump,  the  villagers  build  it  themselves 
from  supplied  parts. 

Projects  funded  by  CIDA  in  Sulawesi 
range  from  wells  to  scholarships  to  data 
collections. 

Before  the  contract  for  Phase  2 could  be 
signed,  the  management  was  required  to  test 
project  activities  against  Senate’s  new 
guidelines  for  involvement  in  international 
activities.  The  project  was  the  first  on  cam- 
pus to  be  reviewed  in  light  of  the  new 
guidelines.  In  future,  any  international  en- 
deavors of  the  University  will  be  subject  to 
endorsement  by  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Centre  for  International  Programs, 
which  will  review  proposals  along  these 


guidelines.  Regular  monitoring  by  project 
personnel  and  external  and  independent  as- 
sessors has  convinced  the  University  that  the 
project  is  beneficial  for  the  rural  people  of 
Sulawesi. 

The  project  intends  to  increase  emphasis 
on  environmental  issues  in  Phase  2 by  im- 
plementing a sustainable  development 
strategy  in  Sulawesi.  This  would  pay  special 
attention  to  the  issues  of  deforestation  and 
reforestation.  □ 


First  mourn... 
then  work 


U of  G to  remember  Montreal 
massacre,  (see  story,  page  3) 


Library  celebrates 

The  U of  G Library  held  the  official  open- 
ing for  its  newly  renovated  areas  Nov.  12. 
Top:WeUington  County  warden  Doreen 
Hostrawser  and  President  Brian  Segal 
cut  the  ribbon  to  the  renovated  area  as 
guests  look  on. 

Left:  Jim  McAlpine,  representing  Uof 
G*s  Parents'  Program,  left,  presents  a 
cheque  for  $31,500  to  chief  librarian 
John  Black.  The  money  will  be  used  for 
new  acquisitions. 

Pholos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


Archive  librarian  Nancy  Sadek,  left,  shows  renovated  special  collections  area  to 
Doreen  Hostrawser,  warden  of  Wellington  County;  Jim  McAlpine,  representative 
of  the  Parents'  Program;  and  President  Brian  Segal.  In  the  background  arc  Marilyn 
Robinson,  director  of  Development;  and  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic. 
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U of  G and  Hasanuddin  University  faculty  are  involved  in  a rural  development  agreement 
between  the  two  institutions.  Sitting,  left  to  right,  are  Hasanuddin  faculty  Junus  and 
Solo.  Standing;  Raharjo  of  U of  H;  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-president,  academic; 
Prof.  Michael  Moss,  chair  of  Geography;  Julianto;  Prof.  Clive  Southey,  Economics;  and 
Prof.  Narinder  Kaushik,  Environmental  Biology.  Absent  are  Prof.  Andy  Gordon,  En- 
vironmental Biology;  and  Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  Geography. 

Another  Sulawesi  project  in 
rural  development  continues 


Nominations  called 
for  chancellor 


The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  University 
became  vacant  April  24  with  the  death  of 
Edmund  C.  Bovey. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  regulations 
governing  the  election  of  chancellor,  the 
Senate  Executive  Committee  is  again 
seeking  nominations  for  the  post 

All  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  consider  appropriate 
persons  for  the  post  and  to  make  nomina- 
tions. Persons  who  submitted  names  in 
response  to  the  first  call  for  nominations, 
issued  May  29,  are  encouraged  to  recon- 
sider their  earlier  choice  in  light  of  the 
statement  of  criteria  that  follows  and  to 
resubmit  the  names  of  suitable  candidates. 

At  its  Oct.  16  meeting,  Senate  advised 
the  executive  committee  that  the  office  of 
chancellor  shouldbe  bestowed  on  a person 
who  confers  prestige  on  the  University  — 
this  criterion  must  be  met.  There  should  be 
a reason  to  believe  the  individual  in  ques- 


tion will  offer  a commitment  to  the 
University;  the  candidate  should  possess  a 
sympathy  for  and  a knowledge  of  the 
academic  community;  he  or  she  should 
possess  an  appropriately  warm  per- 
sonality and  be  Canadian.  Nominees 
should,  at  a minimum,  meet  these 
qualifications. 

The  chancellor's  term  of  office  is  three 
years  and  is  renewable.  The  nominee  must 
ordinarily  be  a resident  of  Ontario. 

All  nominations  must  include  the  sig- 
jialure  of  the  nominator  and  a seconder. 
The  nominee  .should  not  be  aware  that  he 
or  she  has  been  nominated.  All  nomina- 
tions are  considered  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  confidence  and  those  ap- 
proved are  recommended  to  Senate  on  a 
secret  ballot. 

Nominationsshould  be  submitted  to  the 
University  Secretariat.  UC  Level  4,  by 
Dec.  14.  □ 


U of  G recently  entered  into  the  second  year 
of  an  agreement  with  Hasanuddin  University, 
Ujung  Pandang,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia,  on  a 
program  of  institutional  strengthening  for  in- 
tegrated rural  development  in  Sulawesi. 

The  key  areas  for  of  the  strengthening  are 
regional  planning,  resource  economics  and 
environmental  studies,  says  Prof.  Michael 
Moss,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
and  director  of  the  project.  It  encompasses 
curriculum  improvements,  development  of 
resource  materials  and  development  of  re- 
search strategies. 

The  first  year  of  the  project  involved  U of 
G faculty  travelling  to  Sulawesi  to  identify 
curriculum  issues  in  particular  areas  related 
to  rural  planning  and  development.  In  the 
current  phase,  professors  from  Sulawesi  are 
here  at  U of  G to  work  with  faculty  on 
specific  issues.  And  four  Indonesian 
graduate  students  are  now  studying  on  cam- 


pus as  part  of  the  program. 

The  Guelph  faculty  will  travel  back  to 
Indonesia  to  see  the  curriculum  put  in  place 
during  the  third  year,  and  grad  students  from 
Guelph  will  also  make  field  visits.  Moss  says. 

The  program  is  a spinoff  of,  but  separate 
from,  the  Sulawesi  Regional  Development 
Project.  It  is  funded  by  the  educational  in- 
stitutions program  of  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Agency  (CIDA)  and 
involves  the  departments  of  Economics,  En- 
vironmental Biology  and  Geography,  and 
the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  □ 


EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY 


The  University’s  working  group  on  employee 
morale  is  offering  a prize  for  the  departments 
that  have  the  highest  rates  of  return  of  the 
Employee  Morale  Survey.  Virginia  Gray,  a 
member  of  the  working  group,  says  the  prize 
is  an  incentive  for  people  to  lake  part  and  a 
way  of  acknowledging  departments  who 
have  participated.  ‘We  want  to  recognize  in 
a tangible  and  fun  way  those  people  who  have 
helped  us  do  our  job,”she  says. 

Several  departments  will  share  the  prize 


Your 

department 
could  win ! 


which  is  an  hour-long  skating  party  with 
refreshments  Jan.  23,  1991  at  the  arena’s 
gold  rink.  President  Brian  Segal  will  lace  up 
his  skates  and  join  in  for  the  fun  and  a brief 
ceremony,  says  Gray. 

In  the  works  for  nearly  a year,  the 
Employee  Morale  Survey  was  sent  to  all 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  The  survey  is 
designed  to  gain  input  from  the  University 
community  so  the  working  group  can  make 
recommendations  to  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Council  on  ways  to  improve  morale 
at  the  University.  □ 


It^s  Hospitality  Services 
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Food  Services  is  changing  its  name  to 
Hospitality  Services. 

The  new  name  is  intended  to  more  ac- 
curately describe  the  department’s  commit- 
ment to  its  customers.  Department  officials 
say  ‘food  is  only  part  of  good  customer  ser- 
vice. Hospitality  Services  strives  to  provide 
fast,  courteous  service  and  a good-quality 
product  at  competitive  prices  in  clean, 
pleasant  suiroundings  in  an  environmentally 
responsible  manner.” 

The  department’s  customer  services  and 
commitments  include: 

■ Meals  and  snacks  for  more  than  14,000 
students,  faculty  and  staff  seven  days  a 
week. 

■ Meals  and  banquets  for  summer  con- 


ferences. 

■ Support  of  student  organizations  and 
special  campus  activities,  such  as  orien- 
tation, College  Royal  and  the  Com- 
munity Barbecue. 

• A nutrition  co-ordinator  to  encourage 
good  eating  habits  through  information, 
promotions  and  contests. 

■ Promoting  good  communication  be- 
tween customers  and  management 
through  student  advisory  committees, 
comment  cards  and  surveys. 

■ Environmental  action  through  recy- 
cling, re-using  and  reducing. 

■ Guaranteed  customer  satisfaction. 
Hospitality  Services  invites  comments 

from  its  customers.  □ 


Terry  McGlynn,  sales  manager  of  m^or  accounts  for  Bell  Information  Systems, 
presents  a cheque  for  $15,000  to  Marilyn  Robinson,  director  of  Development.  This 
is  the  fourth  instalment  of  Bell  Canada’s  $75,000,  five-year  pledge  to  the  University’s 
general  building  fund.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 
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Service  to  remember  Montreal  massacre 


by  Marla  Konrad, 

Staff  writer 

U of  G will  honor  the  memory  of  1 4 women  who  died 
last  Dec.  6 in  a violent  shooting  at  the  Universite  de 
Montreal’s  Ecole  Polytechnique.  All  members  of  the 
Guelph  community  are  invit^  to  attend  a memorial 
service  Dec.  6 in  the  University  Centre  Courtyard  and  an 
open  forum  Dec.  7 in  UC  103,  both  at  noon. 

The  gathering  Dec.  6 is  meant  to  be  ‘h  service  of 
healing  and  hope,”  says  Peggy  Patterson,  chair  of  the 
University’s  Gender  Relations  Committee,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  two  events. 

Both  follow  the  theme  ‘First  mourn.  Then  work  for 
change.”The  memorial  service  will  give  students,  staff 
and  faculty  the  opportunity  to  remember  the  women 
who  were  gunned  down  by  a man  who  stormed  into  a 
classroom  at  Montreal’s  engineering  school  a year  ago; 

‘In  last  year’s  service  we  focused  on  mouming,"s^ys 
Patterson.  ‘This  year  we  will  mourn,  and  then  look  at 
how  to  move  forward  in  the  area  of  relations  between 
men  and  women.” 

Healing  the  wounds  of  the  past  and  moving  forward 
are  two  of  the  goals  of  the  GenderRelationsCommittee, 
a broad-based  University-community  group  whose 
mandate  is  to  foster  open  and  honest  communication, 
understanding  and  trust  between  men  and  women.  The. 
committee  had  its  beginnings  as  an  ad /toe  grcAip  which 
was  formed  immediately  after  the  Montreal  massacre 
last  year  to  put  together  a memorial  service. 

‘It  was  decided  that  the  service  last  year:  was  an 
important  first  step,  but  we  realized  we  ne^ed  to  learn 
from  the  University  of  Montreal  that  good  gender  rela- 
dons  don’t  just  happen,”  says  Patterson.  Tn  order  to 
develop  a campus  climate  to  support  healthy  gender 
relations,  we  felt  attention  would  need  to  be  paid  to  this 
area  in  a planned  way.” 

Heather  Heath,  fellow  committee  member  and 
employment  and  educational  equity  administrator,  says 
it  is  crucial  to  have  input  from  both  men  and  women  on 
such  a committee.  ‘We  have  to  strive  not  to  be  female- 
dominated  or  one-sided.  Historically  there  has  been  a 
one-sided  approach  to  identifying  and  eliminating  in- 
justices based  on  sex,  but  that  often  creates  a backlash 
and  excludes  men  from  the  process.” 

Heath  and  others  hope  that  by  incorporating  men 
and  women  students,  faculty,  staff  and  administrators 
on  the  committee  that  gender  relations  won’t  remain  a 
women’s-only  issue.  ‘We  want  to  make  these  discus- 
sions open  and  accessible  to  both  men  and  women  and 
to  incorporate  men’s  experience  as  well.  I hope  that  as 
men  and  women  openly  discuss  the  harmful  effects  of 
sexism,  we  can  come  up  with  constructive  ways  to 
eliminate  it.” 


The  service  Dec.  6 will  begin  when  students  arrive 
at  the  UC  courtyard  after  a two-hour  march  from 
Guelph’s  town  hall.  The  march  has  been  organized  by 
Students  Against  Sexual  Assault  and  Women  in  Crisis. 

After  a moment  of  silent  remembrance,  President 
Brian  Segal,  staff  members  and  students  will  discuss  the 
fears  associated  with  the  events  of  last  December,  and 
the  reconciliation  and  healing  of  the  present.  Members 
of  the  audience  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute and  respond  with  their  feelings  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  service. 

In  addition,  students  from  the  School  of  Engineering 
will  unveil  a plaque  and  share  plans  for  a garden  in 
memory  of  the  women  engineering  students  who  died. 

For  die  following  day,  the  Gender  Relations  Com- 


mittee has  planned  an  open  forum  and  panel  discussion. 
‘The  purpose  of  the  panel  discussion  is  to  share  ideas  of 
how  members  of  the  community  can  work  together  for 
more  positive  relations  between  the  genders”  says 
Heath. 

Elsewhere  in  Canada,  other  universities  will  com- 
memorate the  day  with  services  and  memorials.  At 
Queen’s  University,  for  example,  Dec.  6 has  been 
declared  an  official  day  of  mourning  and  examinations 
and  classes  have  been  suspended  for  the  day.  In  addi- 
tion, employee  groups  on  campus  are  sponsoring  a drive 
to  raise  funds  for  an  annual  bursary  to  a needy  female 
engineering  student.  A candlelight  vigil  and  memorial 
service  are  also  in  the  planning  stages. 


The  killings  changed  our  campus 


The  December  events  at  Gtielph  are  just  two  of  the 
many  campus  initiatives  stemming  from  die  Montreal 
plingSi  Acewding  to  Brian  Sullivan,  aSodate  vice- 
president,  student  aff^rs,  the  massacre  hei^tened 
awareness  of  Concerns.  ‘Vk^t  it  did  wastofdcus 
Md  accel^te  ^e  efforts  we  were  already  making,”he 
sa^Tt  ihade  us  take  a freshiwk  at  security:” 

Shortly  after  the  incident  last  year,  the  president's 
7 executive  group  askdi  the  Dej^rtment  of  Security 
Services  for  a review  of  security  measures  at  Guelph. 
The  review  resulted  in  a number  of  new  measures  to 
ensure  perronal  safety  at  the  University.  Among  the 
recommendations  were  improvements  to  campus 
lighting,  changing  the  emergency  telephone  number  to 
2000  for  easy  remembrance,  improving  security  in 
residences  — securing  ground-floor  apartments  and 
providing  two-way  radios  for  porters,  disseminating 
police  statistics  on  a regular  basis  and  installing  emer- 
gency phones  around  campus.  All  of  these  measures 
are  now  either  in  effect  or  underway,  says  Ron  Mc- 
Cormick, head  of  Security  Services. 

The  Central  Student  Association  has  also  added  its 
efforts  to  the  security  cause.  As  part  of  his  portfolio.  Ted 
Rush,  eSA  vice-president,  internal,  deals  with  campus 
safety  and  student  concerns  and  chairs  the  Safety 
Awareness  Committee. 

Before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Rush  hopes  to  have 
begun  an  escort  walk-home  program,  whereby  a stu- 
dent from  anywhere  on  campus  can  call  a central 
number  in  the  evening  and  be  picked  up  and  escorted 
to  another  campus  destination  by  two  other  students. 
The  walk-home  service  will  likely  run  until  2 a.m. 


Jifonday  to  Saturday. 

Another  of  Rush’s  plans  for  a campus  safety  audit 
occurs  tonight.  ‘We’re  getting  together  students  to  do  a 
night-time  walk  around  the  campus  to  see  any  poten- 
tial danger  areas  and  then  we’ll  make  some  recom- 
mendations,”hesays.  Last  summer.  Physical  Resources 
conducted  a similar  walk. 

Rush  hopes  to  have  a dozen  or  more  student  volun- 
teers join  him  on  the  two-hour  walk  tonight,  which 
begins  at  9 p.m.  from  the  CSA  office.  Following  the 
walk,  he  will  present  a report  to  the  Safety  Awareness 
Committee  and  the  CSA  Board  of  Directors  outlining 
areas  where  changes  could  be  made. 

Laurie  Hall.  CSA  women’s  commissioner,  is  one  of 
the  student  members  on  the  Gender  Relations  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  her  duties  on  the  committee,  she 
answers  student  questions  about  women’s  issues,  and 
often  refers  students  to  other  counselling  centres  in  the 
University  and  Guelph  communities.  She  is  also  on  the 
committee  of  Students  Against  Sexual  Assault.  She  is 
pleased  with  the  initiatives  of  the  past  year,  but  hopes 
that  even  more  educational  efforts  will  follow.  ‘We're 
on  the  right  track,  but  I’d  like  to  see  even  more,"  she 
says. 

Heath  agrees.  “All  of  these  efforts  are  good.  But  we 
still  need  to  address  the  root  of  the  problem,  which  is 
sexism  and  sexist  attitudes.  I hope  the  efforts  of  the 
Gender  Relations  Committee  will  encourage  the 
University  community  to  examine  those  aspects  of 
academic  culture  that  create  a hostile  climate  between 
men  and  women.”  □ 


Fine  Art  students  satisfied 
with  improvements  to 
Hayes  Avenue  studios 


The  University  administration  is  renting  an 
additional  2,000  square  feet  of  space  at  its 
Hayes  Avenue  temporary  fine  art  facility  and 
undertaking  other  measures  to  address  stu- 
dent concerns  about  space,  health  and  safety 
issues. 

The  move  comes  in  response  to  a request 
by  Board  of  Governors  for  the  administration 
to  deal  with  concerns  presented  to  the  board 
by  students  at  its  September  meeting. 

The  additional  space  will  be  used  for 
storage  and  offices,  which  will  help  alleviate 
overcrowding  in  studios,  says  Prof.  Ron 
Shuebrook,  chair,  Fine  Art.  A light  has  been 


installed  at  the  rear  of  the  building  for  safety. 
Students  will  have  access  to  the  building  at 
night  and  on  weekends;  they  are  asked  to  use 
a buddy  system  to  promote  personal  security. 
Paid  monitors  will  be  there  to  open  the  build- 
ing at  set  times. 

Modifications  were  made  lo  the  ventila- 
tion system  and  faculty  have  agreed  not  lo 
use  certain  chemicals,  and  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Is  con- 
ducting air  sampling  tests. 

‘A  substantial  amount  of  money  has  been 
spent  to  make  improvements,”  Shuebrook 


Another  bit  of  Scotland  in  the  archives 


says.  ‘In  my  opinion,  we  have  better  tern- 
porary  facilities  than  the  pennanent  facilities 
a lot  of  art  departments  have  at  other  institu- 
tions in  Canada.” 

Representatives  of  the  Fine  Art  Network 
(FAN)  sent  a letter  to  Shuebrook  and  other 
administrators  expressing  thanks  for  the  im- 
provements. ‘We're  satisfied  with  the 
measures  taken  so  far  and  with  the  efforts 
they’re  continuing  to  make.”  says  student 
Lois  Ward,  president  of  FAN.  □ 

The  library  has  acquired  a rare  work  by 
the  19th-century  Sottish  writer  James 
Hogg  (1770-1835),  author  of  the  classic 
Confessions  of  a Justified  Sinner.  The 
new  acquisition.  The  Spy.  A Periodical 
Paper  of  Literary  Amusement  and  In- 
struction,  is  a satiricaljoumal  Hogg  used 
(writing  under  several  pseudonyms)  to 
attack  his  literary  enemies.  This  copy  of 
the  journal  is  of  particular  interest  be* 

cause  it  is  heavily  annotated  by  Hogg,  says 
Prof.  Catherine  Kerrigan,  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  Looking  over  a 
copy  of  the  library’s  latest  addition  to  its 
Scottish  studies  collection  are,  standing, 
left  to  right,  acquisitions  librarian  Tim 
Sauer,  English  professor  Catherine  Ker- 
rigan and  graduate  students  Gordon 
Bambrick  and  Jeffrey  Jones.  Seated  is 
graduate  student  John  Harmon. 

Correction 

In  last  week’s  story  on  Branion 
Plaza,  a line  was  inadvertently 
dropped  at  the  end  of  page  I . The 
‘Brown”quoted  in  the  article  is  Al 
Brown,  director  of  Physical 
Resources.  □ 
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Soil  scientists  use  land 
to  treat  industrial  waste 


by  Kelly  McNiven 

Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Research 

Intensely  managed  soil  can  digest  a surprising 
amount  of  organic  industrial  waste. 

That’s  what  U of  G soil  scientists  have 
discovered  following  a three-year  1and- 
famiing’project  involving  oily  carbon- based 
waste  from  industries  near  Sarnia’s  Chemi- 
cal Valley. 

In  field  tests  near  Sarnia  and  in  Guelph 
laboratories,  a team  led  by  Prof.  Paul 
Voroney,  Land  Resource  Science,  has  deter- 
mined  that  methodic  management  can 
double  the  speed  of  waste  breakdown  at  land 
treatment  sites. 

Although  a number  of  factors  are  in- 
volved in  the  breakdown  of  waste,  this  re- 
search suggests  that  provincial  guidelines 
governing  the  amount  of  oily  waste  that  can 
be  applied  to  a treatment  site  could  be  in- 
creased by  50  per  cent,  providing  the  site  is 
properly  managed. 

Land  farming  uses  the  living  microbes 
found  naturally  in  soil  to  treat  organic  waste 
material  in  a cost-effective  manner.  The  soil 
microbes  consume  the  complex  organic 
mixture  found  in  oily  industrial  waste,  con- 
verting it  into  a dark,  usable  soil  and  into 
simple,  harmless  materials  like  water  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

Typical  land-farm  sites  are  about  five 
acres.  ‘Small  means  controlled,  well 
monitored  and  managed.”says  Voroney. 

Sites  are  usually  located  near  refineries 
and  drained  accordingly  to  prevent  the 
hazard  of  leaking  waste.  After  a site  expires, 
the  land  can  be  used  for  other  purposes  such 


as  a park  or  sports  field. 

Industries  find  land  farming  attractive  be- 
cause it  isn’t  costly  ($20  a ton)  compared 
with  chemical  waste  incineration  ($100  to 
$200  a ton)  or  mixing  the  waste  with  cement 
and  burying  it  at  a landfill  site  ($50  to  $100 
a ton).  But  because  of  the  relative  newness  of 
this  form  of  waste  disposal,  industries  have 
not  known  how  to  best  manage  land-treat- 
ment sites. 

Voroney  and  his  team  set  out  to  change 
that.  Conventionally,  waste  is  simply  ap- 
plied to  a treatment  site’s  soil  surface  about 
once  a week  during  the  20- week  land  farm- 
ing season  and  mechanically  worked  in  at 
that  time.  But  the  researchers  intervened  by 
spreading  fertilizer  on  the  treated  site. 

Fertilizer  speeds  the  break-down  process 
by  supplying  the  necessary  nutrients  for 
microbe  growth  — mainly  nitrogen  and 
phosphoru.s. 

In  addition,  they  reduced  the  frequency  of 
application  by  60  per  cent,  which  allowed 
them  to  increase  the  volume  because  there 
was  more  time  for  soil-management  techni- 
ques such  as  tilling,  monitoring  soil  nutrient 
levels  and  adjusting  moisture  content  be- 
tween applications. 

‘These  strategies  made  the  site  able  to 
break  down  more  waste.” says  Voroney. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the  Institute 
for  Chemical  Science  and  Technology, 
which  aims  to  enhance  the  international 
competitiveness  of  the  Canadian  chemical 
industry  and  the  international  contributions 
of  Canadian  chemical  research  by  combin- 
ing the  skills  and  resources  of  industry, 
universities  and  government  agencies.  □ 
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CD-ROM  goes  to  school 

The  U of  G Library  and  Admissions  are  providing  100  copies  of  the  library's  listing 
catalogue  on  CD-ROM  — compact  disk,  read-only  memory  — to  secondary  school 
libraries.  One  disk  can  store  up  to  250,000  pages  of  text.  Chief  librarian  John  Black, 
left,  and  Bob  Dirkson,  head  librarian  of  Waterloo  Collegiate  Institute  (WCI),  look 
on  as  Helmut  Erxieben,  head  of  guidance  at  WCI,  tries  out  the  system. 

Phoio  by  Alvin  Ng,  Creative  Services 


Herbicide  resistance 
in  weeds 

a growing  concern 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 


Concerns  about  the  increasing  resistance  to 
herbicides  in  common  Canadian  weeds  have 
brought  together  researchers  at  U of  G,  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba. 

Herbicide  resistance  is  a relatively  new 
phenomenon  in  weeds,  but  it’s  cause  for  con- 
cern because  weeds  are  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  yield  loss  in  agricultural 
crops,  says  Prof.  Chris  Hall.  Environmental 
Biology,  one  of  four  researchers  working  on 
the  project, 

The  three-year  study,  funded  by  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  will  focus  on  herbicide  resistance 
problems  in  green  foxtail,  wild  oats,  chick- 
weed  and  Kochia.  These  weeds  cause  severe 
grain  crop  losses  in  Western  Canada. 

Resistance  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture because  herbicides  have  become  more 
sophisticated  and  target  site-specific,  says 
Hall.  All  it  takes  is  a slight  change  in  the 
makeup  of  the  weed  for  herbicide  resistance 
or  tolerance  to  occur. 

In  comparison,  weed  resistance  problems 
are  less  common  in  the  older  broad- 
spectrum  herbicides  (such  as  2,4-D).  which 
are  still  regarded  to  have  multi-target  sites  of 
action,  he  says. 

Hall  and  Malcolm  Devine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan  will  be  looking  at  the 
changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  plant  as  a 
means  of  increased  tolerance  or  resistance  to 
herbicides.  Two  colleagues  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  will  be  studying  the  genetics  of 
resistance  in  these  weeds. 

Hall  is  especially  interested  in  an  enzyme 
system  responsible  for  detoxification  in 
many  plants.  This  general  system,  known  as 
the  mixed-function  oxidases,  will  allow 


some  weeds  and  crops  to  selectively  detoxify 
certain  herbicides. 

If  this  system  can  be  manipulated,  scien- 
tists would  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
detoxification  process  in  plants  as  a 
mechanism  of  tolerance  or  resistance.  Hall 
says. 

The  two  groups  of  herbicides  being 
studied  are  the  sulfonylureas  and  polycyclic 
alkanoic  acids.  Sulfonylureas  are  generally 
used  for  broadleaf  weed  control;  the 
polycyclic  alkanoic  acids  are  used  for  grassy 
weeds. 

Some  broadleaf  weeds  such  as  chickweed 
have  shown  tolerance  to  sulfonylureas.  Hall 
wants  to  determine  if  this  tolerance  is  caused 
by  enhanced  metabolism  or  by  alterations  in 
a target  site  enzyme. 

He  is  also  interested  in  determining 
whether  enhanced  metabolism  or  alteration 
to  a target  site  enzyme  is  responsible  for  wild 
oats  tolerance  to  a herbicide  called  diclofop. 
Diclofop  (a  polycyclic  alkanoic  acid)  is  used 
to  control  wild  oats  and  green  foxtail  in 
wheat  and  barley. 

Hall  says  the  research  will  also  increase 
understanding  of  the  biochemical  and 
physiological  mechanisms  of  plants,  and  will 
provide  further  knowledge  of  the  mixed- 
function  oxidase  systems,  which  are  current- 
ly not  well  understood  in  plants. 

The  research  may  make  it  possible  for 
scientists  to  add  compounds  to  herbicides 
that  decrease  herbicide  metabolism  in 
weeds,  allowing  agriculturists  to  control  her- 
bicide-tolerant weeds  and  reduce  the  doses 
of  herbicides  currently  used  to  control  weeds, 
he  says. 

NSERC  is  providing  $130,000  a year  for 
three  years  for  the  project.  □ 
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An  industry 
challenged 

Feeding  Canada  is  no  longer  a 
simple  exchange  of  produce  for 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
The  price  of  a sack  of  potatoes  or  a loaf 
of  bread  is  determined  by  a complex 
process  that  incorporates  political  and 
trade  policy  changes,  environmental 
concerns,  trade  competition  and 
marketing  board  restrictions. 

The  most  profound  challenges  to 
Canada’s  food  industry  these  days  are 
the  free  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  and  the  need  to  compete 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  interna- 
tional market. 

Canada  has  traditionally  protected 
its  domestic  market  for  some  com- 
modities by  managing  supply  and  im- 
posing artificial  prices  and  tariffs.  But  it 
has  faced  potentially  ruinous  competi- 
tion while  Europe  and  the  United  States 
battle  for  global  food  trade.  And  there 
are  other  challenges  — consumer 
demand  for  environmentally  friendly 
packaging  and  nutritionally  sound  and 
safer  products,  rising  fuel  costs  and  pol- 
lution concerns. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  taking 
an  active  role  in  the  transformation  of 
Canada’s  food  industry  from  a some- 
what insular  domestic  market  to  one 
that  is  internationally  competitive  and 
environmentally  responsible. 

Working  with  industry  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  the  university 
have  developed  a campus-wide 
strategy  to  respond  to  and  spur  initia- 
tives in  the  food  business.  The  strategy 
calls  for  collaborative  research  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities,  and  redesign  of 
undergraduate  programs  to  respond  to 
industry  changes. 

One  of  the  most  research-intensive 
-iflsiilutiLQCSiin  .Canadajhe  ,Univet;^ty  ©f 
Guelph  is  also  looking  at  innovative 
research  initiatives. 

This  is  an  enormous  undertaking. 
Food  is  a $43-billion-a-year  industry  in 
Canada.  It  touches  every  Canadian  as  a 
consumer,  but  it  also  employs  a huge 
diversity  of  people,  including  farmers, 
meat  packers,  truck  drivers,  canners, 
veterinarians,  scientists  and  those  in- 
volved in  tanning,  packaging  and  phar- 
maceuticals. 

Any  changes  in  the  food  industry  will 
have  profound  ramifications.  It’s  a chal- 
lenge the  University  of  Guelph  has 
recognized  and  is  preparing  to  meet. 

In  this  supplement  to  The  Globe  and 
Mail,  the  University  of  Guelph  presents 
a forum  for  those  involved  in  the  food 
industry  to  address  the  issues  and  chal- 
lenges facing  Canada’s  producers, 
processors  and  distributors. 

In  this  issue 

The  competitive  edge 

The  University  of  Guelph’s  Larry 
Martin  chaired  a federal  task  force  on 
competition  in  the  agricultural 
industry.  He  says  the  rules  must 
change  3 

Investing  in  food 

A banker  reveals  how  to  spark  his 
interest  in  new  food-processing 
ventures  4 

Tailoring  research 
for  industry 

The  University  of  Guelph  responds 
to  the  challenges  facing  the  food 
industry  4 
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Making  the  Right  Moves 


Food  producers 
compete  for  a 
global  niche 

Free  trade  is  forcing 
Canada’s  second  largest 
industry  to  change  - fast 


BY  OWEN  ROBERTS 
University  of  Guelph 

' ANADA'S  $43-biIIion  food  industry 
is  being  shaken  to  its  roots. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  this  country’s 
food-manufacturing  and  processing  sector 
will  undergo  massive  change.  Among  the 
expectations: 

■ Prices  must  drop  to  match  U.S.  prices. 

■ Producers  and  processors  must  reach 
new  levels  of  co-operation. 

■ Companies  and  products  must  change 
face  or  vanish,  as  a multitude  of  new 
ones  rush  in  to  occupy  iheir  niche. 

The  reason?  Being  in  the  food  business  in 

the  1990s  means  competing  in  an  interna- 
tional. global  economy  — what  corporate 
executives  call  “the  new  North  American 
reality  of  competition. 

And  despite  significant  divisiveness  in  the 
food  sector,  it’s  Canada’s  second-largest  in- 
dustry. so  change  is  a matter  of  survival.  But 
it  won’t  come  easily. 

“It  means  working  together  like  we  never 
have  before,’  says  Gerry  Gartner,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Egg  Marketing 
Agency  (CEMA).  “The  grim  reality  is  that  if 
we  don't  have  solidarity  in  the  industry,  we 
won’t  be  around.’ 

The  move  towards  globalization  has 
forced  the  Canadian  food  industry  to  take  a 
piercing  look  at  itself.  Canada  has  a long 
history  of  protecting  its  domestic  industry 
and  managing  the  supply  of  some  com- 
modities with  calculated  prices  and  import 
quotas  designed  to  offset  higher  Canadian 
costs  of  production  for  farmers  and  ensure  a 
steady  supply  of  food  for  consumers.  The 
upshot  was  higher  prices  for  Canadian  food 
companies  conducting  business  in  the  iso- 
lated Canadian  market,  but  with  limited 
horizons,  they  simply  grew  accustomed  to 
higher  prices  and,  for  the  most  pan,  became 
complacent  with  their  lot. 

But  while  Canada  looked  inward,  the 
world  was  moving  by  quickly.  Technologi- 
cal advances  helped  countries  that  were  im- 
porters of  food  (especially  grain)  improve 
their  domestic  production  capabilities  and 
produce  more.  Others  who  were  once  merely 
self-sufficient  became  exporters. 

That  created  other  problems.  Unable  to 
stem  a feed*the  worId  mentality,  major  ex- 
porters like  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  were 
faced  with  mountains  of  excess  production 
and  steadily  shrinking  markets.  So  these 
players  started  dumping  the  harvests  on  to 
the  world  pool  at  rock-bottom  prices, 
launching  themselves  into  a vicious  trade 
war. 


Competition  forced  prices  down  as 
governments  dipped  further  into  theircolfers 
to  support  the  sagging  farm  economy.  Trade 
barriers  were  erected  to  stop  the  entry  of 
competing  foreign  goods.  It  soon  became  a 
top  agenda  item  at  international  round  table 
discussions  on  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  where  govern- 
ments from  around  the  globe  meet  to  solve 
complicated  trade  issues. 

Vicious  trade  war 


The  magnitude  of  the  trade  war  was  high- 
lighted here  when  the  United  States  started 
erecting  barriers  against  imports  of 
Canadian  food.  Despite  Canada's  insularity, 
domestically  produced  goods  had  started 
trickling  southward,  thanks  to  a new  genera- 
tion of  U.S.  consumers  becoming  aware  of 
Canada's  high  standards  for  food  and  em- 
phasis on  quality.  Mostly,  it  was  a matter  of 
filling  market  niches,  something  Canada  ex- 
cels at.  But  that  movement  was  threatened 
when  U.S.  authorities  — pressured  by  an 
angry  American  farm  lobby  — slapped 
countervailing  tariffs  on  Canadian  goixls 
that  were  deemed  unfairly  supported  by 
Canadian  taxpayers. 

Following  fruitless,  bitter  legal  and  politi- 
cal battles,  an  attempt  to  open  the  borders 
was  made  with  the  <Tanada-U.S.  free  trade 
agreement  Through  the  course  of  a 10-year 
phase-in.  the  agreement  is  supposed  to 
remove  the  barriers,  promote  freer  move- 
ment ofgo(xls  between  the  two  countries  and 
generate  a new  entrepreneurial  mood  in 
Canada.  For  many,  it  signalled  the  formal 
arrival  of  the  new  North  American  reality. 

But  some  companies  — particularly  mul- 
tinationals — argue  that  the  free  trade  agree- 
ment is  pointless  if  they  must  continue 
paying  the  made  in  Canada  prices  forsome 
Canadian  commodities.  That’s  what  they 
consider  the  main  issue  in  Canada’s  food 
business.  Competition  is  so  fierce  that  branch 
plants  are  pitted  against  each  other  within 


their  own  companies.  They  say  they  can  'f 
compete  with  their  U.S.  counterparts  or 
parent  companies  if  they  can’t  get  raw 
materials  for  an  equivalent  price. 

“I  can  no  longer  produce  frozen  chicken 
and  turkey  dinners  in  Canada,’  says  David 
Clark,  president  of  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
pany Ltd.  “It’s  to  my  advantage  to  import 
them  from  the  U.S.  (for  distribution  in 
Canada),  and  that’s  a pity.' 

Investors  leery 

And  although  price  support  was  initially 
a noble  idea,  it  may  be  unrealistic  in  the 
global  market.  International  investors  are 
leery;  it  looks  loo  costly  to  do  business  in 
Canada. 

‘I  am  deeply  committed  to  a strong 
economic  future  for  Canada  and  thus  quite 
worried  about  what  is  happening,’  says  Ian 
Murray,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Nestle  Enterprises  Ltd.“In  the  last  six 
months,  several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  investment  in  the  food-processing 
industry  earmarked  for  Canada  has  been 
diverted  or  cancelled.'  He  says  that  con- 
fidence in  the  country  has  seriously  been 
eroded  after  the  failure  of  the  Meech  Lake 
Accord  and  the  Oka  stand-off.  These  events, 
he  says,  are  typical  of  the  mood  of  the  en- 
vironment here  which  has  sent  unfavorable 
signals  about  Canada’s  stability  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. ’We  have  created  an  international 
uncertainty  about  conducting  business  here,’ 
he  said.  “The  industry  is  trying  to  signal  that 
there  is  a real  urgency  in  dealing  with  this.’ 

Clark,  Murray  and  others  — most  notab- 
ly, the  Grocery  Products  Manufacturers  of 
Canada  (GPMC),  an  advocacy  group  for  the 
grocery  manufacturing  industry  — are  cam- 
paigning for  lower  raw  product  prices  that 
they  say  will  be  consistent  with  those  in  the 
United  States.  They  say  some  prices  are  40 
per  cent  cheaper  south  of  the  border. 
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Imports  breach  standards 


Shelagh  Kerr,  vice-president,  technical,  Grocery  Products  Manufacturers  of  Canada: 
Imports  contravene  labelling  guidelines.  Photo  by  bds  Studios 
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'We're  into  a situation  where  the  lowest- 
cost  producer  gets  the  job,"  says  GPMC 
president  George  Fleishmann.  ‘Canadian 
materials  can’t  be  priced  appreciably  higher 
than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
industry’s  fate  hinges  to  a great  extent  on 
what  we  can  do  in  the  next  year  to  change 
this.* 

Adds  Jim  Gordon,  director  of  research 
and  development  for  J.M.  Schneider  Inc.: ‘If 
we  can  equalize  conditions,  we  have  a 
chance,  but  if  we  don't,  the  U.S.  will  pick  us 
apart.  I’m  afraid  it  will  be  a one-way  road  to 
despair.' 

Infighting 

Marketing  boards  and  agencies  agree  on 
the  severity  of  the  situation.'Wecan  ill  afford 
to  be  weak  internally,  fighting  among  our- 
selves, if  we  want  to  be  in  a competitive 
position  internationally,"  says  CEMA’s 
Gartner.  He  admits  there’s  been  some 
rigidity  in  supply  management,  but  like 
many  other  raw  product  producers,  he  thinks 
the  pricing  issue  is  a red  herring.“Being  com- 
petitive means  much  more  than  decreasing 
the  price  of  raw  materials,"  he  says. ‘There’s 
a whole  gamut  of  things  to  consider,  includ- 
ing tax  policy,  economies  of  scale  and 
productivity." 

Once  considered,  there  may  be  items  that 
it  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  produce  any 
longer. ‘I  think  some  Canadian  products  will 
disappear  forever,"  says  David  Newton, 
president  and  CEO  of  Canada  Packers  Inc. 

Despite  the  hoopla  over  raw  product  pric- 
ing, Marshall  Schuyler,  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Vegetable  Growers  Marketing  Board 
(OVGMB),  believes  the  rhetoric  has  sub- 
sided significantly  since  the  matter  landed  in 
the  laps  of  senior  processing  industry  execu- 
tives. 

‘The  tone  is  becoming  more  positive, 
compared  with  a year  ago  when  some 
processors  were  lashing  out,"  says  Schuyler. 
‘As  a result  of  some  of  the  stresses  that 
emerged,  the  processors’  upper  manage- 
ment started  getting  involved  with  negotia- 
tions. They’re  better  informed  now,  and  it’s 
had  a mellowing  effect." 

Partnerships  forged 

‘We  need  to  find  a way  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  entire  supply  chain  if  we  are 
to  be  competitive  in  a global  marketing  en- 
vironment," says  Nestle’s  Murray.  ‘We  must 
replace  distrust  and  self-interest  with  under- 
standing, trust  and  mutual  support.  This  ap- 
plies to  everyone  from  growers  and 
producers  through  processors  and  legis- 
lators. Recent  experiences  lead  me  to  believe 
that  all  of  these  constituencies  are  receptive 
to  this  — now  it's  up  to  all  of  us,  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  growth  but  also  of  sur- 
vival, to  make  it  happen." 

The  mood  has  been  conciliatory  enough 
with  the  OVGMB  to  spark  what  some  in- 
dustry executives  consider  breakthrough 
negotiations  in  the  development  ofsupplier 
partnerships."  For  the  first  time,  processors 
have  been  permitted  independent,  board- 
scrutinized  negotiations  with  producers, 
instead  of  negotiating  en  masse  at  the 
same  table  with  their  competitors. 

It  sounds  elementary  but,  given  the  tradi- 
tional lack  of  co-ordination  that  has  dogged 
the  Canadian  food  industry,  it’s  heralded  by 
executives  like  Campbell’s  Clark  as  being 
revolutionary. 
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“Each  processor  has  different  needs  and 
systems,"  he  says.  ‘Supplier  partnerships 
allow  arrangements  to  be  tailor-made  for  the 
parties  involved." 

These  deals  don’t  necessarily  mean  lower 
prices  to  producers.  Instead,  they  may  call 
for  the  delivery  of  raw  product  over  a longer 
period  of  time,  allowing  processors  to  run 
their  lines  longer  and  generate  greater  cost 
efficiencies. 

Clark  says  arrangements  like  this  help 
keep  processor  costs  down,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  face  of  equalizing 
retail  prices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

‘In  the  next  five  years.  I'll  have  to  offer 
prices  equal  to  those  in  the  U.S.  or  a third- 
party  supplier  will  simply  bring  material  in 
and  sell  it  here,"  he  says. 

Another  potential  solution  to  the 
producer- processor  dichotomy  emerged  in  a 
recent  federal  study  of  supply  management 
that  suggested  a two-tier  price  system  for 
fanners’  production. 

According  to  this  plan,  there  would  be  a 
lower  price  for  processors  — to  mainly 
reflect  the  competitive  pressure  they  face  — 
and  a higher  price  for  consumers  buying  the 
same  commodity  in  fresh  form. 

CEM  A is  an  example  of  that.  Egg  proces- 
sors pay  a lower  price  than  consumers,  but 
say  that  interest  rates,  taxes,  labor  and  ener- 
gy costs  still  make  it  lough  for  them  to  com- 
pete. The  two-tier  system,  as  a widely 
instituted  concept,  may  prove  unpopular 
with  consumers,  who  face  competitive  pres- 
sures of  their  own,  as  well  as  producers,  who 
don’t  want  to  be  blamed  for  causing  the 
increase. 

Ken  Crawford,  executive  director  of  the 
Canadian  Turkey  Marketing  Agency,  says 
the  flaw  in  the  criticism  of  current  supply 
management  practices  is  the  assumption 
that  processors  are  running  their  operations 
as  efficiently  as  possible. 

‘Producers  could  give  away  their 
products  for  free,"  he  says,  “and  you’d  still 
hear  the  same  complaints  about  supply 
management,  even  though  some  processors 
are  paying  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
product  cost  for  packaging.  How’s  a farmer 
supposed  to  alleviate  thatT 

Trim  operations 

Clark  says  the  new  era  of  competitiveness 
has  forced  processors  to  be  more  aware  of 
how  to  trim  their  operations.  His  Toronto 
plant  is  constantly  under  the  microscope  of 
newly  created  worker-driven  management 
teams  that  have  formed  within  the  company 
to  increase  efficiency.  “They’re  at  the  point 
where  they’re  telling  me  what  to  do,"  he  says. 

Before  the  management  teams  kicked  in, 
the  cost  of  production  at  his  plant  was  40  per 
cent  higher  than  at  his  American  counter- 
parts. ‘We’ve  narrowed  that  gap  by  two- 
thirds,"  he  says. ‘We’re  confident  we’ll  close 
it  the  rest  of  the  way  in  the  next  1 8 months." 

At  the  same  lime,  he  has  increased 
production  from  six  million  cases  of  product 
to  10  million  and  expects  that  to  leap  to  12 
to  14  million  by  1992,  with  as  much  as 
one-third  being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Versatile  workforce 

Clark  and  other  forward-thinking 
Canadian  business  leaders  are  looking  at 
Ontario  as  an  ideal  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution point  for  the  entire  Washington- 
New  York-Chicago  triangle,  home  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power  in  North  America. 
They  could,  perhaps,  service  this  area  from 
the  States,  but  not  with  the  same  potential. 

Clark,  for  example,  believes  Canada  has 
a better  trained,  educated  and  motivated 
workforce.  Schneider’s  Jim  Gordon  says 
Canadian  labor  is  also  more  versatile, 
having  historically  responded  to  the  relative- 
ly small  Canadian  market  with  shorter 
production  runs  that  produce  a wide  variety 
of  products  — something  called  ‘flexible 
manufacturing,"  which  is  essential  for  filling 
market  niches.  It’s  considered  an  advantage 
over  U.S.  competitors. 

‘Americans  don’t  understand  our 
market,"  says  Gordon.  ‘They  think  you 


should  build  a big  plant  and  just  pul  through 
one  or  two  items  emphasizing  efficiency 
above  all  else.  But  that's  not  how  our  cus- 
tomers are  used  to  being  serviced." 

Processors  and  producers  both  agree  that 
Ottawa  must  play  a proactive  role  in 
fashioning  the  direction  of  the  agrifood  in- 
dustry. That  message  echoed  loudly  in  Ot- 
tawa last  winter  when  Agriculture  Minister 
Don  Mazankowski  hosted  one  of  Canada’s 
largest  agrifood  gatherings  with  his  Grow- 
ing Together  outlook  conference.  More 
than  1,800  delegates  told  the  deputy  prime 
minister  that  Canada  needed  a new  ap- 
proach in  the  global  market.  He  responded 
with  a complete  review  of  the  federal 
agrifood  policy.  Nationwide  committees  on 
matters  like  food  safety,  transportation  and 
competitiveness  have  started  yielding 
results. 

There’s  a myriad  of  suggestions  about 
what’s  to  be  done.  Jack  King,  president  of  the 
Crop  Protection  Institute  of  Canada,  says 
that  even  before  food  is  produced,  Canadian 
farmers  are  at  a disadvantage  to  their  U.S. 
counterparts. 

The  reason?  Disproportionate  regula- 
tions for  chemical  testing.  Canadian 
authorities  take  five  years  to  review  and 
either  reject  or  register  a new  farm  chemical 
for  use  in  Canada.  The  same  process  lakes 
just  three  years  in  the  Slates.  ‘Automatically, 
farmers  in  the  U5.  — our  closest  competitor 
— have  a two-year  advantage,  and  that’s 
before  farmers  even  start  growing  a crop," 
says  King. 

Then  once  the  crop  is  harvested,  a whole 
new  set  of  government-related  issues  sur- 
face, starting  with  legislation  that  creates 
trade  barriers  between  provinces.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  (lack  of  federal  legislation, 
dissatisfaction  with  federal  legislation, 
desire  to  protect  local  production  from  com- 
petition or  disease),  provinces  have,  over  the 
years,  established  local  legislation  that  is  in- 
consistent with  other  provinces. 


Clark  recalls  having  to  almost  shut  down 
a processing  plant  in  Ontario  for  two  days 
last  summer  because  bureaucrats  were  slow 
in  issuing  him  a licence  to  transport  potatoes 
from  New  Brunswick. 

‘We’re  in  a hard  race  for  economic  sur- 
vival." he  says.  ‘These  absurd  regulations 
were  established  when  global  or  cross-bor- 
der competition  wasn’t  even  thought  of. 
They’re  unreasonable  and  they  have  to  go." 

Policing  imports 

There  is  also  criticism  of  the 
government’s  lackadaisical  approach  to  free 
trade  regulations.  It’s  widely  accepted  that 
Canadian  imports  are  being  closely 
scrutinized  at  the  U.S.  border,  but  Canada  is 
allowing  American  products  in  with  much 
less  discretion. 

“The  government  says  it  wants  free  trade, 
but  it’s  reluctant  to  upset  the  apple  cart,"  says 
Gordon.  ‘It  must  take  a much  tougher  line. 
The  same  rules  have  to  apply  for  U.S. 
products  coming  over  here  as  they  do  for 
Canadian  products  going  to  the  U.S." 

This  dissension  is  levelled  at  everything 
Irom  meat  to  baked  goods.  Shelagh  Kerr, 
GPMC’s  vice-president,  technical,  keeps  on 
her  desk  a bag  of  cook  ies  — purchased  from 
a Toronto  grocery  store  — that  shows  how 
products  regularly  imported  from  the  United 
Stales  into  Canada  contravene  federal 
guidelines  for  product  labelling  and  bilin- 
gualism — guidelines  that  Canadian 
products  must  adhere  to  at  extra  cost. 

The  package  has  no  bilingual  nutritional 
information  and  makes  nutrition  and  health 
claims  that  Canadian  authorities  prohibit 
from  appearing  on  domestic  products. 

‘Consumers  are  not  well  served  because 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  government  to  crack 
down,"  says  Kerr. ‘We’re  policing  ourselves 
well,  but  not  the  imports." 
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Build  on  strengths  for  a competitive  edge 

Larry  Martin,  head  of  the  federal  task  force  on  agricultural  competition,  challenges  the  status  quo 
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University  of  Guelph 

CANADA’S  agricultural  and  food-processing  in- 
jdustries  must  develop  a skilled  labor  force  and 
, sophisticated  marketing  practices  to  compete  in  the 
new  order  of  world  trade,  says  University  of  Guelph  agricul- 
tural economist  Larry  Martin. 

Martin,  the  distinguished  professor  of  agricultural  policy 
in  Guelph’s  George  Morris  Centre,  recently  chaired  a nation- 
al task  force  that  identified  issues  impeding  competitiveness 
in  the  agricultural  industry  and  made  25  recommendations 
to  improve  it.  The  study  waspart  of  a broader  national  review 
of  Canada’s  agricultural  policy. 

The  task  force’s  report,  now  before  federal  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Donald  Mazankowski  and  all  provincial  mini- 
sters, calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  agrifood  competitive- 
ness council  of  farmers,  processors,  distributors,  consumers 
and  the  public.  Appointed  for  three  years  and  funded  jointly 
by  governments  and  industry,  the  council  would  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  achieving  competitiveness  and  formulate  action 
plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  task  force’s  recommen- 
dations, says  Martin. 

The  agrifood  sector  is  under  tremendous  pressure  to  be 
more  competitive,  he  says.  Falling  trade  barriers,  new 
foreign  markets,  globalization,  consumers  concerned  about 
food  safety  and  looking  for  new  products,  and  environmen- 
talists demanding  production  and  processing  methods  that 
don’t  harm  the  natural  environment  are  forcing  the  $43-bil- 
lion-a-year  industry  and  the  nation’s  second-largest 
employer  to  rethink  how  it  does  business. 

New  game,  new  rules 

The  country  faces  dire  consequences  if  new  rules  aren’t 
created,  says  Martin,  who  predicts  that  food-processing 
companies  will  leave  the  country.  “The  bottom  line  is  that  we 
have  to  learn  to  compete  or  get  out  of  the  game,  which  means 
Canadians  will  be  buying  their  products  from  foreign 
markets." 

Martin  says  the  agrifood  business  has  already  started  to 
move  towards  more  world-class,  world-scale  plants  with  big 
investments  in  technology  and  a whole  series  of  smaller, 
labor-intensive  secondary  processing  plants  that  make  the 
final  products  consumers  want. 

The  task  force  says  the  agrifood  industry  can  begin  to 
compete  by  building  on  current  strengths  — excellent  farm 
produce,  know-how  and  technical  skills,  a well  developed 
infrastructure  that  delivers  raw  and  value-added  products,  a 
range  of  climates  that  produces  all  but  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal products,  and  a diversity  in  climate,  products,  culture  and 
people  that  provides  the  background  and  opportunity  to 
respond  to  any  market  situation. 

To  move  ahead,  the  sector  must  change  the  attitudes  of 
participants,  improve  the  relationship  between  suppliers  and 
customers  and  demand  a different  role  for  government,  the 
task  force  says. 


Larry  Martin,  professor  of  agricultural  policy  in 
University  of  Guelph’s  George  Morris  Centre,  chaired  a 
federal  task  force  to  identify  what  is  impeding  agricul- 
tural competition. 
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Change  attitudes 

Martin  views  a change  in  attitude  as  the  most  important 
factor.  He  points  to  the  many  successful  Canadian  agrifood 
companies  that  now  compete  effectively  at  home  and 
abroad,  despite  the  widely  held  impression  that  Canada  can’t 
compete. 

“Someone  forgot  to  tell  them  they  couldn’t  compete,"  he 
says.‘We  need  people  who  know  how  to  put  things  together, 
how  to  respond  to  what  the  market  wants  and  how  to  be 
nimble  and  quick.  We  also  need  more  Canadians  to  believe 
in  their  ability  to  do  these  things." 

Farmers  and  processors  must  improve  their  relationship, 
says  the  task  force.  They  must  work  together  to  link  a diverse 
food  system  more  efficiently,  develop  business  concepts  that 


have  a much  deeper  concern  for  customer  and  supplier  needs 
and  be  constantly  innovative. 

The  point  is  simple,  says  the  task  force:  processors  need 
growers  to  progress,  growers  need  processors,  and  primary 
processors  need  secondary  processors.  Their  interests  are 
mutual,  not  exclusive.  Successful  ventures  are  based  on 
mutual  trust  and  respect  and  are  undertaken  with  the  expec- 
tation that  all  participants  will  benefit 

Government  has  traditionally  played  a central  role  in 
developing  agrifood  policy,  direction  and  regulations,  but 
the  task  force  recommends  that  it  adopt  a role  that  is  more 
nurturing  and  catalytic  and  less  directive  than  in  the  past. 

‘Many  people  in  the  private  sector  want  the  government 
behind  the  scenes,  setting  the  stage,  rather  than  directing.’ 
says  Martin. 

Educational,  research  opportunities 

The  task  force  findings  are  an  opportunity  for  universities 
to  re-examine  their  educational  and  research  roles  in  the 
agrifood  business,  he  says. 

Some  50  per  cent  of  farm  income  In  Canada  comes  from 
exfwrts.  but  no  university  in  Canada  offers  courses  in  inter- 
national agricultural  marketing  in  a land  economics  pro- 
gram. 

Universities  must  also  look  at  what  they’re  teaching  in 
business  and  a^ibusiness  courses  to  make  sure  graduates 
have  the  right  kind  of  training  in  marketing  and  marketing 
management  to  compete  with  American.  Japanese  and 
European  firms,  says  Martin.  And  distance  education  and 
executive  development  must  be  developed  for  people  in  the 
agribusiness  sector  who  want  to  upgrade  or  expand  their 
expertise. 

In  addition,  he  says,  universities  must  build  their  research 
base  in  food  science.  He  notes  that  some  Ontario  universities 
are  sitting  within  100  miles  of  40  per  cent  of  the  food- 
processing capacity  In  Canada. 

‘We  need  more  food  scientists  who  will  focus  research  on 
the  technological  problems  of  the  industry  — storage,  pack  - 
aging,  preservation  and  process  engineering." 


Task  Force  Recommendations 

■ Build  Stronger  links  between  suppliers  and  cus- 
tomers to  enhance  market  development. 

■ Improve  the  productivity  and  cost  structure  of  the 
food-processing  industry. 

■ Improve  the  regulatory  environment. 

■ Clarify  government  objectives  and  establish  an 
open  process  for  granting  funds  to  the  food- 
processing  industry. 

■ Regularly  monitor  factors  affecting  competitive- 
ness. 

■ Establish  a process  to  consult  with  the  private 
sector  and  act  on  factors  affecting  competitive- 
ness. 


Propping  up  failing  companies  called  unfair  competition 


■ From  Page  2 

Kerr  says  there’s  a further  injustice  in 
product  labelling.  Whereas  Canada 
demands  just  a package  sticker  bearing 
bilingual  nutritional  information  for  a 
product  to  gain  entrance  to  Canada,  the 
United  States  requires  complete  repackag- 
ing, an  added  expense  and,  comparatively, 
an  unfair  regulation. 

And  although  governments  are  called  on 
regularly  for  assistance,  there  are  other  in- 
stances where  governments  can  help  by  not 
helping.  Governments  try,  for  example,  to 
support  the  agrifood  industry  with  loans  to 
help  struggling  companies  stay  afloat,  but 
these  only  serve  as  a form  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, says  Gordon. 

“It’s  tough  trying  to  compete  openly  in  a 
free  market  when  it  isn’t  really  free,"  he  says. 
“The  government  is  providing  support  to 
those  who  should  fall  out." 

The  food  industry  is  facing  a multitude  of 
other  issues  as  well.  Among  them  are: 

■ The  environment:  Kerr  says  the  struggle 
in  the  food  industry  about  packaging 
puts  processors  in  a difficult  position.  On 
one  hand,  consumers  are  demanding 
convenient  food,  but  at  the  same  time. 


they  want  companies  to  use  less  packag- 
ing. ‘In  some  cases,  though,  packaging 
can’t  be  reduced  further  if  safety  is  to  be 
maintained,"  she  says. 

Transportation:  Canada  Packers  presi- 
dent Newton  predicts  massive  changes 
in  food  distribution  systems  — from  the 
ill-planned  chaos  that  now  plagues  the 
industry  to  a consolidated  warehousing 
system.  The  warehouses  he  envisions 
are  distribution  outlets  where  manufac- 
turers deliver  their  goods  and  retailers 
make  one-stop  shopping  trips.  It 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  processors  to 
run  a massive  fleet  of  trucks  all  over, 
while  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of 
shipping  and  receiving  space  needed  at 
retail  outlets.  The  consolidated 
warehouses  would  also  provide  services 
like  butchering  and  packaging,  further 
eliminating  retail  .space  requirements. 
“It’s  an  industry  unto  itself  in  the  U.K.." 
says  Newton.  And  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  on  the  road  has  strong 
environmental,  traffic  and  highway 
maintenance  implications. 

Niche  markets:  Finding  a market  niche 
and  filling  it  will  continue  to  be  the 


Canadian  processing  sector’s  strength, 
says  A1  Brash,  vice-president  of  opera- 
tions for  Silver  Creek  Brewery 
(Sleeman’s)  in  Guelph.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  Ontario  beer  market,  for  ex- 
ample, is  dominated  by  two  giants,  leav- 
ing about  30  microbreweries  grappling 
for  the  remainder.  But  even  getting  one 
per  cent  of  that  market  represents  $25 
million  in  sales.  ‘Fill  the  niche  in  your 
local  market  first,"  says  Brash.  ‘If  your 
local  market  pays  the  rent,  the  export 
market  will  fill  the  rest." 

Wages:  Wages  and  benefits  paid  to 
Canadian  workers  far  surpass  those  paid 
to  their  U.S.  counterparts.  This  results  in 
a belter  educated  and  motivated 
workforce  but  widens  the  gap  between 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  two 
countries.  What  some  multinational 
companies  call  ‘generous’  Canadian 
worker  benefits  further  exacerbate  the 
spread. ‘Companies  will  either  go  to  the 
wall  on  this  or  face  major  strike  situa- 
tions," says  Newton.  ‘People  have  to  be 
more  realistic  about  being  paid  for  what 
they  do." 


I Food  safety:  ‘We  haven't  told  our  story 
in  the  past,"  says  CEMA’s  Gartner. ‘but 
Canadian  government  regulations  and 
inspections  for  food  safely  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world."  He  says  it’s  impor- 
tant to  prove  to  consumers  why  they 
should  have  confidence  in  their  food,  but 
it’s  also  important  to  let  them  know  what 
they  can  do  for  food  safety. ‘Most  safely 
problems  are  related  to  home  prepara- 
tion, not  processing,"  he  says. 

Service:  Wilhelm  HuberSr.,  president  of 
Filler  Sausages  and  Delicatessens  Ltd. 
and  a director  of  the  Canadian  Meat 
Council,  says  consumers  will  see  service 
improve.  A Canadian  “plus"  will  be  the 
way  a domestic  company  services  retail 
outlets  and  its  customers,  which  he  says 
should  be  superior  to  arm’s-length  ser- 
vicing by  a foreign  company.  Adds 
Craig  W.  Rothwell,  vice-president  of 
agriculture  for  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce:  ‘Farmers  and 
processors  must  be  responsive  to  con- 
sumers. The  recurring  theme  is  price,  but 
they  have  to  grow  and  process  things 
that  consumers  want  to  buy." 
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Tailoring  research  to  meet  industry’s  needs 

The  University  of  Guelph  adopts  a strategy  to  sharpen  the  food  industry’s  competitive  edge 


Larry  Milligan,  the  University  of  Guelph’s  vice-president  for  research:  University  and 
industry  must  work  together.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  University  of  Guelph 


AS  a leader  in  agrifood  science, 
education  and  research,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  has  forged  a strategy 
to  sharpen  Canada’s  competitive  edge  in  the 
food  industry. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Food  Council, 
composed  of  the  university’s  leading  re- 
search scientists  and  professionals,  calls  for 
more  responsiveness  to  the  food  industry’s 
needs.  The  strategy  is  designed  to  provide  ^e 
technology  and  skilled  personnel  that  the 
restructured  Canadian  food  industry  will 
need  to  compete  in  a global  marketplace, 
says  Larry  Milligan,  Guelph’s  vice-president 
for  research. 

Spur  innovation 

“If  we  can  use  the  challenges  facing  the 
food- processing  sector  to  spur  innovation 
and  upgrading  in  all  its  activities  from 
marketing  and  process  management  to  new 
product  development  and  production  tech- 
nologies, we  can  look  forward  to  a secure 
future  for  the  sector  and  others  that  we  affect 
by  it  — production  agriculture,  advertising 
and  transportation,”  says  Milligan. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  acting  on 
industry  input  to  be  certain  of  providing  the 
needed  graduates,  research  capability  and 
forum  for  identifying  and  addressing  issues 
that  require  collective  action,  he  says. 

Adds  university  president  Brian  Segal: 
‘We  believe  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  focus 
Canada's  research  resources,  solve 
problems  for  industry  on  a proprietary  basis 
and  orchestrate  competitive  industrial  con- 
sortiums to  develop  and  diffuse  new  tech- 
nologies.” 

Provide  the  education 

The  university's  strategy  has  three  basic 
objectives; 

■ to  provide  skilled  personnel  with 
relevant  knowledge; 

■ to  develop  technologies  that  will  lead  to 
the  products  and  processes  of  the  future; 
■ to  diffuse  technologies  essential  to  com- 
petitiveness in  future  markets. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  made  a 
campus-wide  commitment  to  the  food  in- 


dustry. Skills  ranging  from  marketing  and 
consumer  studies  to  physics  and  immunol- 
ogy concentrate  on: 

■ foods  important  for  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention; 

■ science  and  engineering  in  the  food  sys- 
tem; 

■ economics,  management,  marketing 
and  business  in  the  food  system;  and 

■ consumer  education,  communications 
and  issues  in  the  food  system. 

In  addition,  the  university  is  expanding  its 
graduate  food  programs,  particularly  in  the 


applied  aspects  of  science,  business  and 
management. 

Initiate  the  research 

The  university  has  developed  a portfolio 
of  interrelated  research  initiatives  that  are 
reflected  in  its  teaching  programs. 

“There  must  be  a strong  influence  of 
forefront  research  activity  in  the  way  we 
educate  our  graduates,”  says  Milligan.  “The 
industry  needs  problem  solvers,  individuals 
who  understand  how  research  relates  to 
business  success.” 


This  portfolio  includes  technology  for 
competitive  food  product  development  and 
manufacturing,  business  and  regulatory  is- 
sues in  the  food  system  and  nutrition  re- 
search in  relation  to  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention. 

Innovate  with  industry 

For  industrial  interaction,  two  functions 
are  emphasized.  Contract  research  is  under- 
taken to  solve  immediate  problems  and  to 
develop  or  adapt  technologies  on  a 
proprietary  basis  for  industrial  firms. 
Strategic  research  provides  the  technologies 
that  will  be  fundamental  to  industry  innova- 
tion and  upgrading  in  the  long  term. 

The  university’s  research  projects  are  in- 
creasingly focused  on: 

■ consumer  demands  for  safe,  fresh,  nutri- 
tionally wholesome  food; 

■ cost  competitiveness  in  the  North 

American  free  trade  area;  and 

■ environmental  concerns. 

This  requires  the  development  and  ap- 
plication of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies and  a greater  understanding  of  food 
materials  science.  The  University  of  Guelph 
is  the  home  of  the  major  food  science  and 
engineering  research  group  in  Canada,  and 
is  therefore  ideally  poised  for  this  challenge. 

The  university  has  created  its  own  food 
technology  research  organization  to  col- 
laborate with  industry,  other  institutions  in 
the  national  food  network,  such  as  the 
Manufacturing  Research  Corporation  of 
Ontario,  other  universities  and  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

In  support  of  that,  the  university  will  build 
a $5-miI!ion  food  technology  development 
and  transfer  facility,  which  will  include  a 
$2-million  meat  technology  research  unit. 

The  new  facility  will  concentrate  oh 
proving  bench-scale  experiments,  assem- 
bling demonstration  systems  and  testing  new 
equipment  concepts.  It  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  industry  to  test  new  products  or 
processes  on  a proprietary  basis  and  will 
house  laboratories  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate training  and  upgrading  courses  for 
industry  personnel. 


IN  VESTMENT/Ban/fers  value  research  initiative 

How  one  bank  decides  to  lend 

RESEARCH-driveninnovation  is  imperative  for  Canadian  companies  jockeying 
for  position  in  the  global  food  market 

Creative  management  plans  with  clearly  defined  research  and  development 
strategies  are  essential  for  securing  financial  assistance  in  any  sector.  But  the  realign- 
ment of  the  food  industry  in  the  face  of  free  trade  underlines  the  need  for  methodic, 
progressive  planning,  says  A.  Scott  Carson,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Imperial 
Bank  of  Commerce’s  food,  retail  and  consumer  products  group. 

“Decisions  to  lend  to  a company  are  largely  based  on  the  fundamental  strength  of 
the  business  and  the  calibre  of  the  managers’  judgment,”  says  Carson.  ‘Innovation  and 
flexibility  are  essential.” 

The  bank  looks  for 

■ how  tightly  companies  can  control  their  costs; 

■ how  efficiently  they  can  manage  their  production  processes; 

■ how  they’re  contending  with  industry  realities;  and 
■ how  forward  thinking  they  are. 

‘Part  of  being  forward  thinking  is  having  a healthy  self-awareness,”  says  Carson. 
‘When  you  look  at  how  well  a company  will  survive,  you  look  at  its  research  and 
development  capacity  and  ability  to  create  new  products.  Our  main  focus  is  cash 
generation,  but  a research  and  development  strategy  is  a part  of  what  we  want  to  see 
in  an  innovative  management  plan.” 

He  says  good  managers  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they’ve  thought  carefully 
about  the  future  of  their  industry.  That  means  grasping  the  implications  of  pressing 
issues  and  responding  with  research  and  development  plans  showing  how  they’ll 
compete  in  a north-south  market. 

‘The  main  issue  in  the  food  industry  is  competition,”  he  says.  ‘How  well  we  as 
Canadians  do  depends  on  how  innovative  and  flexible  management  can  be.” 

Banks  have  confidence  in  the  food  industry.  Unlike  other  sectors  such  as  automotive, 
retail  or  real  estate,  food  is  not  easily  affected  by  swings  in  the  economy. 

‘People  need  to  eat.  no  matter  what  the  economy,  so  processors  still  need  to  supply 
thern  with  products,”  says  Carson. ‘What  they  plan  to  supply  them  with  is  what  we’re 
looking  at  in  a management  plan.” 


The  giant  food  industry 

Food  is  the  second  biggest  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada.  Trailing  only  transpor- 
tation equipment  in  sales,  it  generates  about  $43  billion  annually  — or  1 3.5  per  cent 
of  all  Canadian  manufacturing  revenue. 

Except  for  British  Columbia,  Ontario  and  New  Brunswick,  the  food  industry  leads 
manufacturing  in  each  province.  According  to  1987  figures  — the  most  recent  — 
from  Statistics  Canada,  it  even  beats  the  petroleum  industry  in  Alberta. 

In  B.C.,  food  languishes  in  third  place  after  wood  and  paper  products  industries.  In 
Ontario,  it’s  a mere  shadow  of  the  transportation  equipment  industry.  And  in  New 
Brunswick,  it  again  falls  in  line  behind  pulp  and  paper. 

The  food  industry  employs  197,000  people,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
workforce  in  all  manufacturing.  The  biggest  employers  are  manufacturers  of  meat 
and  poultry,  fish  and  bakery  products.  The  average  annual  salary  of  a food  industry 
employee  is  $25,000. 

The  annual  profit  in  the  food  industry  is  about  1 8 per  cent  after  costs  are  covered 
for  salaries  and  wages,  fuel,  electricity,  materials,  supplies  and  goods  for  resale.  The 
biggest  expense  — almost  69  per  cent  of  sales  — is  for  materials  and  supplies.  The 
smallest  bill  is  for  power  — 1.3  percent. 
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Thousand-year-old  cedars 
could  hold  answers  to 
global  warming  trend 


by  Margaret  Boyd, 

Media  Relations 

The  entire  Niagara  escarpment  is  an  undis- 
turbed old-growth  forest  containing  a 
‘treasure  trove’bf  climatic  information  dating 
back  1,000  years. 

‘It’s  like  finding  buried  treasure,”botany 
professor  Doug  Larson  says  of  recent  find- 
ings that  include  trees  more  than  1 ,000  years 
old.  ‘Providing  we  can  cross-date  the  trees,  it 
can  give  a climate  reconstruction  of  at  least 
1 ,000  years,  perhaps  1 ,500  years.” 

Reconstructing  climate  could  help  scien- 
tists understand  the  warming  trend  known  as 
the  greenhouse  effect,  says  Larson.  The  ear- 
liest temperature  records  date  to  1840  but 
cross-dating  could  reveal  weather  patterns 
back  to  the  year  500.  ‘It  is  still  possible  the 
warming  trend  is  natural,”he  says.  ‘Our  re- 
search could  help  resolve  this  issue.” 

Larson’s  findings  are  an  exciting  develop- 
ment of  earlier  research  of  old-growth  trees 
along  the  escarpment.  In  1 988,  eastern  white 
cedars  estimated  to  be  700  years  old  were 
found  at  a site  near  Milton.  At  that  time,  it 
was  not  known  if  old- growth  trees  were  con- 
fined to  isolated  sites.  However,  a 1989  sur- 
vey found  the  entire  length  of  the  escarpment 
forest  — from  Tobermory  to  Grimsby  — 
predates  pioneer  settlement.  The  forest  is 
undisturbed  because  it’s  inaccessible  to  log- 
gers, says  Larson. 

‘The  fact  the  forest  is  there,  with  little 
disturbance  by  humans  or  fire,  is  significant,” 
says  research  associate  Peter  Kelly. 

Also  significant  is  evidence  the  forest  is 
twice  as  old  as  previous  estimates.  This  sum- 
mer, Kelly  found  dead  tree  material  of  1 ,032 
years  old,  as  well  as  preserved  trees  that 
could  have  lived  on  the  escarpment  4,000 
years  ago. 

In  fact,  dead  trees  found  at  the  base  of 
escarpment  cliffs  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
valuable  than  living  trees,  says  Kelly.  If  they 
predate  living  trees  by  several  hundred  years, 
cross-dating  could  be  extended  significantly. 
Also,  cross-sections  obtained  from  dead 
trees  are  more  accurate  and  more  easily  ob- 
tained than  core  samples  from  living  trees. 
No  living  trees  have  been  cut  for  research. 

‘The  discovery  we  now  have  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a living  old-growth  forest  with  its 
dead  ancestors, ’’says  Larson. 


Dendrochronology  — the  study  of  tree 
rings  — can  reconstruct  climate  only  if  large 
numbers  of  old  trees  can  be  found.  Larson 
now  believes  the  escarpment  forest  will  pro- 
vide these  samples. 

Preliminary  cross-dating  efforts  thissum- 
mer  were  successful.  A tree-ring  index  for 
one  site  dating  back  400  years  was  easily 
produced  by  the  Lamont- Doherty  Geologi- 
cal Observatory  in  Palisades,  N.Y.  Com- 
puterized cross-dating  is  normally  a 
time-consuming  process,  but  the  escarpment 
samples  matched  very  quickly.  North 
American  tree  ring  expert  E.R.  Cook  has 
expressed  interest  in  cross-dating  the  trees 
across  a longer  time  period,  says  Larson. 

‘Cook  said  the  demonstrated  ability  to 
cross-date  is  a de  facto  proof  of  a climate 
signal.  The  work  will  allow  us  to  determine 
the  similarity  of  present-day  warming  to  past 
episodes  of  natural  climate  change,”  says 
Larson. 

The  researchers  are  hopeful  that  another 
discovery  — of  dead  logs  buried  under  tons 
of  debris  at  the  back  of  a cave  above  Geor- 
gian Bay  — may  reveal  more  information 
about  the  escarpment  forest.  The  logs,  dis- 
covered under  natural  rock  fall  in  caves  20 
to30  metres  above  Georgian  Bay,  are  cur- 
rently being  carbon  dated.  They  could  be 
4,000  years  old  because  the  caves  were 
formed  that  long  ago.  when  the  sea  level  was 
higher.  Because  of  this,  they  too  could  be 
included  in  the  tree-ring  cross-dating. 

It  is  important  to  preserve  the  forest  — 
dead  and  living  trees  — for  future  research 
purposes,  says  Larson. 

He  thinks  conservation  authorities  and 
trail  clubs  have  a ‘fesponsibiUty"to  heighten 
public  awareness  about  the  escarpment. 
‘Recent  reports  suggest  climbers  have  done 
extensive  damage  in  areas  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Milton.  While  this  damage  has  been 
exaggerated,  it  is  fair  to  say  interest  in  rock 
climbing  is  expanding,”says  Larson.  ‘Efforts 
must  be  made  to  tightly  regulate  this  ac- 
tivity.” 

The  Ontario  Heritage  Foundation 
provided  $25,000  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council  provided 
$30,000  in  support  of  the  research.  Addi- 
tional funding  is  crucial  for  the  continuation 
of  the  project,  he  says.  □ 

Photos  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 


A cross  section  of  a 1 ,000-year-old  eastern  white  cedar. 


Faculty  publications  to  be  honored  at  reception 


OAC  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Research,  are  holding  a wine  and  cheese 
reception  Dec.  10  to  honor  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  books  on  international  rural 
agriculture  by  faculty  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Prof.  Anthony  Winson’s  book.  Coffee 
and  Democracy  in  Modem  Costa  Rica,  ex- 
amines how  Costa  Rican  society  has 
developed  differently  than  other  Centra! 
American  republics. 

Prof  Frans  Schryer's  Ethnicity  and  Class 
Conflict  in  Rural  Mexico  is  a case  study  of  a 
recent  peasant  uprising  in  an  ethnically 
diverse  region  of  Mexico  and  the  intercon- 


nectedness of  class,  culture  and  social  or- 
ganization. 

Prof  Hans  Bakker  is  editor  of  The  World 
Food  Crisis'  Food  Security  in  Comparative 
Perspective,  which  evolved  out  of  proceed- 
ings from  a food  crisis  conference  held  on 
campus  in  1 986.  It  presents  a program  to  end 
world  hunger  outlined  by  John  Mellor  of  the 
International  Food  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute. 

The  reception  will  be  held  in  Room  442 
of  the  University  Centre  from  7 to  9 p.m.  The 
University  community  is  invited  to  attend. 
RSVPat  Ext.  3895.  □ 


A hiking  trail  along  the  Niagara  escarpment  shows  the  effect  of  repeated  human  traffic 
— no  new  growth  to  replace  the  forest  vegetation. 


Because  of  its  ability  to  adapt  to  severe  climatic  conditions,  this  c 
on  bare  rock  on  the  Niagara  escarpment  near  Milton.  Prof.  Doug  I 
succumbed  to  the  severe  drought  conditions  experienced  in  1988. 
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Briefly 


Humanities  lecture 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Humanities  As- 
sociation of  Canada  presents  the  second  in  its 
1 990/9 1 series  of  lectures  Nov.  23  when  Prof. 
Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  explores  ‘Why  Conser- 
vation is  Unsuccessful  and  Unnatural"  at  8 
p.m.  in  Room  1 17  of  the  Axelrod  building. 
The  lecture  is  free  for  association  members, 
$5  for  non-members. 

Pathology  seminar 

Michel  Morin,  chair  of  the  pathology  depart- 
ment in  the  veterinary  school  at  Saint- 
Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  will  speak  Nov.  23  on 
‘Severe  Catarrhal  and  Proliferative 
Pneumonia  of  Swine:  A Newly  Recognized 
Syndrome"at  9: 1 0 a.m.  in  Room  1434,  Clini- 
cal Studies.  The  seminar  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Pathology  and  OM  AF  Vet 
Lab  Services. 

An  elephant  at  U of  G 

Popular  children’s  entertainers  Sharon,  Lois 
and  Bram,  stars  of  The  Elephant  Show,  will 
perform  two  concerts  Nov.  23  at  5 and  7 p.m. 
at  the  twin-pad  arena.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
$1 1.50,  and  are  available  at  the  UC  box  of- 
fice, Sam  the  Record  Man,  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe,  Stories  Children’s  Bookstore  and  the 
Comer  in  Stone  Road  Mall.  The  concerts  are 
sponsored  by  the  University  Centre  and 
Skarralt  Promotions. 

Dance  and  help  kids 

The  Central  Student  Association  and  the  Kids 
Can  Play  Association  of  Guelph  are  sponsor- 
ing a charity  ball  Nov.  23  from  9 p.m.  to  1 
a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Proceeds  will  sup- 
port Kids  Can  Play’s  efforts  to  ensure  that 
young  people  have  equal  opportunities  to  get 
involved  in  cultural  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. Tickets  are  $ 1 4 in  advance  at  the  UC 
box  office  or  $ 1 6 at  the  door. 

Want  to  make  music? 

Musicians  are  being  sought  for  a new  sym- 
phony orchestra  involving  students  and 
members  of  the  wider  Guelph  community. 
The  symphony  is  a student- initiated  project 
being  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Music  and  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council.  Players  for  the  string  section  are 
especially  needed.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Department  of  Music  office  at  Ext.  3 1 27 
during  business  hours  or  Russell  at  Ext. 
78327  evenings. 

Flying  on  her  own 

The  University  Centre  presents  Cap>e  Breton 
singer  Rita  MacNeil  in  concert  Nov.  24  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  twin-pad  arena  for  her  only  ap- 
pearance in  the  Guelph-Kitchener-Waterloo 
area.  Tickets.  $19.50  and  $23.50,  are  avail- 
able at  the  UC  box  office,  Sam  the  Record 
Man,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  the  Comer  in 
Stone  Road  Mall. 

Input  on  agrofinance 

The  Agricultural  Finance  Review  Commit- 


tee, a special  committee  set  up  by  the  Ontario 
legislature,  is  holding  public  hearings  across 
the  province  to  seek  input  on  financial  issues 
facing  farmers,  including  high  interest  rates 
and  low  commodity  prices.  Nearby  locations 
for  the  hearings  are  Dec.  6 in  Brantford  (Best 
Western  Brant  Park  Inn)  and  Dec.  14  in 
Toronto  (Regal  Constellation  Hotel).  For 
more  information,  call  416-326-9893  or 
write  to  Agricultural  Finance  Review  Com- 
mittee. 10th  floor,  801  Bay  Sl,  Toronto  M7A 
1B4. 

Literary  talk 

Author  Anita  Desai  will  be  on  campus  Nov. 
30  to  discuss  ‘Women  and  Fiction  in  India”at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  talk  is 
presented  by  the  Department  of  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  and  the  College  of  Arts. 

Volunteer  swim  coaches  needed 

Volunteer  coaches  are  needed  for  the  Guelph 
Ontario  Special  Olympics  swim  team.  Prac- 
tices are  Fridays  from  5:30  to  6:30  pju  at  the 
YMCA  on  Sp^vale  Avenue.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  843-5 1 97  after  5:30  p.m. 

Food  security  seminar 

The  final  session  in  the  Centre  for  Food 
Security’s  public  seminar  series  will  be  held 
Nov.  29  when  Prof  Rosalind  Gibson,  Family 
Studies,  Sian  Fitzgerald  and  Elaine  Ferguson 
discuss  their  studies  in  Malawi,  Ghana,  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  Guatemala  in  ‘Trace 
Mineral  Studies  in  Developing  Countries." 
The  seminar  runs  from  3:10  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
Room  107  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

Ibsen  at  the  Inner  Stage 

The  Department  of  Drama  presents  a 
production  of  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt, 
directed  by  John  Lingard,  at  the  Inner  Stage 
Nov.  25  to  Dec.  1.  The  Nov.  25  matinee 
performance  begins  at  2 p.m.;  evening  perfor- 
mances begin  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $4.50  for 
the  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  shows, 
and  $5.50  for  performances  Thursday 
through  Saturday.  The  Nov.  26  performance 
is  a special  fund-raising  event  for  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts,  cost  $8.  Tick- 
ets are  available  at  the  UC  box  office  and  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe.  Monday  show  tickets  are 
also  available  from  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
office,  836-3280. 

Discussing  rural  extension 

The  Department  of  Rural  Extension  Studies 
is  holding  a colloquium  Nov.  30  when  Prof 
Glen  Filson  speaks  on  ‘Differences  in  South- 
western Ontario  Farmers’  Attitudes  Toward 
Sustainability”  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  101  of 
the  MacLachlan  building. 

Benefit  concert 

There  will  be  a benefit  concert  for  the  AIDS 
Committee  of  Guelph  and  Wellington  Coun- 
ty Dec.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 
Church.  It  will  feature  mezzo-soprano 
Patricia  Harton-McCord,  pianist  Brian 
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McDonagh,  organist  Patricia  Phillips  and 
duo  pianists  Leslie  Kinton  and  James  Anag- 
nason.  The  program  will  include  works  by 
Bach,  Schubert,  Dvorak,  Poulenc,  Richard 
Strauss  and  William  Albright.  Tickets,  $10 
general,  $8  for  seniors  and  students,  will  be 
sold  at  the  door. 


Listen  to  music 

The  Department  of  Music’s  free  noon-hour 
concert  series  continues  Nov.  22  with  the 
Epos  Trio,  featuring  cellist  Ingemar  Ohlsson, 
violinist  Jaroslav  Sonsky  and  pianist  Anders 
Kilstrom.  The  first  program,  at  12:10  p.m., 
will  feature  Beethoven’s  ‘Trio  No.  I in  E flat 
major”and  Schostako wich’s  ‘T rio  No.  I .’’Pro- 
gram D at  1:10  p.m.  features  Dvorak’s  ‘Trio 
in  F minor.”The  guest  performers  Nov.  29  are 
the  Three  Centuries  Festival  Singers,  con- 
ducted by  Noel  Edison.  The  concerts  are  held 
at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
the  whole  family  continues  Nov.  25  with 
‘Spirits  of  the  Woods”  and  concludes  Dec.  2 
with  ‘Preparation  for  Winter.”Meet  at  2 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  The  Tues- 
day evening  tour/talk  series  for  adults  con- 
tinues Nov.  27  with  ‘The  Future  of  Guelph’s 
Trees”  with  Ron  Kelly.  It  begins  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre  at  7 p.m.  There  is  a special 
workshop  for  adults  on  natural  Christmas 
and  winter  ornaments  at  the  nature  centre 
Nov.  29.  Cost  is  $ 1 0;  register  at  Ext  3932  by 
Nov.  22. 


CUSO  bazaar 

CUSO’s  popular  Third  World  Bazaar  returns 
to  the  University  Centre  courtyard  Nov.  22  to 
24.  Hours  are  1 1 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Nov.  22,  10 
a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Nov.  23  and  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Nov.  24.  Volunteers  are  needed  — if  you’re 
interested,  call  the  CUSO  office  at  Ext.  6205. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  popular  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  has  returned  to  The  Arboretum  with  a 
production  of  Noel  Coward’s  Blithe  Spirit, 
directed  by  Joan  Howell.  Several  performan- 
ces are  scheduled  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  performance  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $32.50  and  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office,  Ext  3940. 

Christian  farmers  meet 

The  Christian  Farmers  Federation  of  Ontario 
is  holding  its  annual  convention  and  banquet, 
‘Managing  in  the  ’90s,”Nov.  29  at  the  Italian 
Canadian  Club,  1 35  Ferguson  Sl  Prof.  Gerry 
Hofstra,  Environmental  Biology,  is  the 
keynote  speaker. 

The  convention  runs  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.;  the  banquet  begins  at  5:30  p.m.  Con- 
vention tickets  are  $20;  banquet  tickets  are 
$20.  To  order,  call  837- 1 620  by  Nov.  23. 


Grad 

news 


The  final  examination  of  David  Alves, 
Population  Medicine,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  3 at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  1642,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
with  a committee  meeting  to  follow  in  Room 
2527,  Population  Medicine.  The  thesis  is 
‘Calf  Health  and  Productivity  of  Beef  Cow- 
Calf  Herds  in  Ontario.”  Alves’s  adviser  is 
Prof.  Wayne  Martin.  Interested  members  of 
the  University  community  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. □ 


Joanne  Faught 


Internal  auditor 

For  Joanne  Faught,  U of  G’s  new  internal 
auditor,  coming  to  work  in  an  educational 
setting  was  a natural  offshoot  of  her  interest 
in  academics. 

Faught  was  part  of  the  accounting  team 
from  Ernst  & Young  that  conducted  an  ex- 
ternal audit  for  York  University,  something 
that  exposed  her  to  the  way  university  ad- 
ministrations function. 

After  receiving  her  B.Comm.  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1 984,  Faught  com- 
pleted her  chartered  accountant  designation 
while  working  for  the  accounting  firms  of 
Price  Waterhouse  and  Ernst  & Young.  She 
then  took  a supervisory  position  at  the 
Canadian  office  of  Garrett  Canada,  an 
aerospace  division  of  the  Allied  Signal  group 
of  companies. 

Before  coming  to  Guelph,  Faught  was 
working  towards  her  MBA  at  York  — some- 
thing she  hopes  to  continue  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  once  she  settles  down  in 
Guelph.  Faught  currently  lives  in  Oakville, 
but  is  hoping  to  move  here  in  the  near  future. 

So  far,  she  finds  herself  enjoying  the  cam- 
pus and  all  it  has  to  offer.  ‘I  am  new  to 
Guelph.  I haven’t  had  a chance  to  look 
around  as  much  as  I would  like  to,  but  I arri 
very  impressed  with  the  University’s 
facilities,”  she  says.  ‘I’m  slowly  finding  out 
about  all  that  is  available  — it  is  certainly 
very  impressive.” 

‘I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
education  field,”  she  says.  Besides  being  ‘Al- 
ways interested  in  learning,”Faught  says  she 
is  fascinated  with  universities  on  a profes- 
sional level.  University  goals  are  different 
from  those  in  private  industry,  she  says.  ‘In  a 
university  environment  you  have  a higher 
goal  — the  advancement  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  through  research  and  educa- 
tional programs.” 

Despite  differing  goals,  Faught  says  she 
sees  strong  similarities  between  universities 
and  private  industry.  For  example,  "fiscal 
responsibility  is  still  required.”In  private  in- 
dustry, the  aim  is  to  try  to  maximize  profit  — 
usually  by  expanding  sales  and  controlling 
costs,  while  in  a university  setting,  ‘you  try  to 
maximize  funding  and  spend  it  as  effectively 
as  possible,” she  says. 

And  that’s  where  the  internal  auditor 
comes  in.  Faught  says  her  role  is  to  establish 
and  implement  programs  to  review  the  ac- 
counting, financial  and  other  operating  pro- 
cedures at  U of  G.Forexample,  several  times 
each  year,  Faught’s  department  reviews  and 
tests  some  of  the  enrolment  records  to  ensure 
that  all  the  necessary  controls  are  in  place. 
This,  in  turn,  ensures  that  the  funding  sub- 
missions to  the  government  are  accurate. 

Faught,  along  with  her  assistant,  Ray 
Pero,  and  a staff  auditor,  first  conduct  statis- 
tical sampling  and  then  review  selected 
items  to  ensure  accuracy.  Then  they  make 
recommendations  to  management  about  al- 
ternative procedures  for  areas  where  im- 
provement is  needed.  □ 
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Co-operation  can  produce 


vintage 

program 

Universities  and  businesses  can  both  benefit 
from  more  interaction  and  co-operation,  says 
winemaker  Donald  Ziraldo. 

There  are  many  areas  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage for  both  sectors,  such  as  research, 
continuing  education  and  professional 
development,  says  Ziraldo,  a 1971  graduate 
of  OAC.  who  was  on  campus  last  week  as  an 
entrepreneur-in-residence. 

‘We  don’t  need  more  advisory  commit- 
tees — there  should  be  real  interaction,  like 
this  (entrepreneur-in-residence  program),” 
he  says.  The  opportunity  to  be  on  campus  for 
a whole  week  is  a lot  more  thorough  than  just 
a single  committee  meeting  would  be.  Ziral- 
do, co-founder  of  Inniskillin  Wines  Inc.,  ad- 
dressed classes  in  several  departments,  as 
well  as  high  school  students,  and  gave  a 
public  lecture  Nov.  14  on  entrepreneurship 
in  the  21st  century.  He  says  many  of  the 
students  he  met  show  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  that’s  necessary  for  success.  There’s  a 
much  wider  age  range  among  students  than 
when  Ziraldo  was  a student  — ‘they  have  a 
good  sense  of  where  they  want  to  go  and 
what  they  want  to  do,”he  says. 

That  kind  of  savvy  isbecoming  even  more 
essential  in  the  Canadian  wine  industry, 
which  is  facing  unprecedented  challenges  as 
a result  of  the  free  trade  agreement  and  the 
general  liberalization  of  world  trade.  Suc- 
ceeding in  that  environment  means  being 
able  to  adapt. 

Inniskillin  has  examined  its  future  course 
through  a strategic  plan,  Ziraldo  says. 
Developing  export  markets  is  a major 


Donald  Ziraldo 


Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 

priority,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  company’s  original  mission  — ‘lo  make 
premium-quality  wines.” 

Increasing  export  sales  isdifficult  because 
many  people  don’t  have  the  same  impres- 
sions of  Canadian  wines  as  they  do  of 
Californian  and  French  vintages,  but  Ziraldo 
is  ready  for  the  challenge.  He  chairs  the 
Vintners  Quality  Alliance,  set  up  to  assure 
high  quality  of  the  product  and  to  keep  con- 
sumers informed. 

‘We  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  we  can  do 
it  better  — how  we  can  respond  to  con- 
sumers,”he  says.  Marketing  Canadian  wine 
is  ‘J>art  of  the  inherent  challenge  of  making 
Canada  great.”  □ 


Obituary 

Donald  Upton 


Donald  Upton,  founder  of  U of  G’s 
former  Department  of  Psychological 
Services,  died  recently. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Upton  formed  the 
department  now  known  as  the  counsell- 
ing unit  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre.  He  assembled  a mul- 
tidisciplinary team  In  the  1 970s  that  still 
includes  many  of  the  original  members. 
He  had  a private  practice  in  Kingston 
after  leaving  the  University.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Clare,  their  children 
Kim,  Scott  and  Erika,  and 


grandchildren. 

Mr.  Upton  had  an  abiding  and  long- 
standing interest  in  student  growth  and 
development,  engaged  in  some  original 
and  pioneering  research  and  academic 
papers  on  student  issues  presented  over 
the  years  at  the  annual  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association  convention. 

Contributions  to  a proposed 
memorial  fixture  may  be  made  through 
Stan  Litch  at  the  resource  centre.  For 
more  information,  call  Ext.  3245.  □ 


Religion  in  review 


Thursday,  Nov.  22:  Catholic  Mass, 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible 
Study,  12:10  p.m.,  UC  3 1 7.  Intervarsity 
Christian  FeUowship  Meeting.  7:30  to 
9:00  p.m.,  Horticulture  240. 

Friday,  Nov.  23:  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533.  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch, 
11:45  a.m.  to  I p.m.,  PCH. 
Womanspirit,  noon,  UC  332.  Muslim 
Friday  Prayer,  I p.m.,UC  533. 

Sunday,  Nov.  25:  Catholic  Mass,  10:10 
a.m.,  PCH. 


Monday,  Nov.  26:  Catholic  Mass,  12:10 
p.m.,UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  27:  Catholic  Mass,  8:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  28:  Morning  Prayer, 
8:10  a.m.,  UC  533.  Immanuel  Fellow- 
ship Meeting,  5 p.m.,  rides  leaving  from 
UC  information  desk. 

If  you  have  any  items  for  ‘Religion  in 
Review,”send  them  to  the  Campus  Min- 
istry office,  UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909. 


Coming  events 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  22 

Concert  - Ingemar  Ohlsson,  cello;  Jaroslav 
Sonskey,  violin;  Anders  Kilstrom,  piano, 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07. 
Pathology  Seminar- “DetectionofMetabo- 
lic  Abnormalities  in  Biopsied  Muscle  using 
Phosphorus  Nuclear  Magnetic  Resonance 
Spectroscopy,”  Rudolf  Lahucky,  3:10  p.m.. 
Pathology  2152. 

Guelph  Trail  Club  - Annual  meeting  and 
African  slide  show  by  Mike  Curtis,  7:30 
p.m.,  Edward  Johnson  School.  Details: 
David  Hull,  Ext.  2298,  or  Sandra  Webster, 
Ext.  3864. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  23 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Severe  Catarrhal  and 
Proliferative  Pneumonia  of  Swine:  A 
Newly  Recognized  Syndrome,”  Michel 
Morin,  9:10  a.m..  Clinical  Studies  1434. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  Seminar  - 
“Structural  and  Expressional  Relationships 
of  the  Beta  and  Epsilon  Subunits  of  Es- 
cherichia coli  Fi-ATPase,”  Stan  Dunn,  1 1 
a.m.,  Axelrod  028. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Alterations  in 
Metabolic  Control  with  Training,”  Howie 
Green,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Aquaculture  Research  Seminar  - “Some 
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B-Vitamin  Requirements  for  Rapidly 
Growing,  Young  Rainbow  Trout,”  Bill 
Woodward,  12:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  141. 

Concert  - Sharon,  Lois  and  Bram,  5 and  7 
p.m.,  twin-pad  arena,  $10  and  $1 1.50. 
Humanities  Lecture  - “Why  Conservation 
is  Unsuccessful  and  Unnatural,”  Ron 
Brooks,  8 p.m.,  Axelrod  1 1 7,  free  for  mem- 
bers, $5  for  non-members. 

SATURDAY,  Nov.  24 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Concert  - Haydn’s  Lord  Nelson  Mass,  U of 
G Choir,  7:30  p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall. 
Tickets  from  Ext.  3988. 

Concert  - Rita  MacNell,  8 p.m.,  twin-pad 
arena,  $19.50  and  $23.50. 

SUNDAY,  Nov.  25 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Spirits  of  the  Woods,”  2 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  Ext.,  40  km, 
1 0 a.m.,  meet  at  UC  south  doors. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  2 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$4.50. 


MONDAY,  Nov.  26 

O VC  Graduate  Students'  Awards  Banquet 
- Cocktails  6:30  p.m.,  dinner  7:30  p.m., 
Cutten  Club.  Tickets  from  MacNabb 
House. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage. 
$8,  fund-raising  event  for  Guelph  Centre 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

TUESDAY,  Nov.  27 

Physics  Lecture  - ‘The  Localization  of 
Light;  Electrodynamics  of  a New  Class  of 
Dielectrics.”  Sajeev  John,  4^  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

Fine  Art  Lecture  - John  Greer,  noon,  24 
Hayes  Ave.  painting  studio. 

Our  World  - “Whole  Sight  or  Desolation,” 
David  Waltner-Toews,  noon,  UC  442. 
Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$4.50. 

WEDNESDAY,  Nov.  28 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - ‘Procyclics  and 
TheirSurfaces,”Lucy  Mutharia.  12:10  p.m.. 
MacNaughton  222. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Regulation  of 
Polyamine  Levels  in  Mammalian  Cells,” 
Anthony  Pegg,  4 p.m.,  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Computing  Seminar  - “DOS  5.0  - What’s 
New?"  12:10  p.m..  Computing  Services 
204. 

Theatre  • Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$4.50. 

THURSDAY,  Nov.  29 

Concert  - Three  Centuries  Festival  Singers, 
12:10and  hlOp.m., MacKinnon  107. 

Food  Security  Seminar  - "Trace  Mineral 
Studies  in  Developing  Countries."  Rosalind 
Gibson,  Sian  Fitzgerald  and  Elaine  Fer- 
guson, 3: 1 0 to  4:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon  1 07. 
Arboretum  - Natural  Christmas  and 
WinterOmaments,"  7 p.m. .Arboretum  Na- 


ture Centre,  $ i 0.  register  by  Nov.  22  at  Ext. 
3932. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 


FRIDAY,  Nov.  30 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
“Problems  with  the  Taxonomy  of 
Prokaryotes,”  Robert  Murray,  3:10  p.m.. 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - ‘Endothelial 
Cells  and  Control  of  Tissue  Blood  Flow,” 
Jack  Barclay,  12:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology 
108. 

English  Seminar  - “Women  and  Fiction  in 
India,”  Anita  Desai,  1 1 a.m..  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Colloquium  - 
‘Differences  in  Southwestern  Ontario 

Farmers’ AttitudesTowardSustainability,” 

Glen  Filson,  2:30  p.m.,  MacLachlan  101. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Comedy  Performance  - Royal  Canadian 
Air  Farce,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $25 
adults.  $20  sludents/seniors. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  1 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Biuhe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Theatre  - Peer  Gynt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage. 
$5.50. 


SUNDAY,  Dec.  2 

Christmas  Sale  • The  Volunteer’s 
Christmas  Shoppe,  noon  to  5 p.m,  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
'Preparation  for  Winter,"  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 
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* NO  ADDmVES  ★ NO  PRESERVATIVES  ★ NO  ARTCFICIAI,  FLAVOURS 

★yir  JUST  GREAT  HOME  COOKING  ★★ 

O"*  


• Falafel  • Hommoe  • Kibbch 

• "Shlsh  Taouk"  • Fataycr  • Labneh 

• Tabbotileh 

MON.  - FBI.  11  - 7:30  • SAT.  11-5 
245  Edinburgh  Rd.  South  (Shooters  Plaza) 


• Baklava 

• Sfouf 

• Short  bread 


(519)  824-0657 


Classifieds 


For  sale: 

1 982  Toyota  Cressida.  Robert,  Ext.  8260. 
RGX  Custom  electric  guitar.  like-new 
finish,  trem  bar,  strap,  hard  case.  Arion 
tuner,  cords  and  Peavey  Bandit  1 12  amp 
included,  recently  intonated;  Hammond 
organ  with  compose-a-chord.  Ext.  6507  or 
843-2642  after  5 p.m.  1986  Pontiac 
Grand  Am,  automatic,  power  steering  and 
brakes,  air.  97,000  km,  821-7822  or416- 
821-9435.  All-season  tires  with  rims,  one 
pair  P185/R13,  one  pair  P165/R13,  call 
Nanfei,  Ext.  8347  or  822-8609  evenings. 
Queen-size  waterbed  in  good  condition,  set 
of  kitchen  cupboards  with  double  stainless- 
steel  sink.  824-8298.  Two-bedroom 
house,  close  to  downtown,  clean,  newly 
renovated,  available  immediately.  Ext. 
3819.  Green  toilet  and  bathtub,  sheets  of 
plate  glass,  821-2524.  Solid  pine,  library- 
style  bookcases  with  three-inch  crown 
moulding,  stained  to  match  any  decor,  6- 
or  7-foot  by  30  inches;  six-  or  seven-foot 


by  48  inches.  Tony,  836-1274.  Avon 
products  by  Avon  representative,  836- 
9634. 


For  rent: 


Three-bedroom  condominium  on 
Marksam  Road,  $920  per  month  plus 
utilities,  two  appliances,  one  and  a half 
baths,  parking,  call  837-1480  or  leave 
message.  Two-bedroom  house,  close  to 
downtown,  clean,  newly  renovated,  avail- 
able immediately.  Ext.  3819.  Two  large 
one-bedroom  apartments,  Rockwood, 
$555  per  month  plus  hydro,  Dec.  1 and  Jan. 
1, 856-4519.  Retail  space,  1,300-square- 
feet,  Rockwood,  rent  negotiable,  Jan.  I. 
856-4519. 


Wanted: 


Two-  or  four-drawer  filing  cabinet,  legal 
size.  821-7822.  Weekend  passengers  to 
Oakville,  share  expenses,  Ext  6579. 


Student  athletes  learn 
to  star  in  the  classroom 


Personnel  report 

Appointments 

Bonnie  Mallard  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Greta  Hofstra  has  been  appointed  infor- 
mation management  coordinator  in  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Studies. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Af  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  16.  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Temporary  Part-time  Research  Assistant, 
School  of  Human  Biology.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Grounds  Laborer,  Grounds  Department. 
Rate  S 1 1 .64  per  hour.  □ 


Grad  news 

The  thesis  defence  for  Nan  Lustig.  an  M.A. 
student  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  is  Dec.  3 at  2 p.m.  in  Room 
904  of  the  MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
entitled  ‘A  Study  of  Newcomers  to  Barcliffe; 
A Small  Ontario  Town  Experiencing  Growth 
and  Change.”  The  thesis  supervisor  is  Prof. 
Stan  Barrett. 

The  final  examination  of  Maria  Barbosa, 
Environmental  Biology,  a candidate  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  1 4 at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  141  of  the  Animal 
Science/Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is  ‘Ef- 
fect of  Alcohols  and  Temperatures  on  the 
Yeast  Pachysolen  lannophilus."  Barbosa’s 
adviser  is  Dr.  Hung  Lee.  □ 


Making  sure  that  students  involved  in  ath- 
letics are  stars  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  on 
the  playing  field  is  the  goal  of  the  Student 
Athlete  Development  Program  (SADP). 

More  than  1 50  first-year  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  course,  which  is 
given  several  times  a year  by  the  Department 
of  Athletics  in  co-operation  with  the  Coun- 
selling and  Student  Resource  Centre. 

The  three-year-old  course  sensitizes  stu- 
dents to  the  differences  between  high  school 
and  university,  and  helps  them  cope  with 
adjustment  difficulties  by  teaching  time- 
management  and  study  skills  strategies,  says 
Dave  Copp,  director  of  Athletics. 

All  entering  student  have  to  cope  with  the 
stresses  of  coming  to  university,  says  Copp, 
but  intercollegiate  athletes  have  the  added 
burden  of  having  to  practise  their  sports  as 
well  as  meeting  classroom  demands. 

The  program  is  compulsory  for  all  enter- 
ing students  wishing  to  play  on  varsity  teams, 
and  Copp  strongly  encourages  all  students  to 
attend  the  sessions.  Since  the  program 
began,  more  than  350  students  have  gone 
through  it.  but  until  this  year,  attendance  was 
voluntary,  and  the  program  gained  accep- 
tance mainly  through  word-of-mouth. 

SADP  consists  of  three  two-  hour  sessions 
held  over  five  weeks.  Working  with  Nancy 
Schmidt,  CSRC,  students  develop  more  ef- 
fective learning  strategies,  assess  their  own 
academic  performance  and  identify  factors 
that  affect  their  performance. 

Issues  covered  include  the  definition  of 
roles,  the  identification  of  challenges,  time 
management,  learning  skills,  transition  is- 
sues and  the  rating  of  issues  important  to  the 
student’s  life.  Each  participant  receives  a 
handbook  filled  with  tips  and  strategies  for 
helping  students  organize  their  time  and 
themselves. 

At  the  end  of  the  introductory  session,  a 
panel  of  student  athletes  who’ve  already 


been  through  the  program  give  comments  to 
the  group.  Copp  says  the  panel  shows  stu- 
dents how  various  athletes  handled  — or 
didn’t  handle  — the  pressures  at  university. 

‘We  had  everyone  from  a President’s 
Scholar  to  someone  who  had  failed,”he  says. 
‘What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere where  students  are  learning  from 
each  other  rather  than  being  preached  at  by 
an  academic  person  or  a counsellor.” 

Coaches  from  the  athletic  department  are 
strongly  involved  with  the  program,  says 
Copp.  Football  coach  Dan  McNally,  who 
was  responsible  for  bringing  the  idea  of 
SADP  to  Guelph  from  Acadia  University, 
has  devoted  one-quarter  of  his  time  to  the 
program. 

Copp  thinks  the  course  also  benefits  ath- 
letes by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
act with  students  involved  in  sports  other 
than  their  own,  people  they  wouldn’t  or- 
dinarily meet. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  covered 
by  the  program  is  time  management,  he  says. 
There  certainly  is  enough  time  to  do  ail  the 
necessary  things,  but  not  if  athletes  don’t 
budget  carefully.” 

The  semester  system  can  work  against 
anyone  who  doesn’t  manage  his  or  her  ime 
effectively,  he  says.  ‘Those  12  weeks  end  in 
a hurry,  and  there  isn’t  time  to  catch  up,  as 
there  Is  at  some  other  universities.” 

Even  so,  the  academic  record  of  student 
athletes  is  respectable,  says  Copp.  ‘Most  of 
our  athletes  — around  90  per  cent  — are 
successful  in  eventually  graduating,”  says 
Copp.  ‘As  a group,  these  people  are  highly 
motivated,  and  that  keeps  them  on  track. 

Butjust  getting  by  with  passing  marks  is 
not  good  enough,  he  says.  ‘We  want  them  to 
be  the  best  they  can  be  and  get  the  most  they 
can  get  out  of  University,  both  academically 
and  athletically.”  □ 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  TRAVEL? 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  SURE,  CALL  GUELPH’S 
TRAVEL  EXPERTS  AT: 

GOLDING  TRAVEL  LTD. 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST 

(McGinnis  Landing  Plaza) 


836-5100 

836-4940 

Corporate 

Vacation 

Authorized  for  University  of  Guelph  billing 
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Owned  and  operated  by  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Ontario  Rcgislraiion  #1972877 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 

OIL  & FILTER 

1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 • Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 • We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 • We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  • We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 

Discount  with  coupon 


# Up  to  5 litres  of 
Gulf5W30  or 
10W30 


Fram  Oil  Filter 

Complete  Chasis 
Lube 

Top  off  all 
reservoirs  includes: 
radiator,  w/w 
reservoir,  master 
cylinder,  power 
steering,  automatic 
transmission 


lube4it 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4498 


STUDENTS/FACULTY/STAFF 
10  MINUTE  SERVICE 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NEEDED 


OPEN;  MON.-FRI.  8-6,  SAT.  8-5 
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ovc 

launches 

fund-raising 

program 


OVC  is  embarking  on  an  unprecedented 
fund-raising  program  designed  to  generate  a 
$3-mil!ion  income  annually  by  2000. 

The  college’s  advisory  council  approved 
the  ambitious  fund-raising  goal  at  its  Oc- 
tober meeting,  as  part  of  OVC’s  long-term 
development  strategy. 

The  sum.  which  the  institution  hopes  to 
raise  mostly  through  bequests  and  planned 
giving  from  people  with  an  interest  in 
animals,  represents  one-tenth  of  the 
institution’s  entire  revenue  (the  remainder 
comes  from  government  sources). 

‘Xjovernments  can  no  longer  be  relied  on 
to  fund  universities  at  the  level  necessary  to 
achieve  excellence  and  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  Canadians."says  Dean  Ole  Nielsen. 
“We’re  launching  an  ongoing  campaign  to 
find  a broader  base  of  support.”  Contribu- 
tions from  the  fund-raising  program  will  go 
towards  projects  like  OVC’s  proposed  learn- 
ing centre.  (Seestorybelow.)  OVC  is  well- 
grounded  in  external  support.  In  1986,  it 
launched  the  Pet  Trust,  a privately  supported 
research  program  specifically  for  diseases 
afflicting  companion  animals.  At  the  time, 
the  college  hoped  it  would  attract  about 
$50,000  annually.  But  in  the  last  four  years 
the  Pet  Trust  has  generated  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion, over  80  per  cent  of  which  came  from 
private  donors.  (Foundations  and  kennel 
clubs  provide  the  rest.) 

The  Pet  Trust  and  other  programs,  like 
the  Dynasty  Equine  Research  Trust,  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  college’s  $3- 
million  annual  goal,  says  Nielsen. 

‘The  success  of  the  Pet  Trust  has  made  us 
optimistic  about  the  potential  for  support  by 
the  animal-owning  public.”  he  says.  “We 
believe  there  are  many  people  with  a strong 
interest  in  animals  and  animal  welfare  who 
are  anxious  to  help  play  a long-term  and 
ongoing  role  in  the  future  of  the  college.” 

A dramatic  increase  in  Pet  Trust  support 
has  come  from  bequests  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  a planned  giving  program.  Nielsen 
credits  the  increase  to  both  the  active  role 
played  by  the  Development  office  and  to  the 
interest  shown  in  the  Pel  Trust  by  the  profes- 
sion. particularly  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical 


Association  and  its  members. 

‘To  meet  our  long-term  goals  we  need  the 
participation  of  practising  veterinarians  who 
subscribe  to  the  notion  that  universities  can- 
not exist  on  government  funding  alone.”says 
Nielsen.  ‘We  hope  veterinarians,  through  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  the 
college’s  activities,  plans  and  research,  will 
help  us  reach  the  wider  community  inter- 
ested in  animals.” 

Nielsen  says  the  college  is  having  discus- 


sions with  the  organized  veterinary  profes- 
sion to  gel  its  guidance.  The  college’s 
employment  of  a permanent  development 
officer  underlines  its  commitment  to  im- 
plementing this  new  strategy. 

President  Brian  Segal  applauds  OVC’s 
initiative.  ‘OVC  has  taken  a very  long- 
sighted. practical  approach  to  educational 
support,”he  says.  ‘This  initiative  represents  a 
leadership  position  in  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence,” □ 


Playing  for  fun 

It’s  the  face-off  in  a recent  goodwill  hockey  game  involving  students  from  Mills  Hall 
and  Little  Brothers  from  Guelph  who  haven’t  yet  been  matched  with  Big  Brothers. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Proposed  learning  centre  gets  endorsement 


It’s  full  speed  ahead  for  OVC’s  planned 
Learning  Centre. 

President  Brian  Segal,  a strong  supporter 
of  the  project,  has  agreed  to  take  a $6-million 
capital  objective  and  building  plans  for  the 
learning  centre  to  Board  of  Governors. 

If  approved,  it  is  expected  that  construc- 
tion will  start  this  spring  and  be  complete  by 
1993. 

‘The  centre  offers  a unique  focus  for  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College's  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  continuing  education 
programs.” says  Segal.  ‘Tm  pleased  with  the 
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well-rounded,  professional  approach  the 
college  is  displaying  with  this  major  project.” 

The  learning  centre  will  be  built  from 
funds  generated  by  both  the  University  and. 
to  an  increasing  degree,  the  college  itself. 
OVC  has  launched  an  ambitious  fund-rais- 
ing program,  designed  to  generate  $3-mil- 
lion  worth  of  income  annually  for  the  college 
by  2000. 

Funds  from  that  program  will  be  used  for 
projects  like  the  learning  centre.  The  design, 
which  is  now  being  finalized,  will  provide 
two  interactive  120-seat  classrooms,  three 


60-seat  lecture  and  seminar  theatres,  several 
‘breakaway”meeting  rooms  and  a common, 
integrated  dining  and  lounge  area. 

‘For  students  it  offers  a comfortable, 
professional  atmosphere  conducive  to 
education.”  says  building  committee  chair 
Prof.  Tom  Hulland.  “And  for  continuing 
education  purposes,  especially  courses  deal- 
ing with  surgery  or  animal  examination,  it 
provides  amenities  like  animal  access  and 
computer  services  that  are  unavailable  else- 
where.” 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Branion  plan 
needs  some  logic 

Owen  Scott,  the  architect  for  replanning 
Branion  Plaza,  suggests  that  ‘Plan  A”simply 
‘Vedesigns  the  pavement  ” If  his  thinking  is 
revealed  by  his  logic.  1 should  be  reluctant  to 
ask  him  to  redesign  anything. 

He  appears  to  justify  an  increase  in 
paving  because  the  plaza  is  already  75  per 
cent  covered,  (and)  then  puts  his  other  foot 
in  the  rapidly  hardening  concrete  by  saying 
that  the  plan  would  increase  the  paved  areas 
to  about  80  per  cent,  'but  that  could  be  al- 
tered even  to  increase  the  green  space."What 
is  he  talking  about?  Green  paint? 

Let  us  retain  what  green  space  is  left; 
indeed,  let  us  have  more,  and  let  us  retain 
Raithby  House  and  maintain  the  whole  area 
with  the  same  spirit  asZavitz  Hall.  Finally, 
let  us  ask  would-be  redesigners  and  planners 
to  brush  up  on  their  logic. 

Prof.  David  Piggins 
Psychology 

Let’s  have 
an  open,  park-like 
Branion  Plaza 

! am  surprised  that  the  University  is  actually 
bothering  to  consider  two  so-called  “urban” 
plans  for  Branion  Plaza,  considering  the 
negative  response  to  a major  component  of 
these  plans,  i.e.  the  demolition  of  Zaviiz  Hall. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  a reputation 
as  a progressive  but  down-to-earth,  friendly 
place  with  a beautiful  green  campus.  And  if 
you  read  some  of  the  literature  that  is  dis- 
tributed to  potential  students  and  to  alumni, 
it  appears  the  University  is  proud  of  this 
reputation.  Despite  this,  the  University 
seems  unable  to  discard  the  1960s  notion 
that  a big  square  surrounded  by  concrete  is 
a good  symbol  or ‘heart”  for  the  University. 
While  Johnston  Green  belter  symbolizes  the 
campus,  with  its  old  maples  and  stone  build- 
ings, the  construction  of  the  University 
Centre  has  shifted  the  hub  of  campus  activity 
to  what  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  ugly 
concrete  canyon. 

The  ‘Canyon  Plan”is  put  forward  by  the 
University  as  not  only  the  best  alternative, 
but  the  only  alternative  for  the  plaza,  period. 
Admittedly,  we  gel  to  choose  which  of  two 
canyons  we  prefer,  or  even  a hybrid,  but  a 


canyon  it  must  be.  To  create  the  ideal 
canyon,  perfectly  sterile,  you  would  of 
course  tear  down  ^vitz  Hall  and  close  in  the 
last  open  side  of  the  square  with  a concrete 
monolith  similar  to  the  MacKinnon  building, 
but  which,  with  difficulty,  could  be  designed 
to  be  even  uglier  than  the  librai7.  Disap- 
pointed by  the  restoration  of  Zavitz  (which 
is  simply  not  harsh  enough  to  match  the 
character  of  the  plan).  Branion  planners  ap- 
pear determined  to  blot  out  the  last  open 
horizon  with  another  cement  wall. 

If  the  plaza  looks  disorderly,  why  not  just 
refinish  the  patchwork  of  various  types  of 
payment  and  sidewalk  that  are  present,  but 
leave  the  trees  alone  and  leave  the  plaza 
open  on  the  east  side?  In  the  1 960s,  there  was 
much  more  open  land  around  the  University 
than  there  is  today.  With  buildings  going  up 
all  around  us.  an  ‘\irban”  style  of  plaza  is 
probably  the  last  thing  we  need.  Perhaps  a 
more  open,  park-like  environment  would  be 
more  appropriate  for  the  future. 

Brad  Hanna 
Physics 

Real  issue 
is  destroying 
green  space 

It  seems  a pity  that  the  only  letter  in  A t Guelph 
Nov.  14  regarding  the  administration’s  plan 
to  demolish  the  remaining  grass  and  trees  at 
the  centre  of  our  campus  between  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  and  the  MacKinnon  building 
should  have  been  a letter  blaming  students 
and  faculty  opponents  of  this  destruction  for 
‘)ntimidalion”and  "demagoguery.” 

It  is  ironic  that  the  author  of  this  diver- 
sionary rhetoric  should  presume  to  be 
defending  academic  standards.  The  ‘better 
way  to  deal  with  issues’Tor  which  the  author 
calls  would  be  less  inflated  and  misleading 
rhetoric  from  administrative  offices,  and 
more  attention  to  the  real  issue  here  — 
destruction  of  the  remaining  green  heart  of 
our  campus. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Philosophy 

Students  unable 
to  spell 

Re  the  photo  on  page  seven  of  the  Nov.  14 
issue  of  Ai  Guelph:  I am  dismayed  that  stu- 


dents at  this  institution  are  unable  to  spell  at 
grade  school  level. 

If  this  group  is  representative  of  U of  G 
students,  it  would  appear  that  our  admission 
standards  are  too  low.  Perhaps  if  the  stand- 
ards were  increased,  we  could  cut  down  on 
overcrowding  and  at  the  same  time  save 
taxpayers  the  money  it  costs  to  educate 
people  who  are  ill-prepared  for  higher 
education. 

Margaret  Berry 
Family  Studies 

Editor’s  note:  The  photo  In  question 
showed  students  preparing  to  go  to  Queen’s 
Park  to  demonstrate  for  quality  education. 
One  of  the  signs  in  the  photo  said  ‘Educa- 
tion is  a right,  not  a priviledge.”(sic.) 

Thanks  for 
a pivotal 
performance 

Our  University  drew  plaudits  for  its  initiative 
from  many  of  the  delegates  at  our  successful 
conference  on  postsecondary  education  in 
environmental  science  Nov.  4 and  5.  The 
constructive  and  energetic  dialogue  among 
the  academic,  industrial  and  government  sec- 
tors reinforced  commitment  to  a goal  that  is 
of  crucial  importance  and  helped  ways  to 
reach  it. 

I wish,  therefore,  to  thank  the  organizing 
committee  of  the  conference  — Jim  Barker. 
University  of  Waterloo;  Ray  Clement,  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment;  Stew  Hilts,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Doug  Joy.  School  of  En- 
gineering; Bob  McCrindle,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry;  Ron  Martin,  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Jack  Pal,  Dow  Chemical; 
and  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Research. 

Credit  for  the  idea  of  a conference 
belongs  to  McCrindle  and  Clement;  the 
strong  support  of  acting  dean  Ross  Hallett 
during  my  administrative  leave  was  crucial 
to  attracting  ministry  funding;  many  CPES 
and  other  faculty  steered  the  working  ses- 
sions; and  Gianna  Forner  organized  the 
preparation  flawlessly  over  and  above  her 
everyday  duties  in  running  this  office. 

Thanks,  team. 

Prof.  Iain  Campbell 
Dean,  College  of  Physical 
and  Engineering  Science 


Learning  centre 

continued  from  page  I 

The  commitment  by  Segal  could  signify 
the  culmination  of  an  ongoing  and  sometimes 
frustrating  effort  to  raise  enough  support  for 
the  centre.  OVC  officials  started  fund  raising 
for  the  facility  as  far  back  as  1985/86,  an- 
ticipating it  would  cost  $3  million  to  build. 
Through  its  own  efforts  and  those  of  the  The 
Campaign,  it  succeeded  in  raising  that  sum, 
only  to  find  that  the  construction  costs  had 
skyrocketed  in  the  interim. 

As  well,  continuing  education  had  become 
a higher  priority  as  the  decade  closed  and 
OVC  was  anxious  to  recognize  that  commit- 
ment with  a facility  that  reflected  its  impor- 
tance. “We’re  holding  courses  here  for 
professionals,”  says  Hulland.  ‘The  facility 
must  respect  their  achievements.”  As  a result, 
the  cost  of  the  learning  centre  now  stands  a $6 
million. 

Current  plans,  which  Segal  will  submit  to 
B of  G’s  Physical  Resources  and  Property 
Committee,  calls  for  a two-storey  structure  to 
be  built  just  east  of  the  OVC  libraiy  (to  which 
it  will  be  attached,  enhancing  library  floor 
space  by  700  square  feet),  replacing  the  grey 
livestock  bam  and  possibly  the  OVC  toxicol- 
ogy building.  Officials  are  negotiating  now 
with  the  federal  government,  which  has  an 
interest  in  having  a third  storey  added  to  the 
building  specifically  for  its  own  employee 
education  programs.  □ 


Christmas 
cards 
a big  hit 

The  Christmas  cards  offered  by  Crea- 
tive Services  are  so  popular  that  they’re 
being  reprinted! 

You  can  order  these  classic  cards 
through  Creative  Services,  Ext.  8707, 
at  $10  for  a package  of  10  cards.  You 
can  purchase  individual  cards  at  the 
Campus  Junction  shop  or  the  Univer- 
sity (Centre  pharmacy. 

The  cards,  which  feature  a sil- 
houette of  Johnston  Hall  against  a star- 
studded  sky,  are  printed  on 
1 00-per-cent  recycled  paper  with  a 
matching  recycled  envelope.  □ 


Provincial  commission  will  be  called  in  on 
Staff  Association  pay  equity  disagreement 
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The  University  and  the  U of  G Staff  Associa- 
tion (UGSA)  have  agreed  to  inform  the 
provincial  Pay  Equity  Commission  of  a dis- 
agreement concerning  implementation  of  the 
Pay  Equity  Act 

The  disagreement  arises  from  the  efforts 
of  both  parties  to  follow  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion, which  attempts  toeliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  pay  for  work  performed  by  employees 
in  female  job  classes. 

"As  soon  as  possible,  an  officer  from  the 
Pay  Equity  Commission  will  meet  with  the 
University  and  UGSA  to  identify  the  areas  of 
dispute,  and  then  try  to  negotiate  a settle- 
ment. If  a settlement  is  not  reached,  the  of- 
ficer will  issue  an  order  to  which  both  parties 
must  comply,”says  Vic  Reimer,  acting  direc- 
tor of  Personnel. 

Under  the  provincial  legislation,  all 
employers  must  now  designate  a minimum 
of  one  per  cent  of  their  payroll  budgets 
toward  pay  equity,  beginning  Jan.  1,  1990. 
The  University  allocated  one  per  cent  of  its 
budget  — a total  of  $1,368  million  — to  be 
divided  among  the  various  units  across  cam- 
pus with  the  purpose  of  bringing  pay  equity 
on  line.  Following  the  steps  set  out  by  the 
province,  the  University  posted  individual 
plans  for  each  separate  group  across  campus. 


According  to  the  legislation,  in  cases 
where  one  per  cent  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
pay  equity  on  line,  there  will  be  a phase-in 
period  of  up  to  five  years  in  which  one  per 
cent  of  the  budget  must  be  set  aside  each 
year.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  pay  equity 
must  have  been  achieved. 

At  the  University,  a one-per-cent  settle- 
ment retroactive  to  January  1.  1990  was 
sufficient  for  some  groups  to  bring  the  salary 
of  female  workers  on  par  with  male  counter- 
parts. 

In  other  groups,  a one-per-cent  increase 
retroactive  to  January  1, 1990  began  the  pay 
equity  process,  but  final  increases  will  not 
come  on  line  until  January  1 , 1991  to  bring 
those  employees  to  full  pay  equity. 

UGSA,  however,  is  unhappy  with  the 
University’s  plan.  Says  Diane  Boyd,  first 
vice-president  of  UGSA,  “University 
employees  who  are  members  of  UGSA  are 
disappointed  and  angry  that  the  University 
administration  expects  them  to  accept  only 
35  percent  of  their  pay  equity  adjustment  in 
1990  while  exempt  employees  who  do 
similar  work  received  100  per  cent  of  their 
pay  equity  adjustment.”  The  UGSA  wants 
the  January  1.  1991  adjustment  to  be  paid 
retroactive  to  January  1. 1990. 


The  University  administration  believes  it 
has  acted  in  accordance  with  the  legislation. 
It  has  followed  provincial  guidelines  and  is 
committed  to  the  pay  equity  process.  To  pay 
UGSA  employees  full  pay  equity  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1990  would  cost  the  University 
an  additional  $1.3  million. 

The  University  believes  the  decision  of 
the  provincial  officer  will  be  based  on  the 
legislation  that  identifies  one  per  cent  as  the 
employer’s  requirement  for  pay  equity  ad- 
justment in  1990. 

The  University  has  already  done  more 
than  is  required  by  law.  in  that  it  agreed  to 
pay  interest  to  UGSA  members  from  Jan.  I 
to  Aug.  31,  1990  on  the  retroactive  1990 
adjustment  amount,  says  Reimer. 

In  spite  of  efforts  by  UGSA  to  get  the 
University  to  go  beyond  the  minimum  one 
per  cent  figure,  the  decision  to  go  with  a 
one-per-cent  increase  is  not  uncommon  in 
other  institutions  or  businesses.  One-percent 
of  payroll  for  the  University  of  Guelph  rep- 
resents $1,368  million.  Of  that  amount,  the 
UGSA  is  receiving  $708,000  for  1990.  An 
additional  $ 1 .3  million  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Association  is  simply  not  available  in 
the  University  budget,  says  Reimer.  □ 
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Board  of  Governors  gives  nod  to  swimming  pool  plans 


Students’  support 
sought  in  referendum 

Board  of  Governors  gave  its  blessing  Nov.  22 
for  the  University  to  go  ahead  with  a new 
swimming  pool,  should  students  agree  in  a 
referendum  to  raise  their  contributions  to  the 
project 

In  recommending  that  B of  G give  its 
approval  to  phase  III  of  the  athletics  building 
program,  board  member  Michael  McMillan, 
chair  of  the  Physical  Resources  and  Property 
Committee,  said  the  University  is  ‘Woefully 
served”by  the  current  pool. 

The  athletics  building  program  approved 
by  B of  G in  1987,  subject  to  financing, 
included  the  construction  of  a twin-pad 
arena,  renovations  to  the  Mitchell  Athletic 
Centre  and  construction  of  a pool.  But  finan- 
cial limitations  allowed  only  the  construc- 
tion of  the  twin-pad  arena  and  renovations 
to  the  Mitchell  building,  Brian  Sullivan,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  student  affairs,  told 
the  board. 

The  third  phase  would  include  a 25- 
metre,  eight-lane  pool,  along  with  spectator 
seating  and  some  renovations  to  existing 
facilities.  Located  between  the  Mitchell 
centre  and  the  soccer  field,  the  $4.2- million 
project  would  be  scheduled  to  open  in  Sep- 
tember 1 992.  Doug  Dodd,  co-ordinator  of 
recreation  programs  in  in  Athletics,  told  B of 
G the  swimming  pool  is  ‘the  one  missing 
link”in  a superb  set  of  athletic  facilities. 

Sullivan  said  the  first  student  referendum, 
in  1 984,  was  run  with  the  understanding  that 


a pool  would  be  included.  The  proposal  that 
will  now  go  to  a student  referendum  calls  for 
an  additional  $ lO-per-semesler  fee  the  year 
the  pool  opens  and  then  a $1  increase  each 
year  for  the  duration  of  the  mortgage.  The 
University’s  total  contribution  would  be  $l 
million,  to  be  paid  over  10  years. 

The  wording  of  the  referendum  will  be 
decided  Dec.  5 at  the  next  meeting  of  a 
referendum  committee  established  by  the 
Athletics  Advisory  Council,  and  the  vote 
would  likely  take  place  in  late  January. 

B of  G chair  Ian  Murray  expressed  some 
reservation  about  the  projected  12.5-per- 
cent interest  rate,  saying  the  University 
should  have  contingency  plans  if  interest 
rates  are  higher  than  that.  President  Brian 
Segal  told  the  board  that  U of  G is  consulting 
with  other  universities  to  secure  long-term 
government-supported  financing  at  stable 
interest  rates. 

McMillan  suggested  there  should  be 
another  capital  campaign  that  would  raise 
money  for  the  facility.  Segal  told  the  board 
that  members  of  the  Physical  Resources  and 
Property  Committee  had  felt  the 
University’s  commitment  to  athletic 
facilities,  other  than  providing  the  land,  has 
actually  been  very  low  until  now. 

‘The  million-dollar  commitment  over  10 
years ...  is  really  the  first  formal  commitment 
(for  this  phase)  of  up-front  capital  dollars  by 
the  University,”he  said.  ‘That’s  made  on  the 
basis  that  there  are  so  many  other  people 
who  use  the  athletics  facilities.  Staff,  faculty 
and  employee  groups  use  facilities,  so  stu- 


dents cannot,  and  should  not.  be  asked  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  this  project” 

Several  board  members  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  current  plan  does  not  include  a 
lift  for  wheelchair  access  to  some  parts  of  the 
facility.  (It  would  come  in  later  renovations.) 
Members  said  a lift  should  have  higher 
priority,  so  B of  G passed  the  resolution  with 
a rider  that  the  University  further  examine 
the  need  fora  lift. 

Other  business 

Murray  told  the  board  that  students  in  the 
Department  of  Fine  An  are  satisfied  with 
efforts  made  by  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress their  concerns  about  overcrowding, 
health  and  safety  at  the  temporary  depar- 
mental  facilities  at  24  Hayes  Ave.  B of  G had 
asked  the  administration  to  address  student 
concerns  after  representations  made  by  stu- 
dents to  the  board  at  its  September  meeting. 
(See  At  Guelph,  Oct.  3.) 

B of  G approved  amendments  to  student 
election  procedures.  Part-time  students  may 
now  vole  and  stand  as  candidates.  Elections 
will  be  run  in  conjunction  with  Central  Stu- 
dent Association  elections.  Candidates  will 
have  financing  extended  to  them  to  help 
defray  campaign  costs. 

Murray  McEwen,  president  and  CEO  of 
Redpath  Industries  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  for  a three-year  term.  A vacancy 
was  created  last  spring  following  the  resig- 
nation of  Gail  Cook-Bennett. 

Segal  indicated  to  the  board  that  the 
Gbbe  and  Mail  carried  the  University’s 


latest  supplement. ‘The  Food  Game:  Making 
the  Right  Moves”Nov.  22.  The  publication 
underscores  the  University’s  efforts  to  bring 
together  academics  and  the  major  players  in 
the  food  industry  to  develop  solutions  for 
problems  facing  the  industry,  Segal  said. 
Murray  said  that  he  had  received  many  com- 
plimentary telephone  calls  from  industry 
people  who  praised  the  supplement.  □ 


Positions 

elsewhere 

Sl  Thomas  University  in  Fredericton,  N.B., 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  is  seeking  nominations  for  a vice- 
president,  academic.  The  appointment  is  for 
a renewable  five-year  term  loginning  July  I, 
1991.  Send  applications  or  nominations  by 
Jan.  31,  1991,  to  Search  Committee,  Vice- 
President,  Academic,  c/o  Dr.  Daniel  O’Brien, 
P.O.  Box  4569,  Fredericton.  N.B.  E3B  5G3. 

Sl  Thomas  is  also  searching  for  can- 
didates for  the  Pope  John  XXIII  chair  of 
studies  in  Catholic  theology.  It  is  for  a one- 
year  renewable  term  beginning  July  1 . 1 99 1. 
Send  applications  or  nominations  by  Jan.  3 1 , 
1991  to  Search  Committee,  Chair  in 
Catholic  Theology,  c/o  President’s  Office, 
P.O.  Box  4569,  Fredericton.  N.B.  E3B 
5G3.D 


EMPLOYEE  MORALE  SURVEY; 
Questions  answered, 
control  numbers  explained 


Price  Waterhouse 


An  open  leUer  lo  U of  G employees: 

I understand  from  the  Working  Croup  on  Employee  Morale  that  you  have  expressed  concern 
about  several  aspects  of  the  questionnaire-  Since  Price  Waterhouse  was  hired  by  the  Working 
Group  to  conduct  the  survey,  I can  answer  your  questions  about  the  survey  and  how  it  is 
being  conducted. 

What  is  the  number  on  my  questionnaire? 

The  number  (which  appears  on  the  spine  and  in  code  on  page  2)  assists  the  machine  that 
reads  the  forms  by  sigiralling  the  beginning  of  a new  questionnaire.  The  same  code  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  page  7 to  signal  the  end  of  the  questionnaire.  The  number  cannot  be 
coimecled  with  you.  It  was  the  understanding  of  Price  Waterhouse  and  the  Working  Group 
on  Employee  Morale  that  no  numbers  would  appear  on  the  questionnaire.  However, 

National  Computing  Services,  which  printed  the  questiormaire,  added  the  numbers  as  a 
routine  part  of  their  process.  If  you  have  any  anxiety  about  the  code,  exchange  questionnaires 
with  someone  in  your  department.  Brian  Earn,  Chair  of  the  Working  Group,  will  go  to  any 
department  on  campus  with  a stack  of  questionnaires  and  have  the  employees  pick 
questionnaires  at  random. 

The  background  information  on  page  6 will  identify  me  for  sure.  I'm  the  only  one  in  my 
department  who  can  fit  the  description. 

This  information  will  not  be  lirrked  to  a department;  it  will  help  identify  how  morale  issues 
affect  specific  employee  groups  (e.g.  males  or  females;  C.U.P.E.,  professional  staff  or  Staff 
Association;  younger  or  older  employees)  across  the  University.  When  department 
summaries  are  sent  out,  this  information  will  not  be  included.  If  you  still  feel  uncomfortable 
about  supplying  this  information,  please  complete  the  rest  of  the  questionnaire,  but  leave  the 
backgrourid  information  blank. 

What  happens  to  the  open-ended  comments  on  the  last  two  pages? 

Price  Waterhouse  will  transcribe  these  comments  so  you  cannot  be  identified  by  your 
handwriting.  The  comments  will  go  back  to  the  departments. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  survey,  please  call  one  of  the  members  of  the  Working 
Group  (their  names  and  extensions  are  on  the  poster)  or  call  me  at  Price  Waterhouse  in 
Kitchener  (1-579-6300).  The  University  is  serious  about  getting  your  input  to  the  survey. 

SitKerely, 

de 

Cheryl  de  Greef 
Project  Manager 
Price  Waterhouse  (Kitchener) 
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NATIONAL 
COMPUTGR 
SYSTEMS 

CANADIAN  OPCRATtONS 


'n) 

John  M.  Cousc 
General  Manager 
National  Computer  Systems 
Canadian  Operations 


A letter  to  the  faculty  and  .staff  of  the  University  of  Cuclph 


Please  accept  this  letter  as  an  apology  for.  and  an  explanation  of.  the  control  numbers  which 
appear  on  the  University  of  Guelph  'Employee  Morale  Survey'.  The  co-ordinator  of  this 
project,  the  Working  Group  on  Employee  Morale,  gave  explicit  instructions  that  nii  serial 
number  appear  on  the  form.s,  a.s  the  University  of  Guelph  was  committed  to  maintaining  the 
anonymity  of  persons  completing  the  questionnaires.  The  final  proofs  of  the  que.stinnnaire 
did  not  show  or  indicate  that  there  would  be  control  numbers  on  the  final  product. 

At  the  lime  of  printing,  our  company’s  Ouality  Control  Engineers  discovered  that  National 
Computer  Systems  could  not  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  survey.s  unless  control  numbers 
were  added.  Only  by  visually  checking  the  Arabic  numbers  as  these  forms  piLssed  along  the 
high-speed  printing  press  could  Quality  Control  ascertain  that  the  lilhocode  mechanism  was 
functioning  properly.  Since  we  guarantee  the  scannability  of  <iur  forms.  National  Computer 
Systems  would  not  allow  form.s  that  fell  below  our  strict  quality  specifications  to  be  printed. 
The  decision  to  include  control  numbers  was  made  by  National  Computer  Systems  without 
consultation  with,  or  the  knowledge  of,  the  University  of  Guelph. 

National  Computer  Systems  deeply  regret.s  the  confusion  caused  by  our  decision  to  include 
llie  control  numbers  on  the  survey  and  asks  that  this  ’error’  be  recognized  as  nothing  more 
than  a result  of  National  Computer  System's  absolute  determination  to  provide  products  of 
only  the  highest  quality  and  reliability  to  our  customers. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Nov.  28, 1990!  At  Guelph 


Plans  to  strengthen  spring  term,  three-semester  system, 
given  green  tight  by  academic  governing  body 


U of  G's  academic  governing  body  reaf- 
firmed Nov.  20  the  importance  of  the  spring 
semester  and  the  three-semester  system. 

Senators  passed  six  motions  intended  to 
strengthen  the  spring  semester  and  two  that 
relate  to  semester  issues  in  general. 

Speaking  to  the  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  University  Planning's ar/ /tot  semester 
review  sub-committee.  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly.  associate  vice-president,  academic, 
told  senators  that  enhancing  the  spring 
semester  will  provide  greater  flexibility  for 
students  and  faculty,  and  will  make  more 
efficient  use  of  resources.  Overall  under- 
graduate enrolment  would  not  increase;  it 
would,  in  fact,  help  to  relieve  pressure  on  fall 
and  winter  semesters,  he  said. 

Spring  semester  enrolment  declined 
through  the  1980s  until  1988  when  it  began 
to  rise  slightly.  Some  other  universities  have 
higher  spring  enrolments  because  they  have 
a large  urban  population  to  draw  from  (such 
as  York  and  Toronto)  or  have  faculties  of 
education,  which  draw  teachers  who  take 
summer  courses  for  professional  develop- 
ment. 

Prof,  Harold  Chapman.  Biomedical 
Sciences,  expressed  some  doubt  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  spring  semester.  He  said  he 
has  taught  a course  in  spring  that  has  10  to 
20  students  in  it;  the  same  course  attracts  200 
to  300  in  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 

‘If  the  enrolment  in  that  course  during  the 
spring  semester  was  doubled  or  tripled, 
removing  that  number  of  students  from  the 
fall  or  winter  offerings  for  the  course,  it 
would  have  no  effect  on  our  teaching  of  the 
fall  or  winter  offerings,"  he  said.  ‘There’s  no 
difference  between  teaching  a course  to  200 


students  and  teaching  it  to  175  students." 
Chapman  said  he  found  it  more  enriching, 
but  less  efficient.  Student  senators  said  the 
smaller  sections  would  be  of  higher  quality. 
Conolly  responded  by  saying  that  better  co- 
ordination of  the  spring  term  will  provide  for 
better  planning  of  what  courses  are  offered. 

The  first  motion  was  a statement  of  pur- 
pose for  the  spring  semester,  which  stated 
that  the  term  is  an  integral  part  of  the  three- 
semester  system  and  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  co-op  programs.  Student  senators  said 
more  courses  should  be  offered  during  the 
tenu  to  accommodate  co-op  students. 

Formal  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  spring  semester  was  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Associate  Vice-President. 
Academic.  Senate  also  approved  the  forma- 
tion of  an  advisory  council,  with  repre- 
sentation from  program  committees, 
academic  counsellors.  Student  Affairs,  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar,  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education,  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  U of  G Library. 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
(BUGS)  and  the  advisory  council  will  review 
all  co-op  programs  to  recommend  more  ef- 
fective integration  of  spring  semester  study 
terms  into  all  co-op  programs.  The  Univer- 
sity School  of  Continuing  Education  will 
explore  the  feasibility  of  offering  off-campus 
credit  courses  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  advisory  council. 

Senators  also  decided  that  the  goal  for 
spring  semester  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
enrolment  should  be  to  reach  the  Ontario 
system  average  by  1 994. 

BUGS  will  take  steps  to  encourage  the 
development  of  alternative  format  courses 


and  report  to  Senate  by  September  1992  on 
their  value.  BUGS  will  also  consider  the 
feasibility  of  a single  fall  registration  point 
for  fall  and  winter  semesters  and  report  back 
to  Senate  by  September  1991. 

Conolly  said  there  would  be  potential 
financial  benefits  for  the  University  — 
government  financing  would  be  consistent  at 
fall  enrolment  levels  over  the  two  semesters. 
It  would  benefit  students  because  it  would 
encourage  better  planning  in  course  selec- 
tion. he  said. 

Other  business 

Senate  approved  changes  to  the  procedures 
and  criteria  for  selection  of  chancellor,  fol- 
lowing recommendations  sent  from  the  Oc- 
tober meeting  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  response  to  concerns  voiced  at  the  Sep- 
tember Senate  meeting,  the  Committee  on 
Student  Development  will  conduct  a review 
of  activities  resulting  from  the  Report  on 
Entering  Students  Learning  Needs 

Appointees  to  the  review  committee  for 
dean  of  Graduate  Studies  were  approved: 
Prof.  Bruce  Ryan,  Family  Studies;  Prof. 
Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional  Sciences;  Prof.  Gil 
Stelter.  History;  and  graduate  students  Lome 
Jordan,  PhD,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology;  and  Sandra  Watson,  MA, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Members  of  the  selection  committee  for 
director  of  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs  were  approved:  Prof.  Terisa 
Turner,  Sociology  and  Anthropology/Politi- 
cal Studies;  Prof.  Ian  McMillan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  Environmental  Biology 
PhD  student  Brent  Tegler;  FACS  Dean 
Richard  Barham;  CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells; 
John  Freeman,  Financial  Services;  and  Susan 
James,  CIP. 

Prof.  Truman  Phillips,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  who  is  also  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  Food  Security,  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Activities. 

On  motions  from  BUGS,  Senators  ap- 
proved the  removal  of  the  requirement  that 
students  who  withdraw  on  more  than  two 
occasions  must  apply  for  readmission  to  the 
program.  BUGS  believes  the  requirement  is 
no  longer  needed,  and  noted  that  it.creates 
difficulty  for  part-time  students  taking  only 
one  course.  They  are  currently  treated  as 
having  withdrawn  each  time  they  drop  a 
course  and  must  apply  for  readmission  after 
dropping  three  courses. 

The  requirement  was  originally  put  in 
place  to  identify  students  experiencing  on- 
going difficulty  and  to  ensure  that  they 
received  appropriate  assistance  in  overcom- 
ing problems  that  might  interfere  with  their 
academic  performance.  The  BUGS  report 
says  that  students  can  obtain  assistance  from 
academic  counsellors  at  the  time  they  com- 
plete a withdrawal  notice.  Where  deemed 
necessary,  a student  may  be  required  to  see 
a dean  or  director  before  the  next  registra- 
tion. 

Senate  also  accepted  the  co-op  program 
in  specialized  honors  chemical  physics,  ap- 
proved course  additions  and  deletions  for  the 
1991/92  Undergraduate  Calendar  and 
received  for  information  the  list  of  under- 
graduate program  committee  members. 

Senators  endorsed  the  recommendation 
of  the  Library  Committee  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a special  library  fund  as  advice 
to  the  president.  The  objectives  of  the  fund 
would  be  to  encourage  academic  units  to 
rearrange  priorities  in  theirlibrary  allocation 
budgets,  to  respond  to  unforeseen  informa- 
tion demands  created  by  major  research  in- 
itiatives. to  enrich  collections  in  support  of 
new  program  developments  and  to  address 
deficiencies  identified  by  consultants. 

The  hours  of  operation  for  the  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Veterinary  Science  libraries 
for  the  Christmas  period  and  winter 
semester  were  approv^.  (See  page  8) 

Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple- Alford.  Psychol- 
ogy. representing  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies,  informed  Senate  that  U of  G has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Council 


of  Graduate  Schools,  a Washington,  D.C.- 
based  international  organization  that 
promotes  graduate  education  and  research. 

Senate  received  for  information  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  additions  to  graduate  and  as- 
sociated graduate  faculty: 

Graduate  faculty:  J.G.  Maisey,  Zoology; 

Reclassification  from  provisional  to  full 
graduate  faculty:  Annette  Nassuth,  Botany; 

Provisional  graduate  faculty:  John  Barta, 
Pathology;  J.R.  Dutcher,  Physics; 

Associated  graduate  faculty:  W.  E.  Innes, 
Waterloo/Microbiology;  E.  Griffith,  New 
South  Wales  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries/ Agricultural  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness; B.S.  Kamel,  Atkemix,  Inc., 
Brantford/Food  Science;  J.  Quilkey,  La 
Trobe  University/Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business;  and  S.Wismer,  Development 
Initiatives  Ltd/University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  □ 

COU  presses 
NDP  government 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
wants  the  provincial  government  to  increase 
its  spending  on  postsecondary  education. 

President  Brian  Segal  told  Senate  Nov.  20 
that  COU  has  written  to  Richard  Allen,  min- 
ister of  colleges  and  universities,  to  urge  the 
NDP  government  to  increase  per  capita 
funding  of  universities  to  at  least  the  national 
average. 

Some  three  or  fouryears  ago,  Ontario  was 
ninth  among  the  provinces  in  per  capita 
funding,  but  moved  up  to  fifth  place.  But  it 
has  slipped  back  to  ninth  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  Segal  said.  ‘We're  urging  the  govern- 
ment ...  to  get  us  back  up  at  least  to  the 
midpoint,”he  said. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  council  is 
also  developing  a document  to  outline  what 
is  needed  to  improve  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. Council  officials  will  be  meeting  with 
government  leaders  in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
discuss  COU’s  proposal,  Segal  told 
senators.  □ 


Publications 

Prof.  John  Leslie,  Philosophy,  recently  had 
two  books  published.  Universes  is  the  first 
book  by  a philosopher  on  the  idea  that  there 
are  many  universes  and  that  only  few  of  them 
have  properties  that  permit  intelligent  life  to 
evolve.  Published  in  London  and  New  York 
by  Routledge,  it  has  been  selected  by  the 
Astronomy  Book  Club.  Physical  Cosmology 
and  Philosophy,  published  by  MacMillan  in 
paperback,  is  the  first  edited  volume  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  modem  cosmology  ( 1 954 
onwards)  and  its  philosophy.  It  is  already 
being  reprinted. 

An  article  by  Prof.  Dean  Percy,  Pathol- 
ogy; technicians  Karen  Williams  and  Sandra 
Bond,  Pathology;  and  Prof.  Janet  Macinnes, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
on  “Characteristics  of  Parker’s  Rat 
Coronavirus  (PRC)  Replicated  in  L-2  Cells” 
was  published  in  Archives  of  Virology 
(1990)  112;  195-202. 

Profs.  Joe  Geraci  and  David  St.  Aubin, 
Pathology,  have  edited  and  written  much  of 
Sea  Mammals  and  Oil:  Confronting  the 
Risks,  which  explores  the  effects  of  spilled 
petroleum  on  five  groups  of  marine  mam- 
mals (seals,  whales,  dolphins,  sea  otters,  polar 
bears  and  manatees).  It  is  published  by 
Academic  Press. 

Prof.  Dave  Stanley,  Food  Science,  and 
Jose  Miguel  Aguilera  of  the  Universidad 
Catolica  de  Chile  have  written  Microstruc- 
tural  Principles  of  Food  Processingand  En- 
gineering, published  by  Elsevier  Applied 
Science.  London. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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Disabled 
student 
centre 
to  open 

The  University  will  officially  open  the  Dis- 
abled Student  Centre  with  a ribbon  cutting 
Dec.  5 at  4:30  p.m. 

Speakers  at  the  open  house,  to  run  from  4 
to  6 p.m.,  include  President  Brian  Segal, 
centre  co-ordinator  Bruno  Mancini  and 
Guelph  MPP  Derek  Fletcher.  Student  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Disabled  Student  Centre 
will  be  part  of  the  opening  ceremonies. 

The  centre,  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  University  Centre,  currently  serves  about 
80  disabled  students.  The  centre’s  mandate 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  disabled 
students,  consult  with  faculty  to  help  accom- 
modate students  and  increase  awareness  of 
issues  relating  to  disabled  students. 

The  students  registered  at  the  centre  rep- 
resent five  areas  of  disability:  learning, 
mobility,  hearing,  visual  and  medical.  The 
centre  is  staffed  by  Mancini,  learning  dis- 
abilities specialist  Carol  McMullen  and 
secretary  Kaye  Barrett. 

The  DisabledStudent  Centre  is  integrated 
with  the  Career  Centre  and  Learning 
Resource  Centre  to  provide  students  with  a 
wide  range  of  services  and  resources. 

The  centre  is  supported  by  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  In  1989.  MCU 
granted  accessibility  funds  to  all  universities 
to  develop  centres  for  disabled  students.  The 
funds  are  used  to  hire  personnel,  purchase 
technical  equipment  to  assist  all  disabled  stu- 
dents and  develop  programs  to  increase 
awareness.  The  granting  of  funds  from  the 
MCU  coincided  with  the  development  of 
policies  to  aid  disabled  students  at  the 
University  of  Guelph.  In  1988,  Senate  had 
passed  a list  of  recommendations  to  establish 
a disabled  student  centre.  □ 


Celebrating  the  presentation  of  the  R.P.  Gilmor  Student  Life  Award  are,  left  to  right, 
President  Brian  Segal,  reeipients  Joan  Goddard  and  Roberta  Mason,  and  former  provost 
Paul  Gilmor.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 

Student  life  awards  presented 


Nutritional  Sciences  sessional  instructor  Joan 
Goddard  and  learning  skills  adviser  Roberta 
Mason  are  the  recipients  of  the  1990  R.P. 
Gilmor  Student  Life  Award. 

The  two  were  presented  the  awards  Nov. 
2 1 at  a ceremony  at  the  President’s  House  for 
theirconlribulions  towards  the  betterment  of 
student  life  at  U of  G. 

Goddard,  who  has  led  the  Fundamentals 
of  Nutrition  Laboratory  course  for  almost  20 
years,  was  cited  as  perfect  recipienCfor  the 
award  by  student  Petra  Goss,  president  of  the 
Nutritional  Sciences  Club.  Goddard,  who 
teaches  about  300  students  a year,  is  "n 
wonderful  teacher,  extremely  helpful  and  al- 
ways willing  to  participate  in  each  student’s 
life,” according  to  nominator  Laura  Nagy. 

U of  G ‘has  a reputation  for  caring  for  its 
students,  and  this  award  is  a demonstration 


of  that.”  said  Goddard.  She  said  she’s  also 
received  many  intangible  benefits  — the 
friendship  of  many  students. 

Mason  was  nominated  for  her  commit- 
ment to  student  life  as  a learning  skills  ad- 
viser in  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  in  which  she  provides 
programs  for  students  to  enhance  theirleam- 
ing.  She  has  also  been  involved  in  leadership 
and  peer-helper  training,  orientation,  the 
START  Program  and  Student  Athlete 
Development  Program. 

Nominator  Mildred  Eisenbach  said 
Mason  has  a real  sense  of  humor  and  always 
challenges  others  to  come  up  with  new  ways 
to  make  student  life  better. 

The  award  is  named  after  former  provost 
Paul  Gilmor,  who  served  from  1967  to 
1987.0 


Police 

beat 


The  following  summary  of  University  police 
occurrences  for  October  was  made  available 
by  Ron  McCormick,  head  of  Security  Ser- 
vices. 

Alarms:  The  police  responded  to  14 
electronic  alarms  for  emergency  personal 
assistance,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  false. 
They  were  a result  of  mechanical  failure  or 
accidental  activation.  There  were  also  10 
false  emergency-phone  alarms  received 
during  the  month. 

Disturbances  and  malicious  damage: 
Thirty-seven  occurrences  of  damage  were 
reported,  totalling  $6,030.80.  These 
primarily  involved  damage  to  windows, 
vehicles  and  light  standards.  Seven  distur- 
bance cases  were  investigated  and  assistance 
was  given  to  one  mentally  disturbed  person. 
Three  obscene/nuisance  telephone  calls  and 
one  noise  complaint  were  also  investigated. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Three  cases  of 
assault,  one  a complaint  of  sexual  assault, 
and  one  complaint  of  harassment  were  in- 
vestigated. 

Liquor-related  offences:  Police  issued  1 1 


charges  under  the  Liquor  Licence  Act.  They 
included  unlawfully  consuming  or  possess- 
ing liquor,  intoxication  in  a public  place,  a 
minor  presenting  false  documentation,  and 
minors  consuming. 

Thefts:  There  were  58  reports  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private  property, 
valued  at  $11,862.20.  This  property  in- 
cluded cash,  bicycles,  stereo  and  video 
equipment,  motorcycle  helmets,  fire  equip- 
ment, lab  equipment  and  clothing. 

Trespassing:  Three  warnings  for 
trespassing  were  issued  and  10  suspicious 
persons  were  investigated. 

Vehicle  offences:  Three  hit-and-run  acci- 
dents were  investigated,  together  with  seven 
motor  vehicle  collisions.  Highway  Traffic 
Act  charges  laid  included:  two  for  failing  to 
produce  proof  of  insurance,  one  for  no  valid 
permit,  one  for  failing  to  yield  and  three 
charges  for  speeding.  Ten  warnings  were 
also  issued  for  defective  vehicles,  failing  to 
produce  licence  or  proof  of  insurance.  □ 


SSHRC 
applications 
jump 


There’s  been  a 100  per  cent-plus  increase  in 
U of  G’s  grant  applications  to  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC). 

Forty-three  researchers  have  filed  ap- 
plications through  the  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Research,  compared  to  21  in 
1989. 

The  increase  in  applications  is.  in  part,  a 
result  of  major  changes  to  the  council’s  re- 
search grants  program,  mainly  from  a 
project-based  evaluation  to  one  that  asseses 
individual  researchers  instead.  Application 
material  has  been  shortened  and  simplified, 
making  it  easier  to  apply.  As  well,  a portion 
of  each  SSHRC  grant  application  review 
committee’s  budget  has  been  set  aside  for 
new  scholars  so  that  they  are  competing 
among  themselves,  not  with  established 
scholars.  And  the  University  has  guaranteed 
support  for  any  applicant  whose  proposal  is 
recommended  by  a review  committee  but 
cannot  be  funded  because  of  the  council’s 
budget  constraints. 

Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-president,  re- 
search, says  U of  G applicants  traditionally 
fare  above  average  in  the  competition  — 
enjoying  a 50-to-60-per-cent  success  rate, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  40  to  50 
per  cent. 

College  deans  and  Milligan’s  office  put 
special  emphasis  on  encouraging  social 
sciences  and  humanities  applications  thi.s 
summer  and  fall. 

‘Even  though  funding  for  social  science 
and  humanities  research  in  Canada  is  ex- 
tremely low.  the  success  rate  for  University 
of  Guelph  applicants  has  been  high, "he  says. 
‘If  we  can  encourage  researchers  to  apply, 
they  are  likely  to  have  reasonable  prospects, 
Applications  from  U of  G have  a reputation 
of  being  of  high  quality.’’ 

Milligan  attributes  the  strength  of  ap- 
plications to  the  quality  of  researchers  at  U 
of  G.  ‘Researchers’  colleagues  are  showing  a 
great  deal  of  dedication  towards  helping 
these  applications  be  as  finely  tuned  as  pos- 
sible,”he  says,  “tind  our  staff  are  available  to 
help  in  any  way  possible.  I believe  that  col- 
lectively we  have  the  willingness  to  write  the 
finest  submissions  possible." 

Successful  applicants  will  be  announced 
in  March  1991.  □ 
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Prof  John  Leslie.  Philosophy,  gave  a paper  on 
‘Time  and  the  Anthropic  Principle’’at  the  con- 
ference Time  In  Cosmology  at  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Leningrad. 

Prof  Alan  Watson,  Arboretum,  discussed 
the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens  on  CBC-TV’s 
Marketplace  Oct.  20.  He  described  the  major 
objective  of  the  gardens  — to  demonstrate 
creative  gardening  ideas  to  increase  the 
diversity  of  wildlife  in  an  urban  setting. 

Prof  Janet  Wood.  Microbiology,  recently 
presented  a paper  on  ‘Identification  of  Pseu- 
domonas PutUki  Genes  Induced  by  Canola 
Seed  Exudate”  at  the  Second  International 
Workshop  on  Plant  Growth  Promoting 
Rhizobacteria  in  Interlaken,  Switzerland.  She 
also  presented  a seminar  on ‘Osmoregulation 
in  Escherichia  Colt  Mechanism  and  Implica- 
tions for  Uropathogenicity”in  the  department 
of  biology  at  the  University  of  Konstanz.  Ger- 
many. and  in  the  department  of  bacteriology 
and  biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Moscow,  Idaho.  □ 
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Ibsen  at  the  Inner  Stage 

The  Department  of  Drama  presents  a 
production  of  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynu 
translated  by  John  Lingard,  at  the  Inner  Stage 
until  Dec.  I . It  starts  at  8 p.m.  Tickets,  $4.50 
for  the  Wednesday  show  and  $5.50  for  per- 
formances Thursday  through  Saturday,  are 
available  at  the  University  Centre  box  office 
and  the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Food  security  seminar 

The  final  session  in  the  Centre  for  Food 
Security’s  public  seminar  series  will  be  held 
Nov.  29  when  Prof  Rosalind  Gibson,  Family 
Studies,  Sian  Fitzgerald  and  Elaine  Ferguson 
discusstheirstudies  in  Malawi,  Ghana,Papua 
New  Guinea  and  Guatemala  in  ‘Trace 
Mineral  Studies  in  Developing  Countries.” 
The  seminar  runs  from  3:10  to  4:30  p.m.  in 
Room  1 07  of  the  MacKinnon  building. 

Youth  orchestra  performs 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  Sawa,  is  presenting  its  fall 
concert  Dec.  2 at  3 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  The  soloist  is  David  Gillham  of  the 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto.  Tickets,  $6  general 
and  $5  for  students  and  seniors,  are  available 
at  the  door. 

Benefit  concert 

There  will  be  a benefit  concert  for  the  AIDS 
Committee  of  Guelph  and  Wellington  Coun- 
ty Dec.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  Dublin  Street  United 


Church.  It  will  feature  mezzo-soprano 
Patricia  Harton-McCord,  pianist  Brian  Mc- 
Donagh,  organist  Patricia  Phillips  and  duo 
pianists  Leslie  Kinton  and  James  Anagnason. 
The  program  will  include  works  by  Bach, 
Schubert,  Dvorak,  Poulenc,  Richard  Strauss 
and  William  Albright  Tickets,  $10  general, 
$8  for  seniors  and  students,  will  be  sold  at  the 
door. 

At  the  art  centre 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  is  holding 
a reception  Dec.  2 from  noon  to  5 p.m.  There 
will  be  a children’s  workshop,  and  Ae  centre’s 
volunteers  are  presenting  a Christmas  sale 
that  includes  handmade  items,  wreaths, 
decorations,  shortbread,  jams  and  jellies.  The 
winner  of  the  1990  national  sculpture  com- 
petition will  also  be  announced.  TTie  winning 
commission,  the  llth  work  in  the  Donald 
Forster  Sculpture  Park,  will  be  installed  in 
1991. 

Winegard  to  speak 

Ottawa-area  alumni  and  any  members  of  the 
University  community  who  are  in  Ottawa 
Dec.  5 are  invited  to  hear  MP  Bill  Winegard, 
former  president  of  U of  G.  speaking  on  ‘The 
Changing  and  Future  Role  and  Respon- 
sibilities of  Universities  in  Economic,  Social 
and  Technical  Development”at  the  Sir  Johns 
Carling  Building  Conference  Room  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm.  Enter  off  Carl- 
ing or  Prince  of  Wales  Drive,  and  use  the 
main  entrance  on  the  west  side.  It  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  For  more  information,  call  Betsy 


Allan,  External  Relations,  at  Ext.  6533. 

Youth  in  performance 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  presenting  Youth 
in  Performance,  its  annual  cabaret-style 
showcase  of  youth  talent,  Dec.  1 0 at  8 p.m.  at 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Performers  include  the 
Guelph  Youth  Orchestra,  Storytellers  of  Ot- 
tawa Crescent,  Laurine  Avenue  School 
Choir,  YIPPIES  dance  group  and  guitarist 
Sean  Mclnnis.  Tickets,  $8  general,  $5  for 
seniors  and  students,  are  available  at  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe,  Carden  Street  Music  Shop 
and  the  G AC  office.  Proceeds  go  towards  the 
Sp>ecial  Youth  Awards  Fund  and  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Sunday  afternoon  guided  walk  series  for 
the  whole  family  concludes  Dec.  2 with 
‘Preparation  for  Winter.”  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  The  Tuesday 
evening  tour/talk  series  for  adults  finishes  up 
Dec.  1 1 with  ‘The  Gentle  Art  of  Growing 
Trees  from  Seed” with  Henry  Kock.  It  begins 
at  The  Arboretum  Centre  at  7 p.m. 

Listen  to  music 

The  last  performances  in  the  Department  of 
Music’s  free  noon-hour  concert  series  take 
place  Nov.  29  with  the  Three  Centuries  Fes- 
tival Singers,  conducted  by  Noel  Edison,  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Room  107  of  the 
MacKinnon  building. 


Recycling 
bins  moved 

The  campus  recycling  committee 
would  like  to  notify  the  University 
community  that  newspaper  recycling 
bins  have  been  moved  outside  because 
someone  set  fire  to  a bin  in  East 
Residence  Oct.  16. 

The  bins  for  the  University  Centre 
are  outside  the  north  doors.  Others  are 
located  in  service  areas  or  near  main 
entrances.  ‘Please  take  lime  to  deposit 
your  newspapers  on  your  way  out  of 
the  building,"  says  Paul  Cook, 
Grounds.  □ 


Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  popular  dinner  theatre,  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  has  returned  to  The  Arboretum  with  a 
production  of  Noel  Coward’s  Blithe  Spirit, 
directed  by  Joan  Howell.  Several  performan- 
ces are  scheduled  for  December.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  performance  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$32.50  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 


Christmas  Party 

The  College  Women’s  Club  is  holding  its 
annual  members’  Christmas  party  Dec.  4 at 
8 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 


OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Dec.  5 
when  Luc  DesCouteaux,  Population 
Medicine,  speaks  on  ‘‘Associations  Between 
Peripartum  Events  and  Fertility  of  Dairy 
Cattle  in  Southern  Quebec.”On  Dec.  1 2,  Alex 
Davies,  a visiting  professor  from  Massey 
University,  New  ^aland,  will  speak  on 
“Anatomy  Teaching  and  Research  with  an 
Interactive  Graphics  Interface.’The  seminars 
areheldat  l2:10p.m.inRoom  1438,Clinical 
Studies. 


Faculty  Club  art 

The  work  of  artist  Louise  Ryan  will  be  on 
view  at  the  Faculty  Club  from  Dec.  2 to  2 1 . 


Grad 

news 


The  final  examination  of  Lisa  Thomas, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  a candidate  for  the  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  1 2 at  9 a.m. 
in  336  of  the  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
building.  The  thesis  is  ‘The  Regulation  of 
Lysophospholipid  Formation,  Phosphatidic 
Acid  Production  and  Phosphoinositide  Phos- 
phorylation in  Collagen-Stimulated  Human 
Platelets.”  Thomas’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub.  Interested  members  df  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  □ 
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Graduate  Studies  makes 
admission  process  easier 

A new  direct  approach  to  recruiting  graduate  lot  more  quickly  and  smoothly  in  Graduate 
students  is  making  it  easier  to  apply  to  U of  G Studies,  says  Ormrod. 
and  providing  a more  personal  touch.  About  Prof.  Bill  Hughes,  acting  chair  and 
a dozen  departmentson  campus,  including  all  graduate  co-ordinator  in  the  Department  of 
those  in  the  College  of  Arts,  are  now  recruit-  Philosophy,  agrees  that  direct  admission  has 
ing  graduate  students  directly.  several  advantages. 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  is  play-  ‘The  last  thing  a department  wants  is  to 
ing  an  arm's-length  role,  only  issuing  the  lose  a really  good  applicant  who  chose  not  to 
formal  admission  offer.  From  initial  in-  come  to  Guelph  because  of  how  their  ap- 
quiries  through  the  entire  application  plication  was  dealt  with.” 
process,  students  applying  for  a graduate  As  a member  of  the  admissions  commit- 
program  deal  with  the  individual  depart-  tee  for  the  joint  Guelph-McMaster  PhD  pro- 

gram  in  philosophy,  Hughes  has  seen  a need 
This  mechanism  produces  a number  of  for  more  flexibility  in  admission  procedures, 
benefits  for  both  the  applicants  and  the  ‘Graduate  Studies  has  generally  been 
departments,  says  Graduate  Studies  Dean  quite  helpful,  but  for  years  we’ve  thought 
Doug  Ormrod.  that  a small  department  like  ours  could 

‘Students  apply  to  the  University  of  manage  the  process  better  without  control 
Guelph  because  they  regard  our  programs  as  from  the  top  down,”he  says, 
highly  worthwhile,  he  says.  They  want  to  Although  direct  admission  does  add  to  a 
come  here,  and  they  want  to  have  that  feeling  department’s  workload  — secretarial  staff 
reciprocated  by  the  institution  through  a fast,  have  to  look  after  the  application  forms, 
persona!  response  rather  than  a form  letter  transcripts  and  letters  of  reference  that  used 
from  Graduate  Studies.”  to  go  initially  to  Graduate  Studies  — it’s 

Under  the  centralized  system  still  used  by  probably  the  best  way  to  get  the  best  stu- 
many  departments,  the  student’s  application  dents,  says  Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the 
form  and  other  documentation  go  through  Department  of  English  Language  and 
the  Graduate  Studies  office.  Delays  can  Literature. 

develop  because  of  the  large  number  of  files  ‘Graduate  education  is  becoming  more 

going  through  the  system.  and  more  competitive,” she  says,  “and  direct 

The  direct  process  was  a smooth  one  for  admission  allows  us  to  serve  potential  stu- 
Lisa  Laframboise,  an  MA  student  in  the  dents  more  effectively.” 

Department  of  English  Language  and  But  that’s  only  part  of  the  infrastructure 
Literature.  She  applied  late  for  the  program,  necessary  to  approach  recruitment  competi- 
but  the  graduate  co-ordinator  and  other  lively.  Rooke  says  that,  despite  the  excel- 
department  persorinel  did  their  best  to  ex-  lence  of  U of  G’s  programs  in  the  arts  and 
pedile  her  application.  humanities,  there  just  isn’t  enough  scholar- 

The  process  worked  well,  she  says.  ‘It  ship  money  to  back  up  offers  of  admission, 
was  informal  and  very  welcoming.  They  There  are  graduate  teaching  assislanlships, 
pulled  things  together  fast.”  but  additional  funding  is  much  more  limited 

Graduate  liaison  officer  Sandra  Caims  in  these  disciplines  than  in  the  sciences, 
says  departments  benefit  because ‘they  know  Rooke  and  Ormrod  agree  ihal'more  stu- 

righl  away  who  the  applicants  are,  so  they  dent  award  money  has  to  be  made  available 
can  be  more  responsive  to  top-notch  can-  to  attract  top-notch  students.  Td  like  to  see 
didates.  They  can  move  more  quickly  to  the  graduate  entrance  awards  program 
recommend  an  offer  of  admission.”  upgraded  to  give  departments  allocations  so 

Because  direct-recruiting  departments  they  could  make  an  offer  of  admission  and  a 
submit  only  the  applications  they  want  offers  scholarship  simultaneously  to  a lop  student,” 
of  admission  to  go  to.  the  procedure  goes  a says  Ormrod.  □ 


Recognizing  research 

The  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario  is  recognizing  research  done  by 
scientists  to  prevent  and  treat  heart  disease  and  strokes.  Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  left,  receives  a *^Research  at  Work”  plaque  honoring  his  work  from 
Dianne  Greenwood,  president  of  the  South  Wellington  foundation  chapter.  With 
foundation  financing,  Holub  has  been  studying  polyunsaturated  fats  in  fish  to 
determine  how  they  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  heart  disease.  At  right  is  Peter 
Delisle,  the  foundation’s  area  co-ordinator  for  Waterloo- Wellington. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 
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Research 


National  study  examines 
adoption  trends  and  policies 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

The  declining  number  of  adoptions  and 
potential  discrimination  against  adoptive 
parents  are  among  the  issues  to  be  explored 
in  a new  national  adoption  study  co-or- 
dinated by  Profs.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Studies, 
and  Michael  Sobol,  Psychology. 

The  main  goals  of  the  comprehensive, 
two-year  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  study 
are  to  identify  trends  and  analyse  policies 
relating  to  adoption. 

“We  need  to  know  what's  happening  na- 
tionally,"says  Daly.  Up  until  now,  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  compile  national  data  or 
identify  trends.  The  last  national  study  on 
adoption  was  completed  in  1980. 

One  of  the  major  challenges  will  be  the 
compiling  of  information  for  national  statis- 
tics from  provincial  data  and  private  agen- 
cies. Adoption  is  administered  by  the 
provinces,  and  regulations  vary  from 
province  to  province  as  well  as  among 
private  agencies. 

A comparison  between  private  and  public 
adoption  services  will  be  a central  focus  of 
the  study.  The  researchers  hope  this  com- 
parison may  uncover  problem  areas  in  exist- 
ing adoption  services. 

‘One  of  the  difficulties  is  adoption  has 
always  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,”says  Sobol. 
The  study  will  determine  if  Canadian  adop- 
tion services  reflect  a move  towards  more 
openness,  which  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  facet  of  the  study  is  to  conduct  a 
policy  and  legislative  analysis  of  adoption 
administration.  Issues  relating  to  the  rights  of 
adopted  children  and  birth  parents,  dis- 


closure of  information,  issues  of  consent,  the 
extent  and  kind  of  information  being  ex- 
changed and  legal  differences  between 
private  and  public  adoptions  will  be 
analysed.  Legal  criteria  for  becoming  adop- 
tive parents  — such  as  age,  sex  and  disability 
— will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  Charter 
of  Rights. 

‘We  may  make  recommendations  on 
changing  adoptive  legislation  as  a result  of 
the  analysis,” says  Sobol. 

Using  all  data  sources  available,  the  re- 
searchers hope  to  identify  trends  in  adoption 
over  the  last  15  years.  These  trends  include 
the  declining  number  of  pregnant  teenagers 
who  choose  adoption  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  private  adoptions. 

In  1986,  only  three  per  cent  of  infants 
bom  to  teenagers  were  placed  for  adoption, 
compared  to  14  per  cent  in  the  early  '70s  and 
40  per  cent  in  the  '60s,  says  Daly,  who  has 
studied  the  issue  for  several  years. 

He  hopes  to  ‘Identify  key  issues  for  the 
decline”by  examining  adoption  services  and 
surveying  adoption  workers,  pregnant  teens 
and  birth  mothers.  All  adoption  workers  in 
Canada  will  be  surveyed  on  their  perceptions 
and  attitudes  about  adoption.  About  60  in- 
tensive interviews  will  be  held  with  birth 
mothers  to  determine  their  perceptions  about 
the  adoption  experience.  Pregnant  teens  will 
be  interviewed  about  their  concerns  while 
considering  adoption. 

‘Our  goal  is  to  determine  what  some  of  the 
organizational  obstacles  are  and  where  they 
might  be  inhibiting,”Daly  says. 

The  study  will  also  look  at  how  native 
adoptions  are  dealt  with  in  law  and  interna- 
tional adoption  services.  O 


/ Treat  yourself  to 

a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 

Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations  519-767-5035 

Located  on  the  4th  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 
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“It’s  your  mother’s  fault !” 

Study  shows  gender  bias  in  family  therapy 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
Media  Relations 

Mothers  are  blamed  extensively 
for  marital  and  family 
problems  because  of  an  under- 
lying gender  bias  in  family  therapy,  ac- 
cording to  research  in  Family  Studies. 

Family  therapists  fail  to  recognize 
their  own  attitudes  and  beliefs  concern- 
ing men  and  women,  says  Prof  Judith 
Myers  Avis. 

Her  study  — inspired  by  a growing 
concern  of  feminists  in  the  field of  fami- 
ly therapy  — looked  at  93  case  studies 
published  In  major  family  therapyjour- 
nals  in  1978,  1987  and  1988.  The 
studies,  written  by  therapists  or  re- 
searchers, described  intervention  or 
specific  handling  of  cases. 

Myers  Avis  and  graduate  student 
Cathryn  Haig  looked  specifically  at 
cases  involving  family  (rather  than 
marital)  problems  and  compared  the 
ways  in  which  mothers  and  fathers  in 
these  cases  were  described  and  treated. 

The  researchers  found  mother- 
blaming  to  be  a serious  and  pervasive 
problem  in  the  four  family-therapy 
journals  examined,  and  the  level  of 
mother-blaming  to  have  increased 
slightly  over  the  past  decade.  The 
results  indicate  a significantly  greater 
emphasis  on  mothers’  behavior, 
psychological  functioning  and  respon- 
sibility for  children’s  problems,  as  well 
as  a significantly  greater  focus  on 
mothers  than  on  fathers  in  therapy.  In 
six  different  categories,  women  were 
found  to  be  described  as  much  as  9 1 per 
cent  more  negatively  than  men. 

Although  mothers  were  held 
responsible  for  family  problems  and 
change,  fathers  were  given  credit  for 
change  when  it  occurred.  The  roles  and 
behaviors  of  fathers  tended  to  be 
described  more  positively  than  those  of 
mothers.  Fathers  were  often  assigned 
positions  of  teaching  or  supervising 
mothers  during  treatment,  but  mothers 
were  never  asked  to  take  similar  roles 
in  relation  to  fathers.  And  mothers  were 
frequently  seen  as  responsible  for 
fathers'  behavior  or  co-responsible  for 
abusive  behavior. 

*There  is  no  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  power  between  men  and 
women'and  little  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  abuse.  Myers  Avis  says. 


In  cases  involving  single  mothers,  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  impact  of  the 
father’s  absence  on  children.  Instead, 
therapists  focused  only  on  what 
mothers  were  doing. 

The  study  found  44  per  cent  more 
words  and  41  per  cent  more  negative 
terms  were  used  to  describe  mothers 
than  fathers.  Therapists  focused  on 
changing  the  behavior  of  mothers  twice 
as  often  as  on  changing  the  behavior  of 
men.  Descriptions  of  behavioral  se- 
quences and  interactions  began  with 
mothers  72  per  cent  more  often  than 
with  fathers. 

It  is  natural  for  therapists  to  focus  on 
women  because  they  realize  fathers  are 
often  unwilling  participants  in  therapy 
situations,  Myers  Avis  says.  But  this 
does  a grave  disservice  to  men  as  well 
as  women.  Giving  men  a position  of 
entitlement  ‘Stunts  their  own  growth 
and  infantilizes  them.”  Instead,  belter 
ways  of  engaging  men  in  therapy  need 
to  be  developed,  she  says. 

Family  therapy  theories  were 
developed  from  male  models  without 
acknowledging  gender  or  power  dif- 
ferences. These  theories  “blind 
therapists  to  being  aware  of  either  their 
own  or  cultural  biases,"  Myers  Avis 
says. 

However,  a recent  movement  of 
feminist  therapists  is  challenging  tradi- 
tional thought.  Critiques  of  traditional 
family  therapy  models,  as  well  as  alter- 
native feminist  models  have  been  pub- 
lished in  such  publications  as  the 
Journal  of  Feminist  Family  Therapy, 
for  which  Myers  Avis  is  bwk  review 
editor.  Only  a small  percentage  of  these 
critical  writings  find  acceptance  in 
mainstream  journals. 

Myers  Avis,  who  focuses  on  the  im- 
portance of  gender  awareness  in  her 
research,  teaching  and  writing,  is  en- 
couraged by  this  movement. 

‘Therapy  cannot  be  a means  of 
larger  social  change.”  she  says.  “But  if 
those  who  come  for  therapy  get  help 
with  gender  and  power  issues  in  their 
own  family  lives,  this  change  can  rever- 
berate on  future  generations.  This  kind 
of  therapy  can  help  women  to  find  a 
voice  and  insist  on  change.” 

The  research  .study  was  supported 
by  a faculty  research  grant  from  the 
University.  □ 
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Coming  events 


Classifieds 


WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  5 

OVC  Seminar  - “Associations  Between 
Peripartum  Events  and  Fertility  of  Dairy 
Cattle  in  Southern  Quebec,”  Luc 
DesCouteaux,  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies 
1438. 

Nutrition  Seminar  - “Methionine  Toxicity 
and  Regulation  of  Spermine  Synthase  in 
Mammalian  Cells,”  Mikko  Regina.  4 p.m.. 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

FRIDAY,  Dec.  7 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  Seminar  - 
“Messenger  RNA  5’-Cap- Binding  Protein: 
Function  in  Translation  Initiation  and 
Regulation  of  Cell  Growth.”  Nahum 
Sonenburg,  noon,  Axelrod  028. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 


For  sale: 

House  in  Guelph,  walk  ing  distance  to  Univer- 
sity, two-storey,  three-bedroom,  two  baths, 
single  garage,  60’  x 150’  lot,  in-ground  pool, 
forced-air  gas  heating,  hardwood  floors 
throughout,  close  to  all  amenities,  Ext.  65 19 
or  836-5793.  Zenith  color  TV,  stand  in- 
cluded; two  black  and  while  portable  TVs; 
two  hotpot  humidifiers,  apartment-size;  one 
artificial  Christmas  tree.  Ext.  2512.  1986 
Pontiac  Grand  Am.  automatic,  power  steer- 
ing and  brakes,  air,  97,000  km,  821-7822  or 
416-821-9435.  Sanyo  portable 
CD/radio/cassetle  player.  Ext.  8187. 
Morette’s  early-American-style  sofa,  good 
condition.  Ext.  8124  or  Shirley  at  824-5643 
after  5 p.m.  Yashica  FX  1 03  camera;  35-105 
zoom  lens;Nissin  flash;  waterproof  canying 
case,  Helen,  823-2279. 

Wanted: 


THURSDAY,  Nov.  29 

Concert  - Three  Centuries  Festival  Singers, 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m. .MacKinnon  107. 
Food  Security  Seminar  - “Trace  Mineral 
Studies  in  Developing  Countries,”  Rosalind 
Gibson,  Sian  Fitzgerald  and  Elaine 
Ferguson,  3:10  to  4:30  p.m.,  MacKinnon 

107. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gvni,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 

$5.50. 

FRIDAY,  Nov.  30 

Evolution/Systematics  Seminar 
“Problems  with  the  Taxonomy  of 
Prokaryotes.”  Robert  Murray,  3:10  p.m.. 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - ’Endothelial 
Cells  and  Control  of  Tissue  Blood  Flow,” 
Jack  Barclay,  12:10  p.m..  Human  Biology 

108. 

English  Seminar  - “Women  and  Fiction  in 
India.”  Anita  Desai,  1 1 a.m.,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Rural  Extension  Studies  Colloquium  - 

“Differences  in  Southwestern  Ontario 
Farmers’ Attitudes  Toward  Sustainability,” 
Glen  Filson,  2:30  p.m.,  MacLachlan  101. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Comedy  Performance  - Royal  Canadian 
Air  Farce,  8 p.m..  War  Memorial  Hall,  $25 
adults,  $20  students/seniors. 

Theatre  - Peer  Gvnt,  8 p.m.,  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 

SATURDAY,  Dec.  1 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 
Theatre  - Peer  Gvnt,  8 p.m..  Inner  Stage, 
$5.50. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  2 

Xmas  Sale  - The  Volunteer’s  Christmas 
Shoppe,  noon  to  5 p.m.  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
“Preparation  for  Winter.”  2 p.m..  Ar- 
boretum Nature  Centre. 

Concert  - Guelph  Youth  Orchestra,  3 p.m.. 
Arboretum  Centre,  $5  and  $6,  tickets  avail- 
able at  door. 

TUESDAY,  Dec.  4 

Our  World  - “Hell  to  Pay,”  noon,  UC  442. 


SATURDAY,  Dec.  8 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m.  $32.50. 

MONDAY,  Dec.  10 

Concert  - Youth  in  Performance,  7:30  p.m.. 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  $6  and  $8. 

TUESDAY,  Dec.  11 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“The  Gentle  Art  of  Growing  Trees  from 
Seed.”  Henry  Kock,  7 p.m.,  Arboretum 
Centre. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Coming  Events,” call  Ext.  2592. 


Two-  or  four-drawer  filing  cabinet,  legal  size, 
821-7822.  Students  for  small-group  French 
conversation,  Caroline,  837-3718.  Stable 
help  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings, 
Donna,  853-0827. 

For  rent: 

Furnished  three-bedroom  bungalow.  Dec.  23 
to  mid- August,  Ext.  3253  or  82 1 -5530.  One- 
bedroom  apartment  in  controlled-entry 
building,  balcony,  laundry,  sauna,  floor-to- 
ceiling  windows  in  living  room,  near  bus  stop, 
after  Dec.  17,  $582  per  month  plus  hydro,  or 
less  $14.64  per  month  without  parking,  767- 
0954  afternoons  or  evenings,  or  416-580- 
2121  collect.  Room  available  Dec.  1 , sharing 
kitchen  and  bath,  walking  distance  from 
University,  preferably  non-smoking  female 
student.  836-7534  weekdays  after  5 p.m. 


Two  rooms  with  private  cooking  facilities 
and  silting  area,  available  Jan.  1,  Sugarbush 
area,  $330  per  room  per  month,  Angie,  Ext. 
6703  or  821-9693. 


Personnel 

report 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  at  Guelph  deadline  Nov.  23,  the  follow- 
ing opportunities  were  available: 

Snow  Removal  Laborer  (on-call  basis), 
Grounds  Department.  Rate:  $11.64  per 
hour. 

Manager,  Salary  Administration  and 
Records,  Personnel  Department.  Minimum: 
$45, 1 1 3;  normal  hiring  limit:  $53,008;  mid- 
point: $56,391. 

The  following  position  is  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Anaesthesia  Technician,  Veterinary  Teach- 
ing Hospital.  Salary  Range:  $424.67  mini- 
mum; $486.96  job  rate  (level  5);  $598.95 
maximum. 


Publications 

Continued  from  page  4 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  recently 
published  an  article  in  Comparative 
Biochemistry  and  Physiology  on  ‘The  Effect 
of  Latitude  on  the  Seasonal  Pattern  of 
Reproductive  Hormones  in  the  Male  White- 
Tailed  Deer  ”He  also  co-authored  the  article 
‘Seasonal  Thyroid  Hormone  Levels  of  Free- 
Ranging  White-Tailed  Deer  in  Ontario,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Zoology. 

Prof.  Lari  Wester,  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, is  the  author  of  Design  Communication 
for  Landscape  Architects,  published  by  Van 
Nostrand,  Reinhold  in  the  United  States  and 
Nelson  in  Canada. 

An  article  on  ‘The  Frequency,  Distribu- 
tion and  Effects  of  Antibodies  to  Seven  Puta- 
tive Respiratory  Pathogens  on  Respiratory 
Disease  and  Weight  Gain  in  Feedlot  Calves 
in  Ontario”by  Profs.  Wayne  Martin  and  Ken 
Bateman,  Population  Medicine;  PatShewen 
and  Soren  Rosendal.  Veterinary  Microbiol- 
ogy and  Immunology;  and  J.E.  Bohac  of 
Agriculture  Canada,  Lethbridge,  appeared 
in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Veterinary  Re- 
search 53  {19^9),  pages  355-362.  □ 


Religion  in  review 


Thursday,  Nov.  29:  Catholic  Mass:  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533.  Lunchtime  Bible  Study: 
12:10  p.m.,  UC  3 1 7.  Intervarsity  Christian 
Fellowship  Meeting:  7:30  to  9 p.m..  Hor- 
ticulture 240. 

Friday,  Nov.  30:  Catholic  Mass:  8:10 
a.m.,  UC  533.  Lutheran  Lunch  Bunch: 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  UC  333. 
Womanspirit:  noon,  UC  332.  Muslim 
Friday  Prayer:  1 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Sunday,  Dec.  2:  Catholic  Mass:  10:10 
a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Catholic  Recon- 


ciliation  Service;  7:30  p.m.,  UC  103. 

Monday,  Dec.  3:  Catholic  Mass:  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  4:  Catholic  Mass:  8:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  5:  Morning  Prayer: 
8:10a.m., UC  533. 

Thursday,  Dec.  6:  Catholic  Mass: 
12:10p.m., UC  533. 

If  you  have  any  items  for  “Religion  in 
Review,” send  them  to  the  Campus  Minis- 
try office,  UC  Level  3,  Ext.  8909. 
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1 PRICE 


ON  A GREAT  SELECTION  OF  THE 
NEWEST  STYLES  IN  MEN’S, 
WOMEN'S  & CHILDREN'S  STYLES 


THE  BEST  LEATHER- THE  BEST  PRICES 

%pyaC  City 
Leatfier 


*lVhere  The  *99  Jacket 
Made  Us  Famous.” 


21  WYNDHAM  ST.  N. 
DOWNTOWN  GUELPH  824-7652 
HOURS: 

Mon.,  Tues.  & Sat.  9:30  ’tii  6:00 
Wed.  9:30  'ill  7:00 
Thurs.  & Fri.  9:30  'til  9:00  p.m. 


U of  G Library  Christmas  hours 

McLaughlin  & Veterinary  Science  sections 


Date 

Building  hours 

Reference  service 

Sat.  Dec.  15 
(last  exam  day) 

McLaughlin:  9 a.m.- 10  p.m. 
Vet  Science:  9 a.m.-9  p.m. 

None 

None 

Sun.  Dec.  16 

McLaughlin:  noon-5  p.m. 
Vet  Science:  closed 

None 

N/A 

Mon.-Fri. 
Dec.  17-21 

8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:45  p.m. 

Sat.  and  Sun. 
Dec.  22,23 

noon-5  p.m. 

None 

Mon.-Wed. 
Dec.  24-26 

Closed 

Closed 

Thurs.-Sat. 
Dec.  27-29 

Noon-5  p.m. 

None 

Dec.  30  - Jan.  ! 

Closed 

Closed 

Wed.-Fri. 

Jan.2-4 

8:30  a.m.- 10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:45  p.m. 

Sat.  and  Sun. 
Jan.  5.6 

McLaughlin:  noon- 10  p.m. 
Vet.  Science:  9 a.m.- 1 0 p.m. 

None 

None 

Mon.-Fri. 
Jan.  7- 1 1 

8:30  a.m.- 10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:45  p.m. 

Sat.  and  Sun. 
Jan.  12,  13 

McLaughlin:  noon- 10  p.m. 
Vet  Science:  9 a.m.- 1 0 p.m. 

Noon-4;30  p.m. 
None 

Regular  hours  resume  Mon.  Jan  14. 

There  will  be  no  loan  or  photocopy  requests  for  Interlibrary  Services 
processed  through  the  mail  after  Nov.  30.  All  other  Interlibrary  Services 
will  be  suspended  from  Dec.  14  to  Jan.  I inclusive. 
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Plant  awareness 

The  Botan)'  Club  and  the  Department  of  Botany  have  started  a weekly  feature  called 
“Plant  of  the  Week.”  Every  week  a different  plant  is  featured  in  the  display  case 
outside  Room  200  of  the  Axelrod  building  to  increase  awareness  of  the  diversity  of 
flora.  With  the  display  of  the  Equisetum  genus,  a very  ancient  strain  of  plants,  are, 
left  to  right,  Botany  Club  president  Donaid  Hunt,  member  Mike  Brown  and 
vice-president  Nathalie  Bourgouin.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


PUNT 

WEEK 


Recovery  plan  says 
government,  students 
should  bear  costs 


Ontario  universities  are  in  serious  financial 
trouble  and  must  be  restored  to  health.  The 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
delivered  that  message  Dec.  3 to  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  presented  him  with  its  working  paper,  “A 
Recovery  Plan  for  Ontario  Universities.” 

According  to  the  paper.  $410  million  in 
additional  funds  will  be  needed  in  the  next 
four  years  — the  mandate  of  the  present 
government  — to  begin  the  work  of  restoring 
an  unhealthy  and  underfunded  system  to 
health.  The  COU  recovery  plan  recom- 
mends that  two-thirds  of  that  cost  ($273 
million)  be  borne  by  government  and  one- 
third  ($137  million)  by  students  through  in- 
creased fees. 

'We  believe  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment ought  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  recovery. 
But  we  know  that  it  cannot  do  so  in  the 
present  economic  circumstances.  The  choice 
is  clear  — either  the  government’s  burdens 
are  somehow  shared,  or  there  will  be  no 
recovery,”said  Edward  Monahan,  executive 
director  of  COU. 

Monahan  stressed,  however,  that  adjust- 
ments In  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP)  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
recovery  plan  to  ensure  access  for  all 
qualified  students. 

In  reaction  to  the  proposal.  President 
Brian  Segal  said  that  while  he  is  'In  strong 
support  of  the  sorely  needed  plan  for 
recovery  for  the  universities.  I only  reluctant- 
ly support  the  fee  increase,  not  because  of 
being  opposed  to  increases,  but  because  of  its 
size.  At  the  University  of  Guelph,  If  this 
proposal  is  accepted,  as  I hope  it  will  be.  we 


will  implement  an  increase  in  our  student  aid 
support  over  and  above  that  provided  by 
OSAP.” 

Plan  objectives 

COU  says  the  increase  in  funds  would 
work  toward  three  objectives:  to  improve  the 
quality  of  students’  educational  experience, 
to  maintain  current  levels  of  general  access, 
and  to  promote  special  access  to  under-rep- 
resented and  disadvantaged  groups. 

■ Quality 

With  students  and  government  making 
considerable  sacrifices  in  order  to  restore  the 
quality  of  education,  the  COU  says  there 
should  be  a guarantee  that  quality  will  in- 
deed improve.  The  report  proposes  that  all 
special  recovery  funds  be  treated  as  trust 
funds  by  universities,  guaranteed  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
At  the  end  of  the  recovery  period,  when  a 
university  has  spent  the  money  in  accord- 
ance with  its  recovery  plan,  these  funds 
would  become  part  of  the  ongoing  funding 
base  of  each  institution. 

■ Accessibility 

According  to  the  report,  "students  (cur- 
rently) enrolled  have  a reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  fee  levels  will  not  rise  unduly  di^ng 
the  course  of  their  program  of  study.”  The 
report  suggests  that  students  now  enrolled  in 
university  should  receive  an  automatic  fee 
credit  for  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their 
program  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  special 
recovery  fee  that  would  be  imposed. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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lEPS 

director  in 
Green  Plan 
lock-up 
session 


by  Kelly  McNiven 

Office  of  the  Vice-president,  Research 

Representatives  from  the  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Policy  and  Stewardship  (lEPS) 
will  be  in  Toronto  for  the  unveiling  of  the 
federal  government’s  eagerly  awaited  Green 
Plan.  The  plan’s  release,  expected  shortly,  is 
preceded  by  a 90-minute  ‘lock-up”  session 
lEPS  director  Prof.  Keith  Ronald  has  been 
invited  to  attend. 

‘This  is  very  similar  to  a budget  lock-up, 
except  the  participants  will  be  environmen- 
talists from  the  public,  industry,  government, 
universities  and  the  media,”says  Ronald.  ‘We 
will  read  the  document  in  advance  of  the 
public  announcement  and  then  react  to  what 
has  been  written.” 

lEPS  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
implementation  of  the  term  ‘‘environmental 
susta'mabiUty”in  the  plan.  Previously,  jargon 

freely  to  de.scribe  various  environmental 
goals.  Ronald  maintains  th'at’s  impossible. 
‘Unless  a sustainable  environment  is  first 
secured,”  he  says,  "Sustainable  development 
is  impossible.” 

The  Green  Plan  release  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  almost  a year  of  development.  It 
started  in  March  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment unveiled  A Framework  for  Discussion 
on  the  Environment  to  begin  a public 
dialogue  on  a comprehensive  national  en- 
vironmental strategy  and  action  plan  called 
Tile  Green  Pbn:  A National  Challenge.  lEPS 
participated  in  the  Ottawa  Green  Plan 
Workshop  in  June  and  the  Green  Plan  Na- 
tional Wrap-up  Consultation  Session  in 
August.  ‘These  sessions  were  essential  to  the 
government’s  careful  thought  in  preparing 
the  final  Green  Plan,”says  Ronald. 

The  Green  Plan  is  de.signed  to  be  a new 
and  belter  way  of  promoting  proper  environ- 
mental decisions,  leading  to  a more  balanced 
relationship  between  the  environment  and 
all  Canadians’  activities.  Topics  covered  by 
the  Green  Plan  are  environmental  stresses, 
common  global  concerns,  sustaining  renew- 
able resources,  preserving  ecological  arid 
heritage  resources  and  protecting  the  Arctic 
environment. 

‘The  Green  Plan  intent  is  ideal,”  says 
Ronald  'It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
results.”  □ 


Holiday  schedule 

for  At  Guelph 

The  holiday  schedule  for  Ar  Guelph  is 
as  follows; 

The  last  issue  of  the  year  is  Dec.  1 2. 
The  first  issue  in  1 99 1 is  Jan.  9. 

Please  submit  copy  for  the  Dec.  12 
issue  by  Dec.  6 and  for  the  Jan.  9 issue 
by  Jan.  3.  □ 


Forum 

Commercial  research 
implications  demand 
debate,  clear  answers 


Recovery 

Continued  from  page  I 

Higher  fee  levels,  then,  will  only  be  paid 
by  incoming  students  who  register  in  the  fall 
of  1991  or  after.  To  ensure  that  incoming 
students  of  limited  financial  means  will  be 
protected  against  the  higher  fees,  the  report 
recommends  that  adjustments  to  OSAP  be 
made. 

All  students,  regardless  of  their  status,  will 
be  expected  to  pay  annually  increasing 
regular  fees. 

a Equitv 

To  help  achieve  greater  access,  a special 
$25-million  fund  would  be  designated  in 
each  of  the  next  four  years  for  reaching  into 
secondary  schools  to  promote  special  acces- 
sibility for  groups  not  fairly  represented  at 
university.  At  the  same  lime,  COU  wants 
universities  to  develop  improved  means  to 
permit  students  to  move  more  easily  across 
from  the  college  sector. 

Underfunding 

The  COU  paper  says  that  in  real-dollar 
terms,  Ontario  now  provides  $ 1 ,900  less  per 
student  than  it  did  10  years  ago,  $800  less 
per  student  than  the  average  of  other 
Canadian  provinces,  and  about  25  per  cent 
less  than  comparable  American  state 
university  systems.  This  province  now  ranks 
ninth  in  Canada  in  its  provincial  support  for 
universities. 

The  report  suggests  that  underfunding  in 
the  past  decade  has  meant  the  quality  of 
student  experience  is  decreasing.  As  in- 
dividual faculty  members  work  with  in- 
creasing numbers  of  students,  opportunities 
for  valuable  personal  feedback  are  disap- 
pearing. In  addition,  library  collections  are 
overtaxed  and  increasingly  inadequate,  and 
scientific  and  instructional  equipment  and 
laboratory  facilities  are  in  short  supply  and 
out  of  date. 

For  $410  million,  COU  says,  Ontario 
would  be  brought  back  to  funding  levels  of 
1977/78,  and  during  the  course  of  the  four 
years,  the  province  would  see  the  level  of 
funding  per  student  ri.se  to  and  then  exceed 
the  average  for  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Recovery  funds 

The  COU  calls  the  additional  $410  mil- 
lion from  government  and  students  recovery 
funds,  For  government,  $273  million  in  spe- 
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cial  recovery  grants  would  mean  an  increase 
over  today’s  base  operating  grants  of  3.6  per 
cent  per  year  in  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

A $ 137-million  boost  from  students 
would  amount  to  an  annual  $550  recovery 
fee  per  student.  The  boost  would  mean  that 
tuition  fees  would  cover  23  per  cent  of 
university  ofreraling  costs,  up  from  20  per 
cent  today.  That  $550  recovery  fee  is  in 
addition  to  the  average  annual  costs  of  at- 
tending university,  which  COU  estimates  at 
about  $7,000. 

The  two  aspects,  says  the  report,  go  hand 
in  hand.  ‘The  decision  to  raise  fees  places  the 
government  under  a moral  obligation  to 
raise  grants.  When  these  special  grants  and 
fees  are  fully  and  finally  in  place,  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  university  budgets  will  have 
been  increased  by  $410  million  in  real  dol- 
lars.” 


Long-term  alternatives 

The  COU  believes  the  special  recovery 
fees  and  grants  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
Ontario  universities  forward  over  the  next 
four  years.  In  future,  however,  it  says  entirely 
new  ways  of  financing  higher  education 
ought  to  be  considered. 

It  suggests  that  government  should  ap- 
point a committee  to  examine  alternatives  to 
the  present  system  of  fees  and  student  aid. 
Some  options  might  include  an  income  con- 
tingent repayment  loan  system  or  an  income 
tax  surcharge  on  university  graduates. 

In  addition,  the  report  says  alumni  and  the 
private  sector  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
their  part.  A matching  grants  scheme 
operates  successfully  in  other  provinces  and 
should  be  introduced  in  Ontario.  To  en- 
courage special  major  gifts,  the  province 
should  also  proceed  to  establish  university 
foundations  as  crown  agencies. 


Base  funding 

Finally,  the  report  insists  that  the  three 
objectives  can  only  be  attained  if  the  base 
funding  of  Universities  is  protected  against 
further  erosion.  That  would  mean  base 
operating  grants  — the  funding  levels  now 
received  by  institutions  — would  be  adjusted 
annually  according  to  the  figures  established 
by  the  Ontario  Council  on  University  Af- 
fairs. 

Costs  of  special  government  policy  initia- 
tives and  other  expenditures  mandated  by 
legislation  would  have  to  be  met  by  a special 
fund  provided  over  and  above  normal  base 
operating  grants.  In  addition,  COU  insists 
that  current  policy  that  provides  for  tuition 
fees  to  be  raised  annually  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  operating  grants  must  be  con- 
tinued. □ 


by  Prof.  Wayne  Martin, 

Population  Medicine 

For  some  time,  even  before  the  most  recent 
press  release  in  At  Guelph,  1 have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  moves  toward  commer- 
cialization of  research  at  this  and  other 
universities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  University,  cor- 
porately, and  many  of  its  faculty  members 

are  promoting  thisdirectionintoour  research 

efforts,  perhaps  with  all  the  best  intentions, 
without  considering  the  down-side  risks  of 
the  process. 

Whereas  the  proponents  of  commercial 
linkages  list  a series  of  advantages  to  this 
collaboration,  I believe  many  of  these  ad- 
vantages are  either  illusory  or  inappropriate 
for  universities.  Further.  I believe  there  are 
significant  potential  undesirable  effects  on 
individual  faculty,  universities  and  on  our 
society  in  general  from  these  commercial 
links. 

1 am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  receives  considerable  financial 
support  from  industries  in  the  form  of  grants, 
and  that  we  receive  a hugh  research  contract 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  as  examples  of  support  for  research  and 
the  research  infrastructure.  Whereas  the  ad- 
vantages and  drawbacks  to  support  of  this 
nature  can  be  debated,  I believe  these  to  be 
very  different  from  those  arising  from  direct 
research  contracts  with  commercial  com- 
panies. 

Given  the  publicity  so-called  successful 
commercial  activities  receive,  the  individual 
faculty  member  could  easily  be  led  to  believe 
that  research  with  commercial  application  is 
‘the  best  type  of  research”  for  him  or  her  to 
pursue.  Indeed,  new  faculty  might  be  for- 
given if  they  were  to  think  that  only  research 
with  potential  commercial  applications  is  of 
value.  In  contrast,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
direct  contract  linkage  between  a commer- 
cial interest  and  a university-based  research 
activity  can  drive  the  latter  program  more  in 
the  interests  of  money  and  marketing  than  of 
science.  For  example,  striving  to  be  first  into 
the  marketplace  (a  legitimate  goal  of  private 
industry)  could  lead  the  faculty  member(s)  to 
take  shortcuts  in  their  work  and  lead  to 
biased  interpretations  of  the  results  of  their 
work  and  of  its  importance. 

One  undeniably  negative  result,  which  al- 
ready has  occurred,  is  seen  in  the  enforced 
silence  among  scientists  who,  although 
working  on  a related  project,  are  col- 
laborators with  competing  commercial  in- 
terests. There  is  no  longer  an  open,  honest 


sharing  of  knowledge  and  experience  at 
scientific  meetings,  at  least  in  those  areas 
where  faculty  see  potential  commercial  in- 
terests in  their  work.  Former  colleagues  be- 
come competitors!  Is  this  what  our  society 
expects  from  faculty? 

Universities  also  can  be  negatively  im- 
pacted by  these  pursuits.  When  a university 
acts,  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly,  as  if  com- 
mercial research  is  at  the  top  of  its  research 
priorities,  it  must  accept  a number  of  directly 
negative  effects  and  spinoffs.  For  example, 
could  it  be  that  the  success  and/or  standing 
of  a department  will  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  commercial  research  produced? 
This  will  make  it  quite  difficult  for  those 
departments  whose  research  efforts  involve 
less  easily  patented  information  or  products 
to  compete  for  a place  on  the  podium.  What 
steps  would  a university  have  to  take  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  can  arise  from  the  conflicts 
of  interest  surrounding  the  royalties  and 
other  monies  arising  from  these  commercial 
discoveries  that  are  returned  to  the  univer- 
sity? 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  down- 
side risk  for  universities  is  that  we  may  lose 
the  public's  trust.  I am  still  sufficiently  naive 
to  believe  that  they  (the  public)  can  obtain 
unbiased  information  on  the  efficacy  of 
biologies  and  medical  procedures.  Now, 
none  of  us  is  infallible,  nor  truly  unbiased; 
however,  the  public  should  at  least  expect  an 
informed  response  that  is  free  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a conflict  of  interest  involving  a com- 
mercial contract. 

As  a member  of  the  University  Joint 
Faculty  Policy  Committee,  I have 
deliberated  on  the  issue  of  both  the  nature  of 
and  the  time  commitment  to  externa!  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  avoid  producing  a conflict  of 
commitment  or  interest.  I am  also  a member 
of  the  OVC  DearisCouncil,  which  has  com- 
missioned a study  on  conflict  of  interest, 
specifically  in  the  context  of  the  veterinary 
college. 

At  the  same  time,  1 see  highly  touted  (by 
this  University)  scientists  (molecular 
biologists),  who  also  happen  to  be  owners  or 
directors  of  commercial  biotechnology  com- 
panies. What  is  the  message  that  the  ‘typical” 
faculty  member  should  derive  from  this?  Just 
as  an  individual  faculty  member  could  be 
pressured  into  less-than-desirable  scientific 
pursuits  by  the  potential  fame  accompanying 
some  discoveries,  universities  seeking  the 
publicity  surrounding  these  discoveries 
could,  in  fact,  reinforce  undesirable  activities 
in  faculty  as  the  institution  pushes  forward  to 
“gain  the  prize." 

How  could  society  lose  through  commer- 
cial research?  After  all,  we  are  developing 
efficacious/useful/helpful  products!  Aren’t 
we?  Could  it  be  that  in  giving  priority  to  the 
“commerciar’aspect  we  are  biasing  our  belief 
about  the  value  of  our  discoveries?  It  is  at 
least  arguable  that  the  hybrid  vigor  ‘truism” 
that  pervades  science  today  has  blinded  us  to 
other  methods  of  increasing  productivity, 
methods  that  may  not  be  as“controllable”by 
commercial  interests  yet  of  similar  efficacy 
for  the  producer  and  society? 

The  most  devastating  potential  result  of 
commercialization  is  that  it  instils  the  idea 
that  even  our  most  basic  components  (e.g. 
our  genes)  not  only  can  and  should  be  altered 
(in  itself  this  may  actually  be  a good  point  in 
selected  instances),  but  (hat  the  techniques 
and  knowledge  used  for  these  purposes  can 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  private  interests. 
Essentially  this  happens  now  with  hybrid 
com  and  many  strains  of  poultry.  I have  little 
problem  with  private  industry  researching 
these  issues,  but  these  are  not  the  ‘business” 
of  a university. 

Continued  on  page  4 


CSRC  counselling  unit 
to  reduce  backlog  of  cases 


The  counselling  unit  of  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre  is  closing 
its  client  intake  in  order  to  deal  with  a 
backlog  of  cases. 

No  new  clients  will  be  added  to  the 
list  until  the  waiting  list  has  been  ser- 
viced, “except  clients  in  crisis  or  whose 
needs  are  urgent  and  students  referred  to 
the  unit  by  their  academic  counsellor 
requesting  academic  consideration  on 
psychological  grounds " says  co-or- 
dinaior  Liz  Honegger.  These  two 
groups  will  be  looked  after  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  counselling  unit  has  experienced 


a larger  number  of  students  and  staff 
asking  for  counselling  than  ever  before. 
The  waiting  list  ‘has  now  become  quite 
lengthy.”says  Honegger. 

‘We  appreciate  the  concern  and  in- 
convenience this  action  may  cause  and 
ask  your  help  in  providing  some  of  the 
support  these  students  need."  she  says. 
‘Frequently,  family,  friends,  professors, 
academic  counsellors  and  others  can 
provide  support  and  guidance  to  those 
experiencing  difficulty. 

‘We  anticipate  re-opening  our  intake 
again  in  mid- January  in  order  to  provide 
individual  and  group  assistance.  □ 
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Dec.  5.  At  Guelph 


Updated  AIDS  policy  protects 
student  and  employee  rights 


U of  G will  not  discriminate  against  anyone  on 
the  basis  of  AIDS. 

That’s  the  bottom  line  in  Guelph’s  recently 
updated  policy  on  AIDS,  which  says  the 
University  will  not  refuse  admission  to  any 
qualified  student  or  refuse  employment  to  any 
qualified  applicant  who  has  AIDS  or  tests 
positive  for  the  HIV  antibody. 

In  addition,  the  University  recognizes  that 
education  is  vital  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  AIDS  virus  and  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  programs  about  AIDS  for 
students  and  employees  at  U of  G. 

Dr.  Karen  Acheson.directorofHealth  Ser- 
vices, says  the  policy  strikes  an  important 
balance  between  individual  and  societal 
rights.  ‘Society  as  a whole  has  to  look  at  this 
disease  and  say  ‘We  want  to  protect  society, 
but  we  don’t  want  to  impair  a person’s  legal 
rights,’"she  says. 

Acheson  says  the  University  thought  it  was 
important  to  ‘Vnake  a clear  statement  that 
AIDS  is  not  a risk  to  us  as  a community  if  we, 
as  individuals  in  that  community,  take  certain 
precautions  about  our  practices.” 

These  could  be  precautions  in  sexual  prac- 
tices or  in  handling  blood  and  bodily  fluids, 
and  as  long  as  they’re  taken,  "we’re  not  at  risk,” 
she  says. 

‘There  would  be  no  reason  not  to  let  stu- 
dents with  AIDS  come  here  (and)  no  reason 
not  to  hire  staff  members  with  AIDS,”  says 
Acheson.  Nor  would  there  be  any  reason  to 
bar  people  with  AIDS  from  using  athletics 
facilities. 

‘They  could  go  in  the  pool  with  you.  and 
you’re  not  going  to  get  sick.”she  says.  ‘There’s 
so  much  fear  about  this  disease,  so  much 
misunderstanding.” 

Still.  Acheson  says  much  of  the  spread  of 
the  HIV  virus  can  be  attributed  to  people  who 
don’t  know  they  have  the  disease.  She  says  it’s 
important  to  practise  safe  sex  because  most  of 
the  carriers  of  the  virus  are  people  without 
symptoms  who  don’t  know  they’re  sick. 

‘We  all  have  the  ‘It  can’t  happen  to  me’ 
syndrome,” she  says.  ‘It’s  important  to  believe 
that  it  could  happen  to  you  so  that  you  do 
practise  safe  sex.” 

AIDS  education 

Current  AIDS  education  on  campus  in- 
cludes efforts  by  various  special-interest 
groups  — and  Guelph  Gay  Equality  is 
foremost  among  them.  Acheson  credits  the 
group  with  taking  a leading  role  in  providing 
explicit  instructions  on  how  to  avoid  getting 


AIDS. 

The  University’s  wellness  educator  will  be 
involved  in  incorporating  AIDS  education 
into  the  sex  education  program  conducted  for 
students  in  residence.  Special  programs  will 
be  run  for  students  who  live  off  campus  and 
for  University  employees. 

Guelph’s  occupational  health  nurse  will  be 
conducting  training  sessions  in  departments 
where  contact  with  AIDS  is  a possibility. 
Health  Services  also  plans  to  run  an  outreach 
program  for  AIDS  information  and  will  ar- 
range informal  sessions  for  interested  groups. 

But  information  alone  won’t  stem  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  says  Acheson.  People  have  to 
make  the  connection  to  their  lives.  ‘Unless  you 
go  from  information  to  meaning  to  you,  you 
haven’t  really  achieved  all  the  steps  of  educa- 
tion,” she  says.  ‘We  have  to  try  to  provoke 
thought  and  talk,  so  that  people  will  review 
their  educational  material  and  use  it  to  make 
some  meaning  for  themselves.” 

In  addition  to  ongoing  efforts  to  educate 
students,  Acheson  wants  to  educate  staff 
about  working  with  people  who  might  have 
AIDS.  She  says  there  will  be  less  fear  and 
discrimination  among  employees  if  they  real- 
ize they  are  not  at  risk. 

To  be  effective.  AIDS  education  must  be 
informative,  she  says.  And  that  means  it  needs 
to  be  specific,  running  the  risk  of  being  offen- 
sive to  some  people.  ‘This  is  a very  difficult 
issue.” 

Acheson  says  that  although  continued 
revision  of  the  guidelines  to  take  new  infor- 
mation into  account  is  appropriate,  there  are 
no  plans  to  change  the  University’s  policy  of 
non-discrimination  in  the  future. 

No  identification 

Under  the  policy,  the  University  will  not  try 
to  identify  people  with  AIDS  or  HIV  carriers 
by  questioning  or  screening.  Members  of  the 
University  community  can  receive  medical 
treatment  for  AIDS  at  Health  Services  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis. 

Where  ca.ses  of  AIDS  or  positive  HIV  tests 
occur  and  cause  concern,  the  University  will 
respond  to  each  case  individually. 

The  policy  was  recently  approved  by  the 
President’s  Adviso^  Council  and  replaces  the 
previous  AIDS  policy  adopted  in  1986. 

The  policy  and  guidelines  that  accompany 
it  were  based  on  a position  paper  from  the 
Ontario  College  Health  Association  and  were 
originally  written  in  1985. 

The  current  policy  differs  from  the  pre- 


vious one  only  in  that  it  incorporates  current 
knowledge  about  the  disease,  its  transmission 
and  its  prevention.  □ 


University  policy 
on  AIDS 

The  University  of  G uelph  recognizes  the 
importance  of  educational  programs  in 
preventing  the  transmission  of  the  AIDS 
virus. 

The  University  encourages  the 
development  of  educational  programs 
about  AIDS  for  students  and  employees. 

The  University  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  student  or  employee  who 
has  AIDS  or  a positive  HIV  antibody 
test. 

Particularly; 

■ The  University  will  not  refuse  ad- 
mission to  any  qualified  student 
with  AIDS  or  a positive  HIV  an- 
tibody test; 

■ The  University  will  not  refuse 
employment  to  any  qualified  ap- 
plicant on  the  basis  of  AIDS  or  a 
positive  HIV  antibody  test; 

■ The  University  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  identify  carriers  of  HIV  an- 
tibody or  persons  with  AIDS  by 
questions,  screening  or  other  means. 
Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity may  have  AIDS  testing  and 
related  medical  care  at  Health  Ser- 
vices and  its  Occupational  Health 
Division  if  they  so  elect,  and; 

■ If  and  when  situations  related  to 
AIDS  or  positive  HIV  antibody  tests 
arise  and  cause  concern,  the  Univer- 
sity will  respond  to  each  case  on  its 
own  merits.  This  may  involve 
liai.son  between  University  depart- 
ments, Health  Services  and  off- 
campus  medical  experts,  including 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  □ 
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Health  Services 
holiday  hours 

Health  Services  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  the 
week  of  Dec.  17  to  2 1 , ex- 
cept Dec.  19.  when  the  of- 
fice is  closed.  There  will  be 
no  evening  clinic  that  week. 

Health  Services  will  be 
clo.sed  Dec.  22  to  Jan.  1 in- 
clusive. 

Hours  for  Jan.  2 to  4 are 
8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  There 
will  be  no  evening  clinic  on 
those  days. 

In  an  emergency,  con- 
tact the  University  Police  at 
Exl  2245  or  Health  Ser- 
vices at  Exl.  2131  for  the 
doctor  on  call.  □ 


Pay  equity 

negotiations 

continue 

The  University  administration  and 
the  U of  G Staff  Association  (UGSA) 
have  reached  a partial  agreement 
concerning  pay  equity.  Effective 
Jan.  1 . 199 1 , the  University  will  im- 
plement the  entire  pay  equity  rate 
adjustment  of  100  per  cent  for  af- 
fected members. 

‘Since  we  agree  on  a majority  of 
the  components  of  the  pay  equity 
plan,  we  fell  that  employees  af- 
fected by  the  plan  should  receive 
their  full  pay  adjustment  as  soon  as 
possible,”  says  Vic  Reimer,  acting 
director  of  Personnel  The  adjust- 
ment will  be  reflected  in  the  pay  of 
Jan.31,1991. 

Two  issues  remain  unresolved  at 
this  lime,  and  the  patties  have  re- 
quested the  Pay  Equity  Commis- 
sion to  assist  in  reaching  a solution, 
says  Reimer.  (See  Ai  Guelph  Nov. 
28.)  The  two  issues  in  dispute  are 
retroactive  payments  on  the  pay 
equity  adjustment  for  affected 
members  from  Jan.  I to  Dec.  31. 
1990,  and  a determination  of  the 
male  comparative  for  members  of 
technical  staff  III. 

"We  have  come  to  a working 
agreement.”says  Alan  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  UGSA.  "What  is  still  under 
dispute  will  be  resolved  by  someone 
else.” 

Under  the  pay  equity  legislation, 
the  University  was  required  to  set 
aside  one  percent  of  its  total  payroll 
budget  for  pay  equity  beginning 
Jan.  I.  1990.  The  University  allo- 
cated this  amount  — a total  of 
$1,368  million  for  1990  — to  be 
divided  among  seven  groups  across 

krlnQ.naiLJoiMm  f>n  >in^._ 

In  cases  where  one  per  cent  is  not 
sufficient,  the  legislation  allows  for 
a phase-in  period  of  up  to  five  years 
in  which  one  per  cent  of  the  payroll 
budget  must  be  set  aside  annually. 

Based  on  the  one-per-cent  fig- 
ure. the  University’s  proposal  is  to 
provide  35  percent  of  the  pay  equity 
adjustment  in  Jan.  1 . 1 990,  and.  ef- 
fective Jan.  1.  1991.  implement  the 
remaining  65  per  cent  of  the  adjust- 
ment. therefore  attaining  full  pay 
equity  in  January.  1991. 

Reimer  says  the  University  is  ac- 
ting in  accord  with  pay  equity 
guidelines.  ‘For  some  groups,  this 
one  per  cent  would  allow  for  lull 
pay  equity  adjustments  in  the  first 
year.  In  other  cases,  the  cost  of  pay 
equity  adjustments  may  exceed  the 
group’s  one  per  cent  and  therefore 
the  1 990  adjustment  can  be  limited 
to  the  one  per  cent  of  their  payroll 
figure.  Finally,  where  the  University 
has  not  distributed  fully  one  per  cent 
of  its  entire  payroll,  any  remainder 
will  be  allocated.” 

The  UGSA  contends  that  since 
some  staff  at  the  University 
received  their  full  pay  equity  rate 
adjustment  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
1990,  the  University  should  pay 
UGSA  members  full  retroactive  pay 
to  January  1990.  The  full  100-per- 
cenl  retroactive  pay  requested 
would  cost  $2  million. 

‘The  University’s  position  is  that 
this  is  not  required  by  the  legisla- 
tion, since  it  exceeds  one  per  cent  of 
total  payroll.” says  Reimer.  ‘The  $2 
million  is  not  only  in  excess  of  one 
p>er  cent  of  the  total  of  payroll  for 
UGSA  employees  but  also  in  excess 
of  one  per  cent  of  total  University 
payroll.  These  funds  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  University  budget.”  □ 
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Goa!  is  14  per  cent  participation 

Faculty  and  staff  invited  to 
donate  to  Alma  Mater  Fund 


Faculty  and  staff  have  dug  deep  into  their 
pockets,  donating  nearly  $25,000  to  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  (AMF)  since  fund  raisers 
made  an  appeal  in  October.  The  money  rep- 
resents donations  from  about  1 1 .8  per  cent  of 
faculty  and  staff. 

With  less  than  a month  left  in  1 990,  how- 
ever. organizers  are  still  hoping  to  reach  their 
1990  target  of  1 4- per-cent  participation  and 
beat  the  1989  total  of  $35,462.52  from 
faculty  and  staff. 

‘We’re  looking  to  faculty  and  staff  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership,  to  establish  the  tempo  to 
the  rest  of  the  contributors.”  says  Gordon 
Nixon.  OAC  ‘37.  chair  of  the  AMF.  ‘If  they 
endorse  it  with  good  support,  it  will  provide 
an  incentive  for  others.” 

Funds  donated  by  faculty  and  staff  will  be 
pooled  with  money  raised  from  individuals 
and  corporations  in  an  effort  to  reach  a ! 990 
annual  fund  goal  of  $1.5  million. 

Paulette  Samson,  associate  director,  an- 
nual giving,  says  AMF  organizers  are  en- 
couraging faculty  and  staff  to  give 
undesignated  funds  since  many  of  the  funds 
received  from  outside  the  University  are 
designated  to  specific  projects.  ‘Undesig- 
nated dollars  are  our  priority  with  faculty 


Brass  Taps, 
Gryphs, 

Bullring 
plan 

Christmas 
food  drive 

U of  G’s  licensed  estab- 
lishments are  conducting 
a Christmas  food  drive 
every  Thursday  until 
Dec.  1 3. 

The  Brass  Taps,  the  Gryphs  Sports 
Lounge  and  the  Bullring  are  accepting 
non-perishable  food  items  that  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Guelph  Food  Bank. 

The  food  drive  was  initiated  by 
Heather  Giffen  and  Wendy  Morley, 
who  are  bartenders  at  Brass  Taps. 
Patrons  are  asked  to  bring  food  with 
them  to  these  locations.  If  patrons  do 
not  have  a food  donation,  they  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  a Iconic. 

The  food  drive  is  supported  by  The 
Ontarian,  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion. University  Centre,  staff  at  the 
participating  bars  and  Mail  Services. 

For  more  information,  call  Jeff  Mil- 
ton. manager  of  food  and  beverage 
operations,  at  Ext.  3904;  or  Bob 
Woods,  assistant  manager,  beverage 
operations;  or  Morley.  at  Ext.  8751.  □ 


and  staff.”  she  says,  ‘Sometimes  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  was  no  money 
undesignated,”  which  meant  that  certain 
projects  went  unfunded. 

Variety  of  projects 

Funds  from  the  annual  AMF  go  to  a 
variety  of  projects.  This  year,  AMF  aims  to 
boost  its  funding  of  student  scholarships  by 
25  per  cent.  ‘‘At  the  moment  we  provide 
about  $63,000  a year  and  help  about  60 
students." says  Samson. 

Another  AMF  project  is  the  Winegard 
Professorship,  in  which  each  of  the  seven 
colleges  lakes  a turn  at  receiving  funding  to 
bring  a noteworthy  professor  on  campus  to 
do  a series  of  lectures. 

Other  funds  go  toward  grants  for  faculty 
to  start  research  projects,  for  faculty  travel 
expenses  as  they  relate  to  research  and  for 
special  initiatives  that  a dean  approves.  In 
addition,  each  dean  receives  $6,000  annual- 
ly as  ‘lieed  money”to  dispose  of  as  is  needed, 
whether  it’s  for  student  scholarships,  faculty 
research  projects  or  some  other  worthy 
cause. 

The  AMF’s  $1.5-million  target  is  am- 
bitious compared  to  last  year’s  target  of  $1 
million,  says  Samson.  The  success  of  last 
year’s  venture  — AMF  raised  $1 14,000  in 
excess  of  goal  — prompted  the  fund  raisers 
to  tackle  a more  ambitious  target  in  1 990. 

Samson  says  faculty  and  staff  annual 
donations  at  Guelph  are  lower  than  such 
donations  at  other  universities.  ‘We  were  one 
of  the  best  at  one  time."she  says, ‘but  the  drop 
is  partly  due  to  The  Campaign,  since  people 
are  still  paying  their  pledges  for  that.” 

None  of  the  money  from  AMF  drives  is 
ever  kept  on  hold  for  another  year.  ‘If  there 
are  extra  funds,  we  notify  the  deans  and 
senior  administration  people  about  the 
money  that’s  available,”  says  Samson.  Col- 
leges can  compete  for  additional  undesig- 
nated money  by  submitting  detailed  project 
proposals  through  their  dean  to  the  AMF 
advisory  council,  which  will  vote  on 
projects.  □ 

Forum 

Continued  from  page  2 

As  a faculty  member,  I would  appreciate 
some  clear  answers  and  public  debate  on 
where  and  how  far  we  plan  to  go  in  pursuing 
commercial  applications  for  our  research.  □ 


At  Guelph  does  not  print  letters  to  the  editor 
unless  they  are  signed  by  the  author. 

AtCuelphencourages  letters  to  the  editor 
and  asks  those  people  who  submitted  letters 
last  week  on  the  internal  review  process  to 
consider  resubmitting  them  with  names  and 
extension  numbers. 
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If  s Bill’s  hall 

The  conference  hall  in  the  Stewart  building  (Large  Animal  Clinic,  OVC)  was 
dedicated  as  the  William  Eastway  Hall  in  October  in  honor  of  former  staff  member 
Bill  Eastway,  left.  The  name  was  submitted  by  Shelley  James,  right,  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Teaching  Hospital’s  Name  the  Hallway  competition.  An  agricultural  assistant 
in  the  Large  Animal  Clinic  for  28  years,  Eastway  was  a friend  to  everyone  and 
mentor  to  countless  students  who  benefited  from  his  legendary  skill  in  animal 
handling  that  was  acquired  as  a member  of  the  last  cavalry  regiment  in  the  British 
Army,  says  James.  Eastway’s  knowledge  of  equestrian  matters  was  invaluable  to  his 
work  as  an  Instructor  in  the  DVM  program,  she  says.  Photo  by  Wendy  Spicer,  OVC 


Study  in  Germany  beckons 
in  new  exchange  program 


U of  G is  offering  a limited  number  of  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  in  Germany  in  1991- 
92,  in  the  first  year  of  a new  student  exchange 
program  arranged  by  the  provinces  of  On- 
tario and  Baden-Wuntemberg,  Germany. 

The  program  will  give  two  students  from 
each  of  Ontario’s  1 6 universities  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  a university  in  Ontario’s 
sister  province  of  Baden-Wurttemberg.  Two 
alternate  students  from  each  institution  will 
be  nominated  in  case  any  spaces  become 
available.  Thirty  German  students  will  study 
in  Ontario  universities  at  the  same  time. 

The  exchange  is  open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  all  fields  whose 
competence  in  German  is  appropriate  to 
their  field  of  study.  The  Ontario/Baden- 
Wurttemberg  advisory  committee  at 
Guelph,  chaired  by  Prof.  Renate  Benson, 
Languages  and  Literatures,  will  select 
suitable  applicants  and  guide  them  in  choos- 
ing courses. 

Strengthens  international  focus 

Benson  stresses  that  the  new  program 
does  not  take  the  place  of  any  of  Guelph’s 
existing  European  programs.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  the  program  enhances 
Guelph’s  study-abroad  programs.  ‘It  builds 
on  the  successes  of  the  London  Semester,  the 
Paris  Semester  and  the  French  Studies  pro- 


gram at  the  University  of  Nice,”he  says.  ‘In 
our  aims  document.  Toward  2000,  we  made 
a commitment  to  building  an  international 
component  into  our  programs,  and  this  is 
further  evidence  of  that  commitment.” 

Ontario  students  who  are  selected  for  the 
program  will  remain  registered  at  their  home 
university  and  will  receive  credit  from  there 
as  well.  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-presi- 
dent, academic,  says  that  although  Guelph 
students  will  pay  their  fees  in  Guelph  rather 
than  in  Germany,  ‘there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  U of  G support  for  students 
who  participate  in  the  program.” 

When  students  arrive  in  Germany,  they 
will  receive  a free  month-long  intensive  Ger- 
man language  course  before  classes  begin. 
Ontario  students  will  be  guaranteed  place- 
ment in  one  of  the  German  universities  once 
the  fall  session  begins,  and  they  will  be  given 
priority  for  placement  in  residences.  Living 
costs  in  Germany  vary  from  city  to  city,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  costs  will  be  about  $700 
Canadian  per  month  for  each  student. 

The  province  of  Baden-Wurttemberg  is 
located  in  Germany's  southwest  corner,  bor- 
dering on  France  and  Switzerland.  It  is  best 
known  as  home  of  the  Black  Forest  and 
headquarters  of  Mercedes-Benz. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  15, 1991. 
For  more  information,  contact  Prof.Benson, 
German  section.  Room  279,  Mackinnon 
building.  □ 


Publications 


Prof.  Soren  Rosendal,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology,  and  Jon 
Buttenschon  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  and 
Agricultural  University  of  Denmark  wrote  an 
article  on  ‘Phenotypical  and  Genotypical 
Characteristics  of  Paired  Isolates  of  Pas- 
teurella  Muliocida  from  the  Lungs  and  Kid- 
neys of  Slaughtered  Pigs”  in  Veterinary 
Microbiology  25  ( 1 990),  pages  61-15. 

Prof  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies,  wrote 
an  article  on  'Karl  Popper  i Teorie  Demok- 
ratii”{  Karl  Popper  and  Democratic  Theory 
in  Russian),  which  appeared  in  Filosofskiye 
Nauki  (Moscow)  5 ( 1990),  pages  69-80. 

Volleys,  a collection  of  critical  essays 
edited  by  Prof  Tim  Struthers,  English  Lan- 


guage and  Literature,  was  recently  launched 
at  St.  Michael’s  College  in  Toronto.  The 
volume  is  the  first  of  a series,  titled  Critical 
Directions,  to  be  published  under  Struthers’s 
general  editorship  by  The  Porcupine’s  Quill 
of  Erin.  □ 


Positions  elsewhere 


Mount  Royal  College  in  Calgary  is  seeking 
applications  for  dean  of  the  faculty  of  continu- 
ing education  and  extension.  Send  applica- 
tions before  Dec.  14  to  Human  Resource 
Department,  Mount  Royal  College,  4825 
Richard  Rd.  S.W.,  Calgaiy,  Alta.  T3E  6K6.  □ 
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Word  is  out  and  it’s  good  - we’re  popular ! 


by  Marla  Konrad 

Staff  writer 

U of  G’s  visibility  and  popularity  among  high 
school  graduates  are  rising,  and  part  of  the 
reason  is  its  commitment  to  the  under- 
graduate experience  of  its  students. 

Chuck  Cunningham,  assistant  registrar, 
liaison,  says  that  commitment  is  one  of  the 
key  factors  that  sets  Guelph  apart  from  other 
Ontario  universities. 

“High  school  graduates  and  their  parents 
like  to  hear  that  Guelph  has  so  many  support 
services  available,  and  they  are  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  variety  of  student  experiences  we 
offer, ”he  says. 

Getting  the  word  out  about  Guelph’s  uni- 
que opportunities  and  its  strong  student  com- 
mitment is  the  job  of  the  Admissions/Liaison 
people. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Admis- 
sions/Liaison has  taken  giant  steps  to  in- 
crease the  University's  visibility  among 
Ontario  institutions.  Says  Trish  Walker,  as- 
sociate registrar,  admissions,  ‘Our  goal  is  to 
increase  the  quality  of  students  we  admit.” 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Admis- 
sions/Liaison office  has  done  just  that. 

Largest  application  increase 

Back  in  1986.  the  U niversity  received  just 
1 0,000  applications  for  admission  from  high 
school  students,  and  that  fall,  1 8 per  cent  of 
first-year  students  were  Ontario  Scholars.  At 
that  time.  Ontario  universities  were  averag- 
ing about  34  per  cent  Ontario  Scholars  in 
their  first-year  classes. 

During  the  last  three  years,  however, 
Guelph  has  seen  a 5 1 -per-cent  increase  in 
applications  — 'the  largest  application  in- 
crease of  any  university  in  the  province,”says 
Walker  — and  today,  almost  34  per  cent  of 
first-year  students  at  Guelph  are  Ontario 
Scholars.  (See  accompanying  story.) 
‘Guelph’s  percentage  of  Ontario  Scholars 
may  be  slightly  below  the  current  provincial 
averages,”says  Walker,  ‘but  by  next  year  we 
should  have  reached  that  figure." 

Although  Guelph  is  striving  to  lure  more 
quality  students  to  the  campus.  Walker  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  increased  quality  does 
not  mean  increased  numbers.  ‘The  Univer- 
sity is  not  planning  to  increase  enrolment;  in 
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fact,  enrolment  will  have  to  be  reduced  from 
current  record  levels.” 

Innovative  approaches 

The  recent  success  of  the  Admis- 
sions/Liaison office  lies  in  Its  innovative  ap- 
proach and  the  support  it  receives  across 
campus,  says  Cunningham.  The  office  has 
embarked  on  several  ambitious  programs 
over  the  past  few  years  to  raise  Guelph’s 
visibility  and  to  set  it  apart  from  other  univer- 
sities in  the  province. 

In  1988,  the  department  introduced  its 
'How  to”  series  of  booklets  to  distribute  to 
high  schools  across  the  province.  The  first 
booklet, //ow  (o  Apply  to  an  Ontario  Univer- 
sity was  in  'incredible  demand, "says  Walker. 
‘It  was  timely,  accurate  information.  It  ful- 
filled a need  and  it  clarified  the  application 
procedure.” 

The  booklet’s  success  was  so  great  that 
this  year  the  Ontario  Universities  Applica- 
tion Centre  published  its  own  booklet  on  the 
subject,  so  Guelph  withdrew  its  booklet  from 
the  shelves  of  high  school  guidance  offices. 

Last  year,  however,  Liaison  published  two 
more  booklets.  How  to  Plan  Your  Finances 
for  First-  Year  University,  prepared  by  Stu- 
dent Awards,  and  How  to  Prepare  for  the 
University  Experience  v/ritier\  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  (CSRC),  again  offering  in- 
formation on  the  university  experience  in 
general. 

In  September.  Guelph  introduced  the  next 
pamphlet  in  its  series.  How  to  Choose  the 
University  that  is  Right  for  You.  The  first  four 
pages  of  the  booklet  encourage  students  to 
gather  information  from  various  universities 
on  academic  programs,  research,  costs,  stu- 
dent services,  student  life  and  other  related 
issues,  while  the  last  two  pages  present 
specific  U of  G admissions  information. 

According  to  Cunningham,  the  'How  to” 
books  serve  a two-fold  purpose.  'They  pro- 


vide a needed  service  to  students”  since  no 
other  university  or  body  is  giving  the  service. 
‘But  they  also  subtly  talk  about  opportunities 
at  the  University  of  Guelph.  And  the  fact  that 
we  produce  these  booklets  gives  students  an 
indication  that  one  of  Guelph’s  strong  points 
is  the  supportive  learning  environment  we 
offer.  It  points  to  what  we’ll  offer  if  they 
decide  to  come.” 

Another  of  Liaison’s  efforts  has  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  school  visits  in  a year. 
'In  1986  we  made  about  125  school  visits." 
says  Walker.  ‘This  year  we'll  make  closer  to 
900.” 

Some  of  those  visits  occur  in  the  winter 
semester,  long  after  students  have  filed  their 
university  applications.  Says  Cunningham. 
“When  we  go  into  high  schools,  we  offer 
university  information  workshops  and  open 
them  up  to  Grade  1 1 and  1 2 students  as  well. 
Last  winter  alone,  we  went  to  350  high 
schools  and  spoke  to  5,000  students." 

Cunningham  believes  those  Grade  1 1 
and  1 2 contacts  are  crucial,  for  they  provide 
positive  exposure  to  the  University  at  a time 
when  students  are  beginning  to  consider  their 
options. 

Team  effort 

Walker  and  Cunningham  believe  the 
Guelph  liaison  officers  on  their  team  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  best  prepared  in  the 
province.  Guelph’s  officers  .spend  time  in 
August  and  September  visiting  academic 
and  service  units  across  campus  finding  out 
what’s  current  and  what's  new.  That  way 
they  can  present  an  up-to-date,  informed 
message  to  the  students  they  encounter.  ‘Col- 
leagues from  other  universities  are  envious 
of  that  rapport  and  co-operation  we  have 
from  faculty  and  staff,” says  Walker. 

Evidence  of  the  excellence  of  Guelph’s 
team  came  earlier  this  month  on  Fall 
Preview  Day.  a yearly  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents and  parents  to  visit  the  campus,  and  to 


meet  faculty,  staff  and  students  from  across 
the  campus.  When  Walker  spoke  to  one 
mother  from  Kingston  who  attended  with 
her  daughter,  the  woman  said  her  daughter 
had  been  so  impressed  with  the  Guelph 
liaison  representative  that  she  went  home 
and  said  she  wanted  to  attend  Fall  Preview 
Day.  'Two  weeks  ago,”the  woman  said,  ‘the 
University  of  Guelph  had  never  even  been 
mentioned  in  our  household.” 

“As  soon  as  students  come  to  the  campus 
for  a visit,  they  find  out  for  themselves  what 
Guelph  is  like,  and  the  University  sells  itself,” 
says  Cunningham. 

Parents  impressed 

Other  parents  have  been  impressed  with 
the  personal  care  Guelph's  Admis- 
sions/Liaison office  expresses  for  each  stu- 
dent and  with  the  attention  paid  to  parents’ 
concerns.  ‘We  care  about  students,”  says 
Cunningham.  ‘Part  of  that  is  expressed  in  the 
amount  of  work  we  do  through  the  year  in 
co-operation  with  the  CSRC  for  parents  in 
parent  orientation  and  information  sessions.” 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Admis- 
sions/Liaison office.  Walker  and  Cunnin- 
gham are  quick  to  point  out  the  efforts  of 
other  members  of  the  university  community. 
'It  may  start  in  the  high  school,  but  it  con- 
tinues from  the  switchboard  operator  to  the 
receptionist,  counsellors,  tour  guides  and 
faculty.  Without  their  efforts,  we  wouldn’t  be 
able  to  deliver." says  Walker. 

‘‘And,"  she  adds,  ‘the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  and  research  units  on  campus  is  a 
major  factor.  The  reasons  we’ve  been  suc- 
ce,ssful  in  increasing  the  number  and  quality 
of  students  applying  is  because  of  the  quality 
of  teaching  and  research,”stresses  Walker. 

Cunningham  agrees.  'Our  challenge  is  to 
get  people  on  campus."  he  says.  ‘But  once 
they  arrive,  professors,  counsellors  and  stu- 
dents are  of  paramount  importahee.”  □ 


One-third  of  first  semester  students  are  Ontario  scholars 


It’s  official! 

More  than  one-third  of  the  first-semester  students  at  U of 
G are  Ontario  Scholars  — a big  increase  from  last  year. 

November  enrolment  figures  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar  show  that  33.9  per  cent  of  first-year  students  have 
the  scholar  designation,  which  is  defined  as  having  an  admis- 
sion average  of  79.9  per  cent  or  higher  in  year  five  of  secon- 
dary school,  or  equivalent.  The  figure  for  November  1 989  was 
24.8  per  cent. 

‘We’re  very  encouraged  by  the  resu!ts,”says  Trish  Walker, 
associate  registrar,  admissions.  ‘The  entire  University  should 


share  in  the  satisfaction,  because  it  is  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  units  across  campus  that  we  can  achieve  results 
like  this." 

The  rise  Is  “a  measurement  of  the  increasing  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  U of  G’s  programs.  The  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  student  body  was  achieved  with  only  a small 
increase  in  admission  cutoff  averages.”  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic.  This  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Senate  objective  set  out  in  1986  to  increase  the 
calibre  of  the  student  body  at  the  University,  he  says.  □ 


New  semester  one  fall  admissions  - 1989  and  1990 


1989  1990 


Program 

Apps. 

Reg'd 

% 

Ont.  Sch. 

Cut  off 
average 

Mean 

admission 

average 

Apps. 

Reg’d 

% 

Onl.  sch. 

Minimum 

admission 

average 

Mean 

admission 

average 

B.Sc. 

609 

235 

19.5 

60.0 

72.3 

748 

241 

20.4 

62.0 

73.1 

(Agr.) 

B.Sc. 

394 

72 

34.7 

70.0 

78.6 

426 

87 

60,4 

70.0 

(Eng.) 

BLA 

169 

39 

N/A 

N/A 

76.0 

175 

21 

41.0 

70.0 

79.0 

BASc. 

1468 

351 

13.3 

65-67 

72.4 

1426 

266 

21 ,7 

70-75 

75.7 

B.Comm, 

714 

153 

13,0 

65.0 

73,9 

1610 

358 

15,1 

65-70 

74.6 

BA 

7068 

1086 

17.1 

72,0 

75.7 

7104 

1030 

36.3 

74.0 

78.5 

B.Sc. 

2966 

609 

41.6 

66.0 

79,2 

3131 

696 

46.8 

68.0 

60.2 

B.Sc. 

446 

96 

37.7 

67.0 

77,0 

519 

134 

27.6 

66.0 

77.0 

(H.K.I 

Total 

14,054 

2,843 

24.8 

N/A 

76.03 

14.968 

3,053 

33.9 

N/A 

77.9 
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Research  news 


Awards  given 
to  faculty 

The  Cancer  Research  Society  Inc.  has 
awarded  $35,000  to  Prof.  James  Kirkland, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  for  a study  of ‘The  Ef- 
fect of  Niacin  Status  in  vivo  on  ADP- 
Ribosylalion  Reactions  Induced  by 
Carcinogen  Exposure.” 

Cornell  University  has  awarded  $5,000 
to  Prof.  Hugh  Lehman,  Philosophy,  for  a 
project  entitled  ‘Pesticide  Use  and  Agricul- 
tural Ethics.” 

IBM  has  awarded  $ 1 6,000  to  Prof.  Tom 
Carey,  Computing  and  Infonnation  Science, 
for  a project  on  'Univereily  Research  Agree- 
ment” 

Industry,  Science  and  Technology 
Canada  has  awarded  $10,000  to  Prof. 
Michael  Haywood.  H AFA,  to  develop  a case 
study  of ‘Best  Business  Practices  in  Training 
and  Development  of  Human  Resources 
Within  Canada's  Tourism  Industry.” 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council  has  funded  16  awards 
under  its  Strategic  Grants  Program: 

■ $229,530  to  Prof.  Elmer  Alyea, 
Chemistry  & Biochemistry,  and  P.  Sil- 
veston.  University  of  Waterloo,  for  an 
‘‘Experimental  Study  of  Potential  High 
Activity  Industrial  Catalysts  Based  on 
Supported  Highly  Dispersed  Aclyb- 
denum  OxideSystems.” 

■ $13,157  to  Alyea  for  a project  entitled 
“Diffuse  Reflectance  Attachment  and 
Reaction  Chamber  Accessory.” 

■ $232,202  to  Prof.  Mark  Baker,  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunology,  for 
his  study  of  “High-Level  Expression  of 
Genes  Encoding  Chimeric  Antibodies 
and  Heterologous  Proteins  Inserted  into 
the  Immunoglobulin  Locus  by 
HomologousRecombination.” 

• $195,000  to  Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf, 
Crop  Science,  for  an  examination  of 
‘Self-Incompatibility  as  a Pollination- 
Control  system  for  Brassica  Napus  (L) 
Hybrid  Seed  Productions:  Critical 
Genotype,  Environmental  and  G X E 
Influences  on  SI  Phenotype  Expression.” 

■ $35,150  to  Profs.  Cecil  Forsberg  and 
Peter  Krell,  Microbiology;  David  Col- 
lins-Thompson,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, and  John  Phillips.  Molecular 
Biology  & Genetics,  for  a project  on 
“Liquid  Chromatography  System  for  the 
Purification  of  Cloned  Cellulase  and  3 
HemicellulaseGene  Products.” 

■ $425,226  to  Forsberg,  Krell,  Collins- 
Thompson.  Phillips  and  K.  Cheng, 
Lethbridge  Research  Station,  Agricul- 
ture Canada,  for  a study  called  “Genetic 
Enhancement  of  Digestion  ofStructural 
Carbohydrate  in  Forage  and  Cereal  Ra- 
tionsby  Domestic  Animals.” 

■ $559,355  to  Profs.  Ken  Kasha.  Duane 
Falk,  and  Doug  Procunier,  Crop 
Science;  B.  Harvey.  B.  Rossnagel  and  G. 
Scoles,  University  of  Saskatchewan;  K. 
Briggs,  University  of  Alberta,  and  D. 
Mather.  Environmental  Sciences,  Mc- 
Gill University,  for  “Barley  Genome 
Map  Construction  and  its  use  in  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Malting  Quality  and 
AgronomicTraits" 

■ $300,000  to  Krell  and  Prof.  Peter 
Dobos,  Microbiology;  and  B.  Arif, 
Forestry  Canada.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  for 
their  study  on  the  “Development  of  a 


Genetically  Engineered  Baculovirus  for 
Biocontrol  ofSpruce  Budworm.” 

■ $25,357  to  Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski, 
Chemistry  & Biochemistry,  for  a study 
of  “Potentiostat  for  Investigation  of  the 
Levelling,  Grain  Refining  and  Polishing 
Effect  by  Organic  Additives  in 
Electrometallurgy.” 

■ $282,486  to  Profs.  Eva  Nagy  and  Brian 
Derbyshire.  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  and  Krell  for  a project 
entitled  “Development  of  a Multivalent 
Recombinant  Fowlpox  Virus  Vaccine.” 

■ $96,275  to  Prof  Trevor  Smith,  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  for  the  study  “Potential 
for  Dietary  Amino  Acids  to  Overcome 
FusariumMycoloxicoses.” 

■ $20,642  to  Prof  Howard  Swatland, 
Food  Science,  for  “Controller  for  Beef 
Grading  Apparatus,”  and  $84,000  for 
the  project  “New  Technology  for  Beef 
Grading.” 

■ $294,375  to  Profs.  Matthijs  Tollenaar. 
Crop  Science,  and  L.  Dwyer,  Land 
Resource  Research  Centre,  Agriculture 
C anada,  for  “Selection  C riteria  forSlress 
Tolerance  in  Maize.” 

■ $7 1 ,000  to  Profs.  John  Walton  and  Ann 
Gibbins,  Animal  & Poultry  Science,  and 
Bruce  Wilkie.  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  for  “Antibodies  with 
Andocrine  Activity;  Alternative 
Methods  for  Increasing  Animal  Perfor- 
mance.” 

■ $46,400  to  Profs.  Rick  Yada  and  Yukio 
Kakuda,  Food  Science,  Barry  Shelp  and 
Vince  Souza-Machado,  Horticultural 
Science,  and  Robert  Coffin,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  PEI,  for  “High  Perfor- 
manceLiquid  Chromatograph.” 

Newagra  Development  Inc.  has  awarded 

$10,115  to  Prof  John  Ogilvie.  School  of 
Engineering,  for  “Air  Movement  in  Calf 
Housing.” 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  has 
awarded  $10,000  to  Prof  Wayne  Martin, 
Population  Medicine,  for  a project  entitled 
‘Development  and  Implementation  of  the 
Ontario  Dairy  Monitoring  and  Analysis  Pro- 
gram.” 

OMAF-Special  Research  has  awarded 
$56,604  to  Prof  Jim  Wilton,  Animal  & 
Poultry  Science,  for  ‘Expected  Progeny  Dif- 
ferences.” 

The  Ontario  Pork  Producers’  Marketing 
Board  has  awarded  $I  1,500  to  Prof  Ken 
Metzger,  Population  Medicine,  for  a project 
entitled  ‘Epidemiological  Evaluation  of  an 
Aclinobacillus  (Haemophilus)  Pleurop- 
neumoniae  Elisa.  ” 

The  OVC  Pet  Trust  Fund  has  funded  four 
awards: 

■ $2,000  to  Profs.  Doris  Dyson  and  G. 
Pettifer,ClinicalStudies,for“Evaluation 
of  the  Method  of  Constant  Rate  In- 
fusions of  Epinephrine  for  Determining 
the  Arrhythmogenic  Potential  of  Phar- 
macoIogicAgents.” 

■ $3,500  to  Profs.  Anthony  Hayes  and 
Susan  Best,  Pathology,  for  a project  en- 
titled ‘Glutathione  S-transferase  De- 
pendent Susceptibility  to  Haemolytic 
Anemia  in  Dogs  and  Cats.” 

■ $10,000  to  Profs.  Tim  Lumsden  and 
Peter  O'Brien,  Pathology.  1.  Johnstone. 
Biomedical  Sciences  and  Michael 
O’Grady,  Clinical  Studies,  for  “A  Study 
of  Hypothyroidism  in  Relation  to  Factor 
Vlll/von  Willebrand  Factor  Deficiency 
and  Cardiomyopathy  in  Doberman 
Pinschers.” 

■ $3,500  to  Prof  Simon  Young,  Clinical 


Studies,  for  a project  on  “The  Effects  of 
Anaesthetic  Agents  on  Motor  Evoked 
Potentials  in  the  Dog.” 

Statistics  Canada  has  awarded  $5,000  to 
Prof  Donna  Lero,  Family  Studies,  for 
Treparation  of  Work-Family  Roundtable 
Review  Paper.” 

The  University  of  Waterloo  has  awarded 
$4,800  to  Prof  John  Fitzgibbon,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development, 
for  a study  of  ‘The  Impacts  of  Impending 
Climatic  Change  on  Inland  Water  Systems.” 

Applications 
invited  for  these 
awards 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  is  offering  research  fellowships,  to 
promote  study  and  research  leading  to  pub- 
lication on  aspects  of  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

A candidate  must  be  a national  of  a mem- 
ber country  and  must  undertake  to  pursue 
research  in  one  or  more  member  countries. 
Candidates  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  special  aptitude  and  experience  for  car- 
rying through  a major  project  of  research. 
Such  factors  as  academic  qualifications, 
professional  experience  and  published 
material  will  be  taken  into  account.  Studies 
should  pertain  to  questions  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

More  information  and  application  forms 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  P.O.  Box  9734,  Ottawa.  Ont.  K IG 
5J4.  The  deadline  date  for  applications  is 
Dec.  3 1 . 

University  Research  Incentive  Fund 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Research 
Incentive  Fund  is  to  encourage  universities 
and  the  private  sector  to  enter  into  co-opera- 
tive research  ventures  with  each  other.  The 
program  will  match  dollar  for  dollar  eligible 
investments  by  the  private  sector  in  univer- 
sity-based contract  research. 

The  deadline  date  for  submission  of 
proposals  is  Jan.  31, 1991.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Research,  Industrial  Interaction  sec- 
tion. 

Ernest  C.  Manning  Awards 

Nominations  for  1991  are  being  sought 
for  Canada's  outstanding  innovators  by  the 
Ernest  C.  Manning  Awards  Foundation,  to 
recognize  and  encourage  Canadians  who 
have  conceived  and  developed  new  con- 
cepts. procedures,  processes  or  products  of 
benefit  to  Canada  and  the  world.  There  is  a 
$100,000  Principal  Award,  two  $25,000 
Awards  of  Distinction  and  two  $5,000  In- 
novation Prizes. 

Nominees  for  the  awards  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  resident  in  Canada. 
Nominations  for  the  1991  competition  close 
Feb.  15, 1991. 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from  The  Manning  Awards,  2300- 
639  Fifth  Ave.  S.S.,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2P 
OM9. 


Canadian-Scandanavian  Foundation 
The  Canadian-Scandinavian  Foundation 
invites  applications  for  studies  and  research 
in  Scandinavian  countries.  The  application 
deadline  is  Jan.  31,  1991,  and  recipients 
must  use  their  scholarships  or  grants  before 
May,  1992. 

Scholarships  and  grants  are  as  follows: 

■ The  '9 1 Swedish  Institute  Scholarships, 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $5,000, 
for  a qualified  Canadian  student/re- 
searcher wishing  to  pursue  academic 
studies  or  independent  research  for  three 
to  eight  months  in  Sweden. 

■ The  '9 1 Brucebo  Fine  Arts  Scholarship, 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $2,500,  to 
be  awarded  to  a promising  younger 
Canadian  artist  wishing  to  spend  two 
summer  months  at  the  Brucebo  Studio, 
Island  of  Gotland,  Sweden. 

■ The  CSF  Special  Purpose  Grants,  with 
approximate  value  of  $500  to  $800, 
which  provide  partial  financial  support 
for  applicants  planning  a shorter 
study/research  visit  to  Scandinavia. 

■ The  ‘9 1 -92  William  B.  Bruce  Fine  Arts 
Travel  Scholarship,  with  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  $5,000,  is  offered  to 
a practising  Canadian  painter  with  the 
purpose  of  financing  a longer  European 
study/travel  sojourn,  1991-92,  with 
visits  to  Visby  and  Stockholm. 

■ The  Finnair  Travel  Grant  offers  cost- 
free  air  travel  Montreal/Toronto/Fin- 
land for  a person  planning  a 
study/research  stay  in  Finland  during 
some  time  in  fall  of  1991  or  winter  of 
1992. 

For  information  and  application  forms, 
contact  Dr.  Jan  O.J.  Lundgren,  CSF 
Secretary,  c/o  Geography  Department, 
McGill  University.  805  Sherbrooke  St.W., 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3  A 2K6. 

Career  Development  Fellowship  Awards 
The  Career  Development  Fellowship 
Awards  are  offered  for  a non-renewable 
period  up  to  three  years  to  provide  support 
for  highly  qualified  candidates  who  have 
recently  completed  their  formal  research 
training  and  wish  to  acquire  ftirther  ex- 
perience in  a Blood  Transfusion  Service  set- 
ting. It  is  expected  that  successful  candidates 
will  engage  in  a career  in  research  related  to 
blood  and  blood  products  in  Canada  upon 
completion  of  their  award,  but  this  is  not  a 
condition  of  the  award. 

The  fellowship  offers  a stipend  based  on 
current  Medical  Research  Council  rates  for 
each  of  the  three  years,  as  well  as  a first-year 
research  allowance  of  $10,000.  There  will 
be  no  more  than  two  awards  in  any  year. 

Candidates  must  hold  a recent  PhD,  or 
equivalent  research  degree,  or  an 
MD/DDS/DVM,  plus  a recent  research  de- 
gree in  an  appropriate  health  field  or 
equivalent  research  experience,  and  must 
not  be  registered  for  a higher  degree  at  the 
time  of  the  application  nor  undertake  formal 
studies  for  such  degree  during  the  period  of 
the  appointment. 

The  application  deadline  is  mid-January, 
1991.  Further  information  and  application 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice-President,  Research.  □ 


Donations  wanted  for  Salvation  Army 
Christmas  appeal 

Administrative  Services  is  once  again  co-ordinating  a Christmas  appeal. 

The  familiar  Christmas  box  will  be  set  up  from  Dec.  1 0 to  20  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 

Any  donations  of  canned  goods,  non-perishable  items,  new  books 
and/or  new  toys  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 

All  proceeds  will  go  to  the  Salvation  Army,  which  will  distribute  the’ 
items  to  needy  families  in  Guelph  just  prior  to  Christmas.  □ 


Changes  made  to 
Health  & Welfare  grants 


Major  changes  have  been  made  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  grants  program  of  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada. 

Specific  areas  of  high  priority  will  now 
be  identified  and  initial  letters  of  intent 
solicited.  These  will  be  reviewed  for 
relevance  to  the  priority  area  specifically 
and  the  program  generally.  Selected  ap- 
plicants will  then  be  invited  to  submit  a 
detailed  proposal. 

The  dates  are:  Jan.  18, 1991  — letters  of 
intent;  Feb.  15,  1991  — response  to  initial 
letters;  May  3 1 , 1 99 1 — full  proposals. 


The  initial  priority  areas  identified  are: 

1.  Critical  issues  and  trends  affecting  social 
p>olicy  and  service  delivery. 

2.  Social  service  issues  affecting  recent  im- 
migrants and  refugees. 

3.  Community  economic  development. 

4.  Social  service  issues  affecting  aboriginal 
people. 

5.  Child  and  family  poverty. 

Further  information  on  the  program  and 
these  priority  areas  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-president,  Research.  □ 
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Our  people 


Bob  L<^an,  U of  G Library,  is  retiring  after 
more  than  20  years  of  service.  A reception 
wiil  be  held  Dec.  1 9 from  4 to  6 p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre.  RSVP  to  Ellen 
Pearson,  Ext.  3794,  before  Dec.  12. 

Prof.  Fred  Eidlin,  Political  Studies,  has 
presented  papers  on  the  evolution  of 
socialism  and  the  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  conferences  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  Harrowgate,  England,  and 
Alpbach,  Austria. 

Tim  Gaw,  Grounds,  received  a plaque 
from  the  Physical  Resources  suggestion 
awards  committee  in  appreciation  of  his  sug- 
gestion. which  produced  the  highest  cost 
savings  for  Physical  Resources  in  1989/90. 


Prof  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  has  been  elected  chair  of 
the  Committee  of  Chemistry  Department 
Chairmen  of  Ontario  Universities.  He  also 
recently  presented  invited  seminars  at  the 
universities  of  Syracuse  and  Indiana. 

U of  G graduate  Paul  Nelson,  who  has  an 
M5c.  in  genetics  and  B.Sc.  in  microbiology, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  competi- 
tiveness branch  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Prof  David  Pi^ns,  Psychology,  gave  a 
seminar  on  impossible  Structures”  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo's  school  of  op- 
tometry. □ 


Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Victor  Mares  Mar- 
tins, Department  of  Crop  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  6 at  8 a.m.  in  Room  307  of  the  Crop 
Science  building.  The  thesis  is  ‘The  Effect  of 
Plant  Growth  Regulators  on  Floret  Dynamics 
and  Seed  Production  of  Perennial  Ryegrass 
(Lolium  pererme  L).”  Martins’s  adviser  is 
Prof  Edwin  Gamble. 

The  final  examination  of  John  Devenish, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree, is  Dec.  11  at9a.m.inRoom  101  of  the 
VMI  building.  The  thesis  is  ‘Biological  and 
Immunological  Characterization  of  the 
Heat-Labile  Hemolysin  of  ActmobacUlus 
pleuropneumoniae."  Devenish’s  adviser  is 
Prof  Soren  Rosendal. 

The  final  examination  of  Ian  Alexander, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  philosphy  degree,  is  Dec.  14  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  1642,  OVC  building.  The 
thesis  is  “A  Pharmacological  Study  of  the 
Equine  Hoof  in  Relation  to  the  Etiology  and 
Therapy  of  Laminitis.”Alexander’s  adviser  is 


Prof  William  Black. 

The  final  examination  of  Robert 
Machang’u,  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Dec.  17  at  9 a.m.  in 
Room  2152,  Pathology  (seminar),  and  in 
Room  101  of  the  VMI  building  (examina- 
tion). The  thesis  is ‘Cholesterol  Oxidase  and 
Phospholipase  C.  Exoenzymes  in 
Rhodococcus  equi  Pneumonia  of  Foals.” 
Machang’u’s  advisor  is  Prof  John  Prescott 
Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend. 

The  following  graduate  students  have 
successfully  completed  requirements  for 
their  PhD  programs  and  will  graduate  at  the 
winter  1991  convocation: 

■ Andre  Gordon,  Food  Science,  whose 
thesis  title  is  ‘‘Studies  on  the  Mechanism 
of  Meat  BatterStablizalion”;  and 

■ Dwight  Watson,  Zoology,  ‘‘Life  History 
and  Ecomorphology  of  Flying  Fishes 
(Exocoetidae)  in  the  Flores  Sea,  In- 
donesia. □ 


Located  on  the  4lh  Floor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


Classifieds 


For  Sale: 


Queen-size  waterbed,  good  condition; 
1976  Chevrolet  short-box  pick-up  truck, 
good  condition,  Julie.  Ext.  4184.  Kodak 
projector,  screen  and  carousels,  Ext.  4723 
or  836-8961.  Solid  pine,  library-style 
bookcases  with  three-inch  crown  mould- 
ing, stained  to  match  any  decor,  six-  or 
seven-foot  by  30  inches,  six-  or  seven-foot 
by  48  inches,  Tony,  836- 1 274.  Champion 
juicer,  3-piece  dionite  ivory  luggage; 
sewing  machine  in  cabinet;  Roxton  maple 
rocker/glider,  walnut  end  table;  Christine 
Marshall  print,  ‘Chickadees,”  822-1113. 
John  Deere  snowblower,  like  new;  Sears 
stereo  cassette  player/recorder.  135mm 
F4  telephoto  lens  for  Kodak  Retina 
camera;  rubber  riding  boots  (37  cm); 
brown-check  riding  jacket  (12-14  years); 
various  riding  shirts,  Ext.  2624  or  824- 
1 057  evenings  and  weekends.  Self-clean- 
ing white  GE  electric  stove;  5.8-gallon  gas 
can;  Kirby  vacuum.  Ext  3551  or  836- 
2868.  Ladies  light  grey  mink  jacket,  size 
10,  822-3783.  Three-bedroom  house  in 
Guelph,  walking  distance  to  University, 
two  baths,  single  garage,  60  x 150’  lot, 
in-ground  pool,  forced-air  gas  healing, 
hardwood  floors  throughout,  close  to  all 
amenities,  Ext.  6519  or  836-5793. 
Microfilm  reader/printer,  antique-style 
cane-back  swivel  chair;  overhead  projec- 


tor, good  condition;  slide  projector  with 
built  in  screen,  cassette  player,  lens  and 
slide  tray;  Xerox  photocopier,  gcwd  condi- 
tion. 763-4527. 


Lost: 

One  black  leather  driving  glove  near 
University  Centre,  Ext  2592. 


Wanted: 


House  wanted,  will  pay  full  price  if  low  or 
no  down  payment,  David,  821-5068.  Hot 
Wheels  track  and  children’s  billiard  table, 
Pat.  Ext  6463.  Daycare  for  7-and-l/2- 
month-old  baby  boy,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  beginning  January,  Stone  Road 
area.  822-3783.  Stationary  exercise  bike. 
Dorothy,  Ext.  2502. 


For  Rent: 

Four-bedroom  house.  University  Village 
area,  stove,  fridge,  dishwasher,  central  air. 
available  Jan.  I,  leave  message  at  822- 
8099. 


Available: 

Daycare  available  in  my  home,  mother  of 
two  will  babysit  two-year-old,  large  out- 
door space,  recreation  room.  Ext  3942. 


Tour  the  underground  world 
with  Physical  Resources 

Behind-the-scenes  tours  of  the  University’s  facilities  are  again  being  offered 
Physical  Resources.  Tours  start  at  3 p.m.  and  take  one  to  one-and-a-half  hours. 
The  following  tours  are  scheduled,  or  you  can  have  a customized  lour  for  groups 
of  more  than  five.  Call  Christy  Brown  at  Ext  2022. 

Dec.  1 1 ; University  Centre,  tunnels.  Central  Utilities  Plant. 

Dec.  18:  Animal  lienee,  tunnels,  Centra!  Utilities  Plant 
Jan.  9:  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital,  Pathology. 

Jan.  16:  Police,  Engineering  and  Construction.  Maintenance.  □ 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 

OIL  & FILTER 

1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 - We  check  and  fill  window  washers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 • We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 - Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 - We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 - We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  • We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 

Discount  with  coupon 


• Up  to  5 litres  of 
Gulf5W30or 
10W30 

• Fram  Oil  Filter 

• Complete  Chasis 
Lube 

• Top  off  all 
reservmrs  includes: 
radiator,  w/w 
reservoir,  master 
cylinder,  power 
steering,  automatic 
transmission 


lube4it 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4498 


STUDENTS/FACULTY/STAFF 

10  MINUTE  SERVICE 
NO  appointment  needed 


OPEN:  MON.-FRI.  8-6,  SAT.  8-5 
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A 1968  fire  in  a lab  in  the  Chemistry  and  Microbiology  building  was  caused  by  storing 
flammable  liquids  in  an  unapproved  refrigerator.  Photo  from  University  files 

Flammable  liquids  stored 
in  conventional  refrigerator 
warned  as  dangerous 


On  May  3.  1968,  a chemistry  graduate  stu- 
dent pul  a 300-millilitre  container  with  a 3: 1 
petroleum  ether/diethyl  ether  mixture  in  the 
freezer  compartment  of  a fridge  in  a third- 
floor  laboratory  in  the  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  building. 

The  fridge  blew  up  about  5 a.m.  the  next 
morning.  The  fire  was  quickly  put  out  and  no 
one  was  injured,  but  there  was  extensive 
damage  to  the  lab. 

There  was  a similar  incident  in  1974  in 
the  federal  building  on  Gordon  Street,  which 
resulted  in  $100,000  in  damage. 

‘People  on  campus  use  many  fiammable 
liquids  in  their  experiments,  but  they’re  not 
always  aware  of  the  dangers  of  improper 
storage,”  says  Jennifer  Reader,  hazardous 
materials  safety  officer  in  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety.  On  1 0 recent  spot  inspec- 
tions of  labs,  she  found  flammable  solvents 
stored  in  conventional  refrigerators  in  seven 
of  them. 

Flammable  liquids  give  off  vapors  that 
can  be  readily  ignited  at  a flash  point  (the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  the  liquid’s 
vapors  form  an  ignitable  mixture  with  the  air 
around  it)  below  38  degrees  Celsius.  The 
flash  poini  of  diethyl  ether,  the  culprit  of  the 
1968  fire,  is  -49C.  But  ethanol,  commonly 
used  on  campus,  has  a flash  jxiint  of  13C  in 
a 99-per-cent  solution,  and  2 1 C in  a 70-per- 
cent solution. 

The  problem  with  a conventional 
refrigerator  is  that  vital  components  that 
could  generate  sparks  — such  as  the  light 
switch,  compressor  motor  and  defroster 
timer  circuit  — are  not  isolated  from  the 
cabinet  where  the  materials  are  stored.  In  a 
flammable-storage  fridge,  those  com- 
ponents are  isolated.  But  that  makes  them 
more  expensive,  and  not  all  labs  on  campus 
have  them.  There  are  also  explosion-proof 
refrigeration  systems  on  the  market,  but  they 
aren’t  needed  for  research  done  at  U of  G. 
Reader  says. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  have  cooled  chemi- 
cals for  experiments.  For  example.  DNA  ex- 
traction requires  the  use  of  chilled  ethanol.  If 
a flammable-storage  refrigerator  is  not 
available,  the  material  could  be  placed  in  an 
ice  bath  or  put  in  an  unheated  storage  vault 
in  winter.  But  don’t  use  the  fridge  where  you 
store  your  lunch  — ‘‘even  if  the  usual 
temperature  in  the  refrigerator  is  lower  than 
the  flash  point  of  the  chemical,  the  power 
might  go  off,  or  the  current  could  fluctuate, 
and  the  cabinet  could  warm  up,”says  Reader. 

Granting  councils  such  as  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
don’t  have  specific  categories  for  safety-re- 
lated devices  on  equipment  grant  application 


forms,  but  any  necessary  devices,  such  as 
flammable-storage  fridges,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  application,  says  Wayne 
Marsh,  Office  of  the  Vice-President,  Re- 
search. 

Keeping  people  aware  of  the  hazards  is  a 
major  objective.  Reader  says.  In  spite  of 
WHMIS  (Workplace  Hazardous  Materials 
Information  System)  regulations,  there  are 
still  some  chemicals  that  don’t  have  WHMIS 
warning  labels. 

‘The  requirement  to  place  workplace 
labels  on  such  containers  is  essentia!  to 
maintaining  awareness  of  the  potential 
hazards,  We  are  also  finding  that  warning 
labels  for  conventional  fridges  (telling 
people  not  to  store  flammable  liquids)  that 
we  send  out  todepartmenls  aren’t  always  put 
on  the  refrigerators." she  says. 

There’s  also  the  problem  that  people 
might  store  the  chemicals  several  times 
without  incident.  ‘You  could  do  it  100  times 
and  nothing  would  happen.  It's  the  10 1st 
time  that  something  could  go  wrong,”  says 
Reader.  □ 


Woman 
accosted  on 
Winesard 
Walk 

A female  student  was  assaulted  by  a man 
on  Winegard  Walk  Nov.  25. 

The  woman  left  the  McLaughlin 
Librap'  about  1 1 p.m.  and  walked  north 
on  Winegard  Walk.  When  she  was  op- 
posite Johnston  Green,  a man  grabbed 
her  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  pull  her  onto 
the  green.  The  woman  pulled  away  and 
fled. 

No  suspects  have  been  identified. 
University  police  say.  □ 


Appointments 

Michael  Griffin  of  Fergus  has  been  appointed 
staff  auditor  in  the  Internal  Audit  office. 

Betty  Wickeit  has  changed  employment 
from  job  analyst  to  compensation  co-or- 
dinator  in  Personnel.  □ 


Briefly 

OVC  seminar 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Dec.  12 
when  Alex  Davies,  a visiting  professor  from 
Massey  University,  New  Zealand,  speaks  on 
“Anatomy  Teaching  and  Research  with  an 
Interactive  Graphics  Inierface.”The  seminar 
begins  at  12: 1 0 p.m.  in  Room  1438,  Clinical 
Studies. 

Youth  in  performance 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  is  presenting  Youth 
in  Performance,  its  annual  cabaret-style 
showcase  of  youth  talent,  Dec.  1 0 at  8 p.m.  at 
Peter  Clark  Hall.  Performers  include  the 
Guelph  Youth  Orchestra.  Stoiytellers  of  Ot- 
tawa Crescent.  Laurine  Avenue  School 
Choir,  YIPPIES  dance  group  and  guitarist 
Sean  Meinnis,  Tickets,  $8  general,  $5  for 
seniors  and  students,  are  available  at  the 
Bookshelf  Cafe,  Carden  Street  Music  Shop 
and  the  G AC  office.  Proceeds  go  towards  the 
Special  Youth  Awards  Fund  and  the  Guelph 
Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Christmas  dinner  and  dance 

There  will  be  a Christmas  dinner  and  dance 
sponsored  by  the  Guelph  and  District  Multi- 
cultural Centre  Inc.  Dec.  12  at  the  Italian- 
Canadian  Club,  135  Ferguson  St.  The  bar 
opens  at  6 p.m.;  dinner  is  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$22  per  person;  to  order,  cal!  836-2222. 

Musically  speaking 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  directed  by 
Gerald  Neufeld,  will  be  performing  Bach’s 
‘Magnificaf’and  other  Christmas  music  Dec. 
9 at  3 p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Church.  A baroque 
orchestra,  soprano  Theresa  Thibodeau, 
mezzo-soprano  Susan  Cooper,  tenor  James 
Fast  and  bass  Daniel  Lichti  will  also  perform. 
Tickets  are  $10  general,  $2  for  children 
under  1 2,  and  are  available  at  the  Bookshelf 
Cafe,  Carden  Street  Music  Shop  and  at  the 
door. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  popular  dinner  theatre,  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  has  returned  to  The  Arboretum  with  a 


FRIDAY,  Dec.  7 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  Seminar  - 
“Messenger  RNA  5’-Cap- Binding  Protein; 
Function  in  Translation  Initiation  and 
Regulation  of  Cell  Growth,"  Nahum  Sonen- 
burg,  noon,  Axelrod  028. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SATURDAY,  Dec.  8 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m.  $32.50. 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  9 

Concert  - Guelph  Chamber  Choir.  3 p.m., 
St.  George’s  Church,  $2  and  $10. 

MONDAY,  Dec.  10 

Concert  - Youth  in  Performance,  7:30  p.m., 
PeteV  Clark  Hall,  $6  and  $8. 

TUESDAY,  Dec.  11 

President’s  Christmas  Reception  - 4 to  6 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Arboretum  - Tuesday  Evening  Tour/Talk, 
“The  Gentle  Art  of  Growing  Trees  from 
Seed."  Henry  Kock,  7 p.m..  Arboretum 
Centre. 

FRIDAY,  Dee.  14 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 


production  of  Noel  Coward's  Blithe  Spirit, 
directed  by  Joan  Howell.  Several  performan- 
ces are  scheduled  for  December.  Dinner  is  at 
6:30  p.m.;  performance  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$32.50  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office,  Ext.  3940. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  has  the  fol- 
lowing for  departmental  sale:  SD  /1 046  — 
Multiplex  4000  slide  storage  and  slide 
viewer,  SD  /104  — Table  top  centrifuge  and 
distillation  unit(Coming  AG-lb).SD  /982  — 
GOl  beige  cabinet,  Gallenkamp  oven, 
dividers.  For  public  sale:  SD  /1 052  — candy 
floss  machine  and  popcorn  machine  (Retail 
Operations), SD  /982  —Metal  shelving  units 
36x13x62  with  vertical  divisions,  green 
chalkboards,  three-drawer  letter-size  file 
cabinets,  grey  filing  cabinet,  four-drawer 
legal  metal  desk.  For  further  information  or 
viewing,  call  Ext.  8 1 39. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  November  30, 
1 990,  the  following  opportunities  were  avail- 
able: 

Secretary  I,  temporary  full-time  from  Jan. 
7/9 1 to  June  28/9 1 , Department  of  Mathe- 
matics & Statistics.  Normal  Hiring  Range: 
$342.33  - $369.94  per  week. 

Student  Services  Manager,  temporary  full- 
time from  Jan.  7/91  to  April  30/92, 
Division  of  Independent  Study.  Salary 
Range;  $25,000  - $30,000  per  annum. 

The followingposition  isavailable  toon- 
campus  employees  only: 

Nursing  Orderly  (MTS  I),  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital.  Salary  Range:  $337.74 
minimum;  $387.91  job  rate  (level  5); 
$460.87  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training,  Chris- 
tie I^ne,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  On- 
tario NIG  2W1  or  telephone  8364900. 


6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

SATURDAY,  Dec.  15 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  - Blithe  Spirit,  dinner 
6:30  p.m.,  performance  8 p.m,  $32.50. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Goming  Events, ’’call  Ext.  2592. 

Religion  ^ 
in  review  (||p 

Thursday,  Dec.  6:  Catholic  Mass:  12:10 
p.m.,UC  533. 

Friday,  Dec.  7;  Catholic  Mass:  8:10  a m., 
UC  533.  I^theran  Lunch  Bunch:  1 1:30 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  UC  333.  Womanspirit: 
noon,  UC  332.  Muslim  Friday  Prayer:  1 
p.m.,  UC533. 

Sunday,  Dec.  9:  Catholic  Mass:  1 0: 1 0 a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Monday,  Dec.  10:  Catholic  Mass:  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  11:  Catholic  Mass:  8:10 
p.m..  UC  533. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  12:  Morning  Prayer: 
8;10a.m.. UC  533. 

Advent  Food  Drive:  Campus  Ministry  is 
collecting  non-perishable  food  items  for  Sr. 
Christine.  They  will  be  distributed  to  needy 
families.  Drop  off  your  donation  at  the 
Campus  Ministry  offices,  UC  Level  3. 


Coming  events 
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Retirement 
ruling  raises 
concerns 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

A long-awaited  ruling  brought  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  last  week  on  man- 
datory retirement  has  raised  concerns  among 
faculty  and  staff  at  U of  G.  According  to  the 
ruling,  mandatory  retirement  at  65  is  a 
legitimate  legal  limit  on  constitutional  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  although  a 
policy  of  forced  retirement  violates  the 
equality  provisions  in  the  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  the  practice  is  justified  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society  under  a section 
of  the  constitution  that  permits  limits  on  in- 
dividual rights  for  the  sake  of  agreater  benefit 
to  society  at  large. 

Prof.  Barry  Millman,  Physics,  chair  of  the 
benefits  committee  of  the  U of  G Faculty 
Association,  says  the  association  is  disap- 
pointed with  the  ruling.  “We’d  like  to  see  a 
flexible  retirement  scheme,  somewhere  from 
55  years  and  up,”he  says. 

ThellGFA  and  the  University  administra- 
tion are  currently  at  work  on  a flexible  relire- 
ment  scheme,  and  Millman  hopes  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  not  affect  those 
negotiations.  ‘The  decision  doesn’t  insist  on 
mandatory  retiremenC’he  says,  it  just  makes 
it  legal.” 

He  believes  that  within  five  years,  the 
faculty  hiring  situation  will  turn  around.  ‘The 
demand  is  going  up.  1 suspect  universities  will 
be  anxious  to  have  people  stay  on  beyond  age 
65.” 

Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic,  says  the  administration  is  anxious 
that  negotiations  with  the  UGFA  continue. 

“We’re  pleased  a decision  has  finally  been 
taken.”he  says.  “We  will  be  looking  closely  at 
the  issue  of  flexible  retirement  with  a view 
toward  developing  a policy  that  will  benefit 
both  faculty  and  the  University." 

MacDonald  says  the  University  will  not 
automatically  discontinue  employees  who 
are  over  65. 

'Our  concern,  in  part,  has  always  been  the 
problem  of  how  one  deals  with  people  who 
have  been  inadequate  performers.  We  are 
pleased  that  we  now  retain  the  option  of 
choosing  who  will  work  atlheUniversity  past 
age  65.  It  is  not  so  much  a victory  for  the 
administration  as  a decision  that  will  enable 
us  to  work  toward  common  goals.” 

TheSupreme  Court  ruling  was  an  attempt 
to  resolve  conflicting  appeals  — one  from 
Ontario  and  three  from  British  Columbia  — 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  compul- 
sory retirement  policies  at  universities,  com- 
munity colleges  and  hospitals  in  those 
provinces.  In  1987.  the  Ontario  Court  of  Ap- 
peal ruled  mandatory  retirement  was  a jus- 
tifiable limit  on  individual  freedom,  but  the 
B.C.  court  held  it  violated  the  Charter  of 
Rights. 

At  issue  were  the  policies  of  four  univer- 
sities in  Ontario,  including  Guelph,  as  well  as 
a university,  a junior  college  and  a hospital  in 
British  Columbia.  In  Ontario,  seven  profes- 
sors and  a librarian  objected  to  their  man- 
datory retirement  at  age  65  from  the 
universities  of  Guelph.  Toronto.  York  and 
Laurentian.  □ 

AtGueIpblDtc.  12,  1990 


'The  hoUilay  season  is  a time  of  sharing  from  the 
heart  It’s  a time  for  forgiving  the  hurts 
of  yesterday,  savoring  the  pleasures  of  today  and 
dreaming  of  a future  where  peace  and  goodwill 
reign.  I wish  you  joy  throughout  the  holidays 
and  a hanov.  healthv  new  year. 


President  Brian  Segal 
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Letters  to  the  editor  More  letters  to  the  editor  on  page  4 

Globe  and  Ma// insert  brings  reader  response 


Shades  of  Darwin 

The  four-page  advertising  insert  in  the  Nov. 
2\  At  Guelph  and  the  Nov.  22  Globe  arid 
Mail  marks  a significant  advance  in  policy  at 
U of  G.  As  a dedicated  Darwinian,  I am 
pleased  to  see  that  at  last  the  basics  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection  have 
begun  to  penetrate  the  mainstream  thinking 
of  our  administrative  leaders  and  their  media 
specialists. 

As  1 read  the  advertisement,  1 began  to 
feel  warm  all  over.  “Overproduction,”‘'Strug- 
gle  to  survive,’“survival  of  the  fittest, "Vicious 
war"  — it  was  all  there.  No  more  ‘liberal 
education”  pap.  Instead,  recognition  at  last 
that  we  are  here  to  train  students  as  tech- 
nicians and  technocrats.  No  more  of  that 
trendy  environmental  stewardship.  Happily. 
I saw  the  word  environment  only  a few  times, 
and  most  of  these  referred  to  market  en- 
vironments. 

At  last  Charles  Darwin,  Adam  Smith  and 
John  Rockefeller  are  spiritually  united.  Who 
would  have  guessed  they  would  meet  in 
Guelph? 

Despite  my  pleasure  in  seeing  this  epitaph 
of  ivory  tower  intellectualism  at  Guelph  and 
the  triumph  of  this  new  focus  on  revenue- 
generating  tactics.  1 have  a couple  of  minor 
corrections  to  suggest. 

First,  when  Darwin  referred  to  over- 
production. he  did  not  mean  food,  he  meant 
population  numbers,  as  in  human  popula- 
tion, for  example.  Second,  the  word  “com- 
petition" occurs  more  than  40  times  in  the 
four  pages.  This  may  be  a bit  excessive,  and 
perhaps  we  should  ease  into  full  social  Dar- 
winism a little  more  gently,  Finally,  although 
one  can  heartily  agree  with  the  writer  to 
lament  the  ‘feed-the-world  mentality”  that 
led  to  the  present  world  "glut”of  food,  there 
is  hope.  UN  statistics  indicate  that  although 
there  has  been  a recent  increase  in  food 
production  by  the  EEC.  worldwide  food 
production  declined  1 4 percent  per  capita  in 
the  past  four  years,  and  real  amount  of  arable 
land  has  decreased  similarly. 

Therefore,  when  we  remove  unfair  com- 
petition (subsidies)  that  hold  down  prices 
(profits),  the  problems  of  marketing  will  be 
solved,  because  once  you  apply  the  word 
overproduction  to  its  proper  place,  you  real- 
ize the  market  is  not  "Shrinking”at  all. 


At  Guelph 

is  published  by  the  University  of  Guelph 
every  Wednesday  except  during  Decem- 
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Support  of  Education,  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  Inc.  and  International  As- 
sociation of  Business  Communicators.  □ 


Human  population  will  double  in  the  next 
25  years,  giving  our  food  producers  five  bil- 
lion more  stomachs  to  sell  to.  The  market 
only  appears  to  shrink  because  these  poten- 
tial customers  are  poor  and  can't  afford  non- 
subsidized  food  prices.  All  we  need  to  do  at 
the  new  mulli-million-dollar  food-meat- 
process-transfer-technology  unit  is  to  figure 
our  how  this  huge  new  untapped  market  of 
starving  billions  in  the  Third  World  will  pay 
the  new  high  prices. 

Good  luck,  and  may  Darwin  bless  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  its  new,  prescient 
leaders. 

Prof.  Ronald  Brooks 
Department  of  Zoolt^ 


Impartiality  lost 

In  many  ways.  I was  pleased  to  see  our 
University  making  an  effort  to  communicate 
some  of  the  results  of  its  research  to  the  public 
in  ‘The  Food  Game"  insert  in  the  Nov.  22 
Globe  and  Mail  The  accusation  that  univer- 
sities are  cloistered  is  not  without  foundation. 

But  the  picture  on  the  front  of  this  insert 
should  have  alerted  me  to  the  true  nature  of 
this  document,  for  what  do  we  have  here  but 
two  men  in  suits  with  disjointed  arms 
moving  various  food-sector  chess  pieces 
across  the  North  American  game  board? 

I must  conclude  after  reading  this  docu- 
ment that  the  pictured  omniscient  men  (and 
I don’t  mean  persons)  must  represent  the 
multinational  corporations  that  sponsored 
this  publication,  namely  Campbell’s,  CIBC, 
Nestle  and  the  Globe  and  Mail.  The  only 
difference  is  that  these  corporations  are  far 
from  disjointed  in  the  economy. 

According  to  a 1987  article  in  Food  in 
Canada,  Campbell’s  controlled  82  per  cent 
of  the  canned  soup  market,  not  to  mention 
other  interests.  As  for  Nestle,  most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  boycott  of  Nestle  products 
that  took  place  between  1977  and  1984  in 
protest  of  this  company’s  insidious  baby  for- 
mula  marketing  practices  in  the  Third 
World. 

But  many  people  are  not  aware  that  the 
boycott  was  reinstated  in  1988  in  more  than 
20  countries  when  organizations  monitoring 
marketing  of  infant  formula  found  Nestle 
once  again  providing  free  samples  of  milk 
substitutes  to  new  mothers  in  hospitals  in 
many  countries. 

Had  the  corporate  sponsors  remained 
simply  that  ~ sponsors  — I might  have  been 
able  to  suspend  my  belief  that  their  outlook 
would  have  infected  the  content  of  this  insert. 
But  this  learned  University  seems  to  be 
oblivious  to  the  conflict-of-interest 
provisions  that  keep  ‘Veal” newspapers  from 


The  1990  United  Way  campaign  committee 
would  like  to  thank  the  volunteers,  donors 
and  all  those  who  helped  us  raise  6.5  per  cent 
more  funds  in  1990  than  we  did  in  1989. 

Y our  efforts  helped  put  the  City  of  Guelph 
campaign  over  the  top  by  the  closing  date  of 
Nov.  29,  when  the  city  had  surpassed  its  goal 
of  $880,000  by  $1,802. 

As  of  Dec.  6.  U of  G employees  and 
retirees  had  contributed  $127,419  to  the 
campaign,  reaching  96.5  per  cent  of  the  goal 
of  $ 1 32,000.  Returns  are  still  being  accepted 
by  the  University  Secretariat. 

These  areas  exceeded  their  fund-raising 
goals;  College  of  Biological  Science,  College 
of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science.  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science,  University  School  of 
Continuing  Education.  Student  Affairs,  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Computing  Services 
and  Alumni  House.  The  most  impressive 
achievement  was  in  Computing  Services, 
which  increased  its  participation  rate  to 
achieve  a 35-per-cent  increase  over  last 
year’s  total. 

We'd  like  to  thank  all  the  faculty  and  staff 


directly  toeing  the  line  of  their  corporate 
backers.  Instead,  the  University  comes  right 
out  and  trumpets  its  servitude  to  the  multi- 
national corporate  viewpoint. 

Just  a quick  scan  through  this  insert 
reveals  the  complete  suffusion  of  the  articles 
by  corporate  opining,  to  the  frequent  extent 
of  including  long  quotations  from  the  CEOs 
of  the  sponsoring  companies,  as  well  as  an 
entire  article  devoted  to  the  CIBC.  The  insert 
contains  only  one  disclaimer  that  it  is  an 
advertisement,  lodged  inconspicuously  in 
the  bottom  comer  of  the  last  page. 

And  this  is  where  the  problem  lies.  As  a 
public  institution,  the  University  is  designed 
to  sustain  an  unfettered  scientific  dialogue  in 
the  public  interest.  Some  people  would  argue 
that  corporate  interest  and  public  interest  are 
inseparable,  but  the  current  disdain  shown 
for  politicians  who  embody  this  viewpoint 
suggests  impartiality  still  has  a place  in  the 
public’s  collective  heart. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  impartiality  has  gone  the  way  of 
Margaret  Thatcher  — into  the  back  benches. 
President  Brian  Segal  also  sits  on  the  board 
of  a number  of  corporations,  including  IBM 
Canada  and  Schneider’s  (which  was  also 
quoted  in  the  insert). 

The  chair  of  our  Board  of  Governors,  Ian 
Murray,  is  CEO  of  Nestle  Canada  and  is  also 
quoted  at  length  in  the  insert.  The  board  itself 
is  stacked  heavily  in  favor  of  corporate  typ>es, 
effectively  thwarting  any  chance  for  other 
campus  interests,  such  as  students  and  staff, 
to  press  their  agendas  with  any  sort  of 
leverage. 

The  ultimate  insult  is  the  recent  motion 
from  the  administration-dominated  Senate 
Executive  Committee  that  Bill  Davis,  the 
architect  of  underfunding,  be  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  University.  Fortunately, 
this  prospect  was  thwarted  by  one  of  the  few 
remnants  of  democratic  control  remaining 
at  the  University  — ironically,  the  Senate. 

It’s  lime  for  the  provincial  government  to 
take  a proactive  role  in  reshaping  the  climate 
of  higher  education  in  this  province,  to  ex- 
tend the  concept  of  consensus  and 
democracy  into  all  of  our  public  institutions. 

At  Guelph,  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
this  task  is  ripe.  The  increasing  student 
population  has  pressured  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  expand.  This  is  not  possible, 
however,  without  the  reopening  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  Act.  The  president  and 
others  on  the  board  are  holding  back  from 
this  because  it  exposes  their  control  of  the 
agenda  of  this  nominally  public  institution  to 
the  subversion  of  public  accountability  in 
this,  the  socialist  epoch. 

Don’t  let  anyone  believe  that  ‘The  Food 
Game”  represents  the  consensual  view  of 


who  worked  as  area  co-ordinators  and  can- 
vassers. They  include  Dudley  Gibbs,  Rena 
Gould,  Janet  Diebel,  Heather  Lord,  Ian 
Renaud,  Elmer  Alyea,  Bob  Brooks,  Bob 
Chapman,  Jack  Weiner,  Barbara  Stuart,  Jean 
Hume,  Harold  Draper,  David  Smith,  Don 
Britton,  Barbara  Gillen,  Rosalind  Stevenson, 
Denis  Lynn,  Hung  Lee,  Duane  Falk.  Dirk 
Bod,  Gary  Hutchison,  Jim  Atkinson,  Jack 
Alex.  Larry  Erickson,  Doug  Goff,  Frances 
Niekamp,  Tom  Bates,  Maureen  Drescher, 
Alan  Watson,  Ron  Downey,  Nancy 
Sheridan,  Judy  Henry,  Eileen  Cook,  Gail 
Savage,  Viv  Nicholson,  Muriel  Burke.  Bruce 
McCallum,  Sheila  Attwell.  Karen  Briggs, 
Kathy  Hanneson,  Paul  Stack.  Adela  Fuentes. 
Teresa  Lewitzky,  Judy  Steeves,  Jan  Brett, 
Paula  Martin,  BevMullin,  Mary  Purdy,  Pris- 
cilla Gagnon,  Marcella  Venerus.  Jeannette 
Davidson,  Romie  Smith.  Betty  Stoumbos, 
Ellen  Morrison.  Pearl  Milne.  Karen 
Vandivier,  Ted  Dodds.  Tim  Colwili,  Louise 
Serafin,  Lenore  Gray,  Judy  Huston,  Kim 
Aitken,  Owen  Roberts,  Anne  Lovett,  Kelly 
McNiven.  Susan  Blair,  Barbara  Brohman. 


agriculture  of  U of  G.  If  anything,  it  is  a 
wholly  unaccountable  public  subsidy  of  the 
corporate  food  sector,  care  of  an  administra- 
tive elite  intent  on  appearing  not  only  impor- 
tant. but  legitimate.  The  government  must 
show  they  are  wrong  on  both  counts. 

Stephen  Potter,  BA  ’90 
Guelph 


Narrow  view 

On  behalf  of  U of  G students,  we  would  like 
to  express  our  concern  over  the  University’s 
Nov.  22  insert  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  ‘The 
Food  Game.”  It  expressed  a biased,  narrow 
view  of  the  future  of  agricultural  policy  in 
Canada. 

In  the  insert,  several  underlying  assump- 
tions were  made  about  how  food  should  be 
produced  and  distributed  in  Canada,  such  as 
the  assumption  that  we  must  compete 
globally  for  agriculture  to  survive. 

As  Canadian  agricultural  expert 
Brewster  Kneen  says:  ‘Could  we  have  a 
made-in-Ontario  agriculture  and  food 
policy  that  is  based  on  values  and  visions 
different  than  those  of  Ottawa  and  its  cor- 
porate sponsors?  That  will  depend  on  which 
organizations  represent  farmers  and  the  food 
interests  of  society  as  a whole  and  which 
organizations  represent  narrow  interests.” 
like  those  of  Nestle,  Campbell’s,  CIBC  and 
U of  G agricultural  economists.  This  insert 
clearly  represents  the  latter  view  of  agricul- 
ture and  food  policy  in  Canada. 

Says  Kneen:  “We  will  have  to  decide 
whether  food  is  simply  a raw  material  or  a 
commodity  (the  national  media's  preference 
by  and  large)  and  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion just  another  business,  or  whether  food  is 
essential  health  care  and  not  to  be  degraded 
into  a commodity  to  be  traded  for  profit. 
(Profit  is  not  the  same  as  a living,  a salary  or 
wages).” 

The  implications  of  the  kind  of  strategy 
put  forward  by  this  publication  are  far  reach- 
ing and  display  a lack  of  consideration  for 
the  integrity  of  rural  communities,  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  intensive  agriculture 
and  the  ethics  of  animal  production. 

A conscientious  consumer  will  be  aware 
of  the  issues  of  agriculture  and  its  problems. 
We  need  education  that  takes  all  these  issues 
into  account,  which  will  allow  all  people  to 
have  a say  in  how  their  food  should  be 
produced  and  distributed.  This  should  be  our 
priority,  not  global  competition. 

Nicole  Seguin  and  Annette  VerHagen 
On  behalf  of  the  Central  Student 
Association  board 


Ann  Dalziel,  Jane  Douglas,  Patricia  Lewis, 
Bonnie  Palmer,  Cathy  Hood,  Cal  Swegles, 
Nancy  Clendenning,  Marlene  Neal,  David 
Thomas,  Pat  Nolan,  Jeff  Milton,  Ingrid 
Jenkner,  Kath  Beaven,  Delores  Hoirocks, 
Sally  Stoddart.  Laura  Peter,  Liz  Lamont,  Rita 
Vanderlee.  Bob  Lorenlz  and  Nancy  Lucas. 

Special  thanks  to  Susan  Mannhardt,  Mary 
Barbour  and  Diane  O’Banion;  the  bookstore, 
which  donated  five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
from  its  grand  opening;  the  Physics 
workshop;  the  departments  and  individuals 
who  contributed  prizes  for  the  draw;  Sheila 
Hollidge  and  student  volunteers  of  the  Stu- 
dent Alumni  Association;  Printing  Services; 
and  Sandra  Webster  and  the  staff  of  At 
Guelph.  Thanks  also  to  President  Brian 
Segal  for  his  continuing  support. 

Barbara  Abercrombie,  Laurie  Malleau, 
Virginia  Gillham,  Chris  Hall, 
Barb  Mitges,  Mary  Ann  Robinson, 
Sandra  Webster,  Jane  Wiclhorski 
and  Don  McIntosh 


Thanks  for  supporting  the  United  Way 
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The  memory  lives  on 


Members  of  the  University  communi^ 
gathered  in  the  University  Centre  court- 
yard Dec.  6 at  noon  to  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Montreal  massacre 
with  the  theme  “ First  Mourn.  Then 
Work  for  Change.”  Above,  U of  G alum- 
nus David  Handy  places  a rose  in  a vase 


in  memory  of  the  14  women  murdered. 
Later  in  the  day,  a memorial  garden  es- 
tablished in  the  foyer  of  the 
Thornbrough  building  by  engineering 
students  was  dedicated  in  memory  of 
their  colleagues  at  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Photo  by  Dave  Thomas,  Creative  Services 


Former  chancellor  dies 


Former  chancellor  William  A.  Stewart  died 
Dec.  8 in  London.  He  was  75. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  served  as  an  MPP  from 
1957  to  1975  and  Ontario  minister  of 
agriculture  from  1961  to  1975,  played  an 
integral  role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
University.  He  also  sponsored  the  acts  that 
established  the  Agricultural  Research  In- 
stitute of  Ontario  and  two  schools  of  agricul- 
tural technology  at  Centralia  and  New 
Liskeard. 

He  served  as  chancellor  from  1983  to 
1989,  and  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  in  1976  and  a 25th  anniversary  medal 
from  the  University  in  1989.  The  new  wing 
of  O VC’s  large  animal  facility  was  named  in 
his  honor  in  1989. 

The  former  chancellor  also  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  He  was  an  honorary  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and 
a member  of  the  Canadian  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame. 


William  A.  Stewart 


Mr.  Stewart  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edyth, 
four  children,  1 4 grandchildren  and  a sister. 
The  family  is  asking  that  donations  go  to  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  Dec  19 
at  2 p.m.at  The  Arboretum  Centre.  □ 


Non-teaching  review  on  schedule 


The  second  phase  of  the  review  of  non-teach- 
ing units  and  functions  is  on  schedule  for 
completion  early  in  1991.  says  Charles 
Ferguson,  vice-president,  administration. 

The  review  steering  committee  will  meet 
early  in  the  new  year  to  discuss  the  review 
team’s  report  and  formulate  a plan  for  com- 
munication and  consultation,  he  says.  This 
plan  will  be  revealed  to  the  University  com- 
munity in  January. 

To  date,  34  per  cent  of  the  total  staff  in  the 
1 1 units  under  study  have  been  interviewed, 
says  Ferguson.  It’s  expected  that  the  last 


phase  of  the  review  will  begin  in  late  January, 
he  says.  □ 


Pension  holiday  ends 

The  University’s  pension  deduction 
holiday  will  end  as  of  the  Dec.  22  pay. 
Deductions  will  recommence  Jan.  3. 1 99 1 . 
for  all  contributing  members.  Further  in- 
formation on  new  pension  adjustment 
rulings  for  1991  RRSP  contributions  will 
be  provided  early  in  the  new  year.  □ 


Higher  education  lagging,  Guelph  tells  AUCC hearing 


Canada’s  higher  education  system  is  begin- 
ning to  lag  behind  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it’s  crucial  that  Canadians  commit  them- 
selves to  seeing  it  surge  ahead. 

That’s  the  message  U of  G representatives 
took  to  a public  hearing  last  month  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Canadian 
University  Education. 

The  commission  was  set  up  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada  (AUCC ),  which  launched  a study  in 
August  1990  to  examine  the  quality  of 
education  in  Canada’s  universities. 

The  commission  sees  its  mandate  as  find- 
ing ways  to  revitalize  Canadian  education. 
Its  goals  are  to  discover  what  this  renewal 
would  consist  of  and  to  examine  the  ability 
of  university  education  to  adapt  rapidly  to 
the  needs  of  a country  that  is  more  than  ever 
dependent  on  the  education  of  its  citizens. 

Although  established  by  AUCC,  the 
commission  is  an  independent  body  headed 
by  Stuart  Smith,  former  Ontario  Liberal 
leader  and,  more  recently,  chair  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada. 

Guelph  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
make  a presentation  at  the  public  hearing 
and  met  with  the  commission  Nov.  23.  The 
Guelph  delegation  consisted  of  President 
Brian  Segal;  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic;  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president,  research;  Jan  Kaufman.  U of 
G Library,  chair  of  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation; and  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning. 

Rather  than  concentrate  its  attention  on 
the  financial  constraints  universities  are 
facing,  the  Guelph  paper  suggested  that 
achieving  excellence  in  universities  Is  as 
much  a matter  of  motivation,  initiative  and 
leadership  as  it  is  a matter  of  financial 
resources. 

The  Guelph  submission,  based  on  studies 
done  by  the  University  and  on  the  Guelph 
experience  as  a whole,  discussed  what  has  to 
be  done,  what  has  been  done  to  date  and 
what  the  impediments  are. 

What  has  to  be  done 

According  to  the  submission,  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  are  an  assessment  of  the 
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environment  where  action  will  occur  and  the 
setting  of  goals.  In  the  case  of  Guelph,  the 
outcomes  of  these  steps  were  illustrated  by 
the  process  followed  in  producing  the  aims 
document  Toward  2000. 

What  has  been  done 

The  University  suggested  that  the  setting 
of  precise  goals  must  be  supplemented  by 
specific  action  plans  designed  to  move  the 
institution  from  its  current  position  to  the 
achievement  of  its  goals. 

At  Guelph,  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  group  charged 
with  developing  rolling  short-term  plans. 
Some  illustrations  of  the  actions  resulting 
from  these  plans  were; 

■ Improvement  of  the  undergraduate  ex- 
perience through  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  the  increased  quality 
of  entering  students. 

■ Graduate  enrolment  has  recently  in- 
reased.  In  addition,  six  new  graduate 
programs  have  been  implemented  and 
three  more  are  coming  onstream. 

■ Faculty  concerns  are  also  of  great  im- 
portance. Diversity  among  faculty  and 
the  professional  development  of  each 
faculty  member  have  been  crucial. 

■ Rejuvenation  of  all  departments  is  im- 
portant to  create  new  vitality.  Some  of 
this  comes  with  the  infusion  of  new. 
young  faculty.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
Guelph  has  made  nine  additional  faculty 
appointments  through  its  faculty 
renewal  plan,  and  plans  to  increase  this 
number  to  21  by  1995. 

■ In  meeting  its  goals  of  incorporating  an 
international  perspective  and  co-operat- 
ing with  other  universities  and  other  sec- 
tors of  the  educational  .system,  Guelph 
has  taken  several  concrete  steps.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to 
study  abroad  in  Germany.  France  and 
England  and  has  various  joint  graduate 
programs  with  McMaster  and  Waterloo. 
Collaboration  with  community  colleges 
includes  a joint  program  in  political 
studies  and  efforts  to  come  up  with  a 
process  for  the  transfer  of  credits. 


What  are  the  impediments? 

Guelph’s  submission  suggests  that 
Canadian  universities  should  do  more  than 
compare  themselves  with  their  sister  univer- 
sities in  this  country, 

‘We  live  in  a global  economy,”  says  the 
report.  ‘There  is  clear  evidence  that 
Canada’s  international  competitive  position 
is  declining,  and  if  weare  to  reverse  the  trend, 
then  we  must  measure  ourselves  against  in- 
ternational standards.” 

According  to  the  brief.  Canada’s  biggest 
problem  lies  in  attracting  and  retaining  high- 
quality  faculty  and  providing  them  with  an 
environment  in  which  their  full  potential  can 
be  realized.  This  has  become  more  difficult 
because  of  outdated  and  poor  laboratory 
facilities,  higher  teaching  loads  and  lower 
salarie.s. 


Only  with  high-quality  faculty  can  stu- 
dents receive  a quality  education  and  can 
un  Wersilies  furnish  the  other  services  society 
expects  them  to  provide,  the  report  says. 

The  submission  also  stresses  the  need  for 
research  and  development  funds.  The 
figures  for  Canada’s  gross  expenditure  on 
research  and  development  as  a percentage 
of  GNP  are  half  of  its  major  competitors, 
including  the  United  States,  Japan  and  lead- 
ing European  countries. 

U of  G’s  comments  were  well  received  at 
the  hearing,  says  Jamieson.  “We  were 
pleased  with  the  reception  we  got  and  the 
interest  there  was,”he  says. 

Guelph's  presentation  and  question 
period  lasted  more  than  an  hour  in  what  was 
to  have  been  a 10-minute  presentation  and 
20-minute  question  period.  □ 


Disabled  Student  Centre  opens 

Attending  the  opening  of  the  Disabled  Student  Centre  Dec.  5 are,  from  left  to  right, 
Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  Craig  Schantz,  Tara  Giuliani, 
Laurie  Fields,  President  Brian  Segal  and  Don  Scott. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  Crealivc  Services 
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Equal  treatment 
sought  for  all 

The  Nov.  28  article  in  Al  Guelph  on  the  U of 
G Staff  Association  pay  equity  disagreement 
still  doesn’t  make  it  clear  in  most  people’s 
minds  exactly  why  the  UGSA  membership 
rejected  the  University’s  pay-out  offer  for 
1990. 

Our  complaint  is  that  when  we  signed  our 
letter  of  intent  with  the  University,  we 
thought  the  retroactivity  mentioned  in  that 
document  meant  just  that  — retroactivity  to 
Jan.  1.  1990.  This  was  reinforced  by  the 
posting  of  the  non-union  plan  April  30, 
1990,  which  gave  all  non-union  staff  their 
full  pay  equity  adjustment  plus  total  retroac- 
tivity and  interest  to  Jan.  1 , 1990. 

Given  that  most  union  and  non-union 
secretaries  and  clerks  perform  the  same 
duties  and  often  within  the  same  work  area, 
UGSA  members  were  certain  they  would  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  their  co- 
workers. The  UGSA  secretaries  and  clerks, 
who  form  the  largest  group  of  women 
receiving  these  adjustments,  did  not  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  the  non-union  group. 

Under  the  University  offer,  they  stand  to 
lose  more  than  $2,000  each  for  the  1990 
year.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  85.7  percent 
of  the  more  than  300  members  at  our  Nov. 
19  meeting. 

If  the  University  could  not  forecast  how 
much  pay  equity  was  going  to  cost  them,  is 
it  fair  that  women  in  the  UGSA  should  pay 
the  penalty  for  this  display  of  poor  manage- 
ment? Many  employers  in  Ontario  faced 
with  the  problem  of  pay  equity  and  multiple 
bargaining  units  elected  to  phase  in  pay  equi- 
ty over  a longer  period  than  one  year  for  all. 
or  they  made  a decision  to  increase  the  one- 
per-cent  figure  and  deal  with  all  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  first  year. 

The  interest  mentioned  in  the  article  cer- 
tainly is  not  covered  by  law,  but  the  UGSA 
believed  that  because  the  adjustments  were 
going  to  be  delayed  for  1 1 months,  interest 
was  certainly  due  to  UGSA  members,  and 
we  negotiated  that  interest  with  the  Univer- 
sity. The  University  did  not  merely  offer  us 
the  interest  The  administration  did,  how- 
ever. give  the  interest  to  the  non-union 
group.  We  saw  that  as  another  indication 
that  the  University  intended  to  treat  both 
groups  equally. 

It  has  been  past  practice  for  the  University 
to  have  the  UGSA  negotiate  improvements 
in  salaries,  benefits  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  their  members  and  then 
pass  on  these  negotiated  improvements  to 
non-union  staff.  Indeed,  the  University  in- 
tends to  continue  this  practice.  We  have  been 
told  the  difference  in  pay  equity  adjustments 
between  the  UGSA  group  and  the  non-union 
group  (UGSA  adjustments  turned  out  to  be 


4 


a little  higher)  will  be  passed  on  to  the  non- 
union group  as  soon  as  possible. 

Subsequent  to  the  rejection  of  the 
University’s  pay  equity  offer  by  the  UGSA 
membership,  the  University  and  the  union 
have  met  and  agreed  to  move  to  the  new  pay 
rates  Jan.  1 . 1991.  This  only  means  that  our 
salaries  as  of  that  date  will  reflect  the  agreed- 
to  pay  equity  adjustments.  The  matters  of  the 
1990  adjustments  and  the  male  comparator 
for  the  MTS  111  positions  have  been  sent  to 
the  Pay  Equity  Commission. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  UGSA  mem- 
bers. people  in  the  non-union  group  and 
many  others  for  the  support  and  backing 
they  have  given  us.  The  support  and  en- 
couragement from  so  many  members  of  the 
University  community  have  given  us  a real 
boost  and  the  will  to  carry  on. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  what  is  lacking  is 
not  the  dollars  for  pay  equity,  but  the  will  to 
treat  all  U of  G employees  fairly  and  equally. 

Alan  Miller,  School  of  Engineering 
Sheila  Trainer,  Zoology 
Diane  Boyd,  U of  G Library 
Eunice  Cummings,  Biomedical  Sciences 


Where’s  the  fairness? 

Employment  equity,  pay  equity  — 
catchwords  for  the  '90s.  In  theory,  the  legis- 
lation is  commendable.  In  practice,  I’m  sure 
the  legislators  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
manipulation  that  would  be  used  to 
counteract  the  positive  gains. 

No  doubt,  they  could  not  envision  that  the 
very  legislation  designed  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination of  one  type  has  caused  another. 
The  administration  has  once  again  done  a 
remarkable  job  of  destroying  credibility  with 
support  staff. 

We  know  the  brain  power  it  has  taken  for 
the  vice-president,  adminstration,  to  reach 
his  position  in  the  University  hierarchy,  so  1 
will  not  elaborate  on  the  principles  on  which 
pay  equity  stands.  He  is  no  doubt  aware  of 
the  occupational  segregation  of  women  into 
a ’^ink-collar  ghetto.”  and  he  knows  that  in 
1988,  60  per  cent  of  all  Canadian  working 
women  were  in  secretarial,  clerical  and  ser- 
vice jobs. 

I find  it  unconscionable,  in  light  of  these 
figures,  that  he  could  continue  to  make  a 
mockery  of  a law  designed  to  address  this 
inequity.  It  follows  that  the  University  is 
under-represented  by  women  in  professional 
and  faculty  positions.  In  other  words,  it’s 
clear  which  group  is  making  the  decisions 
that  affect  all  groups. 

The  concept  of  receiving  a lump  sum 
compensation  for  centuries  of  discrimina- 
tion, although  not  initially  appealing,  was  a 
start.  It  was  an  idea  that  could  lead  to  some 
strong  strides  in  terms  of  advancement  for 
women.  I find  it  interesting  that  even  initiat- 


ing such  a process  could  cause  so  many 
problems  for  so  many  people. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  pay  equity 
slogan  ‘'Pay  Equity  — It’s  a Matter  of  Fair- 
ness.”In  the  case  of  U of  G,  fairness  to  whom? 
What  has  become  a mockery  of  the  entire 
process  is  certainly  not  my  idea  of  fairness, 
nor  was  it  to  the  300  people  (predominately 
women)  who  attended  the  U of  G Staff  As- 
sociation emergency  meeting. 

It  was  an  emergency  because  University 
administrators  did  not  bother  to  inform  the 
bargaining  unit  of  what  1 assume  they  knew 
all  along.  In  my  opinion,  there  was  never  any 
intention  of  full  payment  of  retroactivity  pay 
and  interest,  and  thanks  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent, administration’s,  backing  of  the 
University’s  pay  equity  committee,  the  stall- 
ing tactics  have  paid  off. 

It  is  now  clear  that  what  we  have 
suspected  all  along  is  indeed  true  — the 
vice-president  has  given  new  meaning  to  the 
term  ‘lip-service.” 

If  he  honestly  thinks  we  are  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  he  had  no  idea  there  was  not 
enough  money  to  cover  the  outcome,  he  has 
grossly  underestimated  us.  His  comments  to 
the  UGSA  executive  further  confirm  his  in- 
tentions (or  lack  ihereoO.  He  said  the 
University  has  not  given  this  bargaining  unit 
the  same  treatment  as  exempt  staff ‘because 
we  don’t  have  to.” 

The  Pay  Equity  Act  was  enacted  to 
eliminate  systemic  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  workplace.  This  legislation  did 
not  intend  that  another  form  of  discrimina- 
tion be  created  against  women.  This  is  ob- 
vious because  the  Pay  Equity  Commission 
wrote  in  1988  that  “the  act  requires  the 
employer  and  the  agent  to  negotiate  in  good 


In  yourNov.  7 issue.Sheila  Trainer  wrote  that 
she  did  not  see  why  you  should  advertise  what 
appears  to  be  substandard  computer  equip- 
ment. 

I have  no  idea  about  the  quality  of  the 
equipment,  and  I don’t  care  whether  or  not 
you  accept  advertising.  But  I do  object  to  her 
letter,  which  is  symptomatic  of  a great  deal 
that  needs  changing  in  many  people’s 
thought  processes.  The  conclusions  seem  to 
be  based  on: 

1.  Uncritical  acceptance  of  unattributed 
and/or  ignorant  opinions.  In  this  case, 
someone  or  several  people  in  Purchasing 
told  her  that  they  could  not  recommend 
the  systems  advertised.  We  were  not  told 
whether  the  person/people  had  any  com- 
petence in  computer  equipment  evalua- 
tion, nor  whether  they  had  any  vested 
interest.  Are  they,  for  example, 
agents/friends/colleagues  of  anyone  sell- 
ing other  computer  packages?  Why  not 
ask  opinions  from  several  educated  sour- 
ces and  read  published  evaluations  of  the 
equipment  in  computer  magazines  based 
on  actual  use? 

2.  Unwarranted  personally  or  professionally 
damaging  extrapolations  from  limited  or 
non-existent  data.  Purchasing  was  quoted 
as  saying  it  could  not  recommend  the 
package,  not  that  the  equipment  was  ap- 
parently substandard.  People  who  publish 
opinions  have  a duty  to  say  what  they  are 
based  on  and  to  limit  their  comments  to 
logical  and  justifiable  extrapolations. 

3.  Mixing  unrelated  things.  C?IBC  and  the 
computer  firm  are  apparently  offering 
special  loans  to  purchase  the  equipment. 
How  can  this  reinforce  the  perception  that 
the  University  supports  the  purchase  of 
the  equipment? 

The  University  owns  and  controls  At 
Guelph,  so  Trainer  assumes  the  goods  or 
services  advertised  are  approved  in  some 
measure  by  the  University,  ‘Many  people  on 
campus  would  make  the  assumption  that  the 
goods  are  endorsed  by  the  University.”  she 
says. 

Although  1 can't  imagine  any  normally 
intelligent  person  assuming  this.  1 have  some 


faith ...  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  open- 
ness.” 

The  administration  has  done  neither.  Our 
representatives  in  our  bargaining  unit  have 
done  an  exemplary  job  in  the  face  of  extreme 
adversity.  They  have  done  it  well  and 
honestly. 

We  are  not,  however,  reduced  to  silence. 
We  have  made  our  position  clear,  and  the 
rest  is  up  to  the  commission.  And  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  commission,  and  regard- 
less of  what  this  will  mean  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent. administration,  any  respect  that  he 
might  once  have  commanded  may  never  be 
regained. 

By  the  way,  every  day  that  we  as  tax- 
payers are  footing  the  bill  for  presidential 
limousines  and  other  extravagances  while 
listening  to  the  sad  tale  of  a university  with 
no  funds,  remember  that  all  good  things 
come  to  an  end.  We  will  tighten  our  belts  for 
so  long,  but  eventually  something  is  going  to 
give.  Unfortunately,  it  probably  won't  be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  to  give. 

Regardless  of  what  I think  of  the  vice- 
president,  administration,  this  issue  — and 
the  farce  he  has  made  out  of  it  — is  not  a 
local  one.  It  is  not  restricted  to  our  bargain- 
ing unit  and  to  the  University  community.  It 
comes  down  to  discrimination  against 
women  and  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our 
society,  particularly  in  an  academic  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  It  has  been  per- 
petuated by  these  types  of  actions  for  too 
many  years. 

The  vice-president,  administration, 
should  be  clear  in  his  own  conscience  know- 
ing that  at  U of  G,  he  has  been  a key  player. 

Tara  Curtis 
U of  G Staff  Association 


sympathy  with  the  principle.  Like  the  student 
newspapers,  maybe  At  Guelph  should  state 
prominently  that  it  takes  ads  only  for  the 
money  and  takes  no  responsibility  for  their 
content.  Or  have  no  ads  at  all  (and  this  in- 
cludes ads  for  the  Whippletree  and  Univer- 
sity Bookstore). 

But  to  come  back  to  my  main  concern.  An 
entire  computer  package  is  assigned  a grade 
of  substandard  — based  on  what?  Trainer 
says  many  people  assume  the  University  en- 
dorses the  goods  — based  on  what?  Nothing! 

This  might  not  matter  too  much  in  this 
case  (except  to  the  sellers  of  the  equipment). 
But  in  other  areas,  this  sort  of  thinking  makes 
people  accept  damaging  lies.  For  example: 
that  people  with  larger  brains  are  more  intel- 
ligent; that  people  with  reduced  body  hair  are 
more  advanced;  or  that  women  are  naturally 
inferior  to  men. 

Uncritical  acceptance  of  opinion  and  un- 
warranted extrapolation  are  diseases  of  the 
mind  that  ought  to  be  treated  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  a special  duty  here  to  treat 
these  diseases. 

Many  of  us  teach  people  in  various  ways 
and  subjects.  We  train  students  to  do  specific 
jobs.  We  teach  them  methods  of  analysis  and 
thinking.  We  try  to  get  them  to  think  critical- 
ly about  the  truth,  validity  and  limitations  of 
things  and  ideas  as  far  as  possible.  We  finally 
hope  they  will  not  allow  prejudice,  in- 
tolerance and  lack  of  thought  to  blight  the 
lives  and  aspirations  of  others.  We  cannot 
allow  the  rot  of  uncritical  acceptance  and 
unwarranted  extrapolation  a home  here,  or 
we  destroy  ourselves. 

In  addition,  many  of  us  here  are  protected 
against  the  consequences  of  exposing  the  lies 
and  half-truths  resulting  from  these  diseases. 
Unlike  many  people  in  other  places  and 
times,  we  do  not  get  sacked,  imprisoned, 
tortured  or  killed  for  comment  or  criticism. 
The  worst  that  can  happen  is  perhaps  that  we 
do  not  get  a pay  raise. 

So.  no  matter  their  source,  we  have  no 
excuse  for  tolerating  uncritical  acceptance 
or  unwarranted  extrapolation. 

Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science 
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A culinary  exchange 


HAFA  is  participating  in  the  Poitou-  students  going  to  France.  From  left  to 
Charentees  Region/Ontario  Work-  right  are  students  Jody  Chak, 
Study  Exchange,  which  involves  French  Veronique  Bernard,  Lauren  Pouineau 
students  coming  to  U of  G and  HAFA  and  Sandy  Mancini. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  Creative  Services 


Conclusions  based  on  assumptions,  not  facts 


Census  data  under  study 


by  Janet  Wood 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office 

Data  from  U of  G’s  employment  equity  cen- 
sus IS  now  being  analysed  by  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning  and  the 
Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Office. 

In  September,  census  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  University  employees  except  those 
whose  terms  of  employment  were  specifi- 
cally determined  by  their  status  as  students 
or  postdoctoral  research  fellows.  Graduate 
teaching,  research  and  service  assistants,  for 
example,  were  not  asked  to  participate. 

As  of  Dec.  3, 73.4  per  cent  of  the  mailed 
questionnaires  had  been  completed  and 
relumed  (Table  1). 

The  information  from  the  questionnaires 
is  being  used  to  measure  the  representation 
of  aboriginal  Canadians,  members  of  visible 
minorities,  people  with  disabilities  and 
women  within  each  University  job  category. 
The  job  categories  used  for  this  analysis  are 
the  “Abella  groups,”which  were  first  defined 
by  the  Canadian  Royal  Commission  on 
Equality  in  Employment  carried  out  by 
Judge  Rosalie  Silberman  Abella. 

The  Abella  groups  are: 

1.  Upper  level  managers 

2.  Middle  and  other  managers 

3.  Professionals 

4.  Semi-professionals  and 
technicians 

5.  Supervisors 

6.  Foremen/women 

7.  Clerical  workers 

8.  Sales  workers 

9.  Service  workers 

10.  Skilled  crafts  and  trades 

1 1.  Semi-skilled  manual  workers 

12.  Other  manual  workers 


Analysis  of  the  census  infonnation  will  be 
performed  by  job,  not  by  employee.  There 
are  more  University  jobs  than  University 
employees,  because  some  employees  hold 
more  than  one  job. 

Table  2 lists  the  numbers  of  part-time 
and/or  contractual  University  jobs  that  fall 
into  each  Abella  Group,  by  employee  group. 
Table  3 lists  the  numbers  of  full-time  per- 
manent University  jobs  that  fall  into  each 
Abella  category,  by  employee  group. 

Tables  4 and  5 list  the  percentages  of 
deliverable  employment  equity  census  ques- 
tionnaires returned  to  the  Equity  Office,  by 
Abella  group  and  employee  group,  for  part- 
time  and/or  contractual  positions  and  for 
full-time  permanent  positions,  respectively. 
To  ensure  confidentiality,  the  letter  N 
replaces  the  observed  return  rate  for  groups 
of  one  to  five  employees.  The  overall  census 
completion  rate,  determined  in  this  manner, 
was  76  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  the  representation  of 
aboriginal  Canadians,  members  of  visible 
minorities,  people  with  disabilities  and 
women  within  each  Abella  group  is  now  in 
progress.  The  return  rates  reported  here  will 
be  used  in  evaluating  the  reliability  of  those 
estimates.  That  analysis  will  be  reported  to 
the  University  community  early  in  the  new 
year.  □ 


Table  1 Census  Participation 

Response  Number  of 

Per  cento! 

Questionnaires 

Questionnaires 

Not  Deliverable  145 

3 

Participation  Refused  34 

1 

Questionnaire  Completed  3094 

73 

Questionnaire  Outstanding  941 

22 

Table  3 Number  of  Full-Time  Permanent  Positions 


Employee 

Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Abella  Group 
7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Exempt 

1 

5 

6 

5 

4 

166 

2 

10 

39 

238 

UGFA 

14 

18 

725 

1 

758 

Other 

PSA 

4 

158 

134 

15 

12 

8 

4 

1 

336 

Supervisory 

7 

5 

1 

47 

46 

5 

6 

10 

2 

1 

120 

Association 

CUOE 

13 

10 

13 

CUPE 

8 

30 

56 

52 

220 

366 

UGSA 

19 

79 

228 

7 

6 

399 

7 

9 

10 

16 

38 

1 

Food  Service 

Employees 

Association 

14 

1 

19 

35 

Total: 

18 

203 

948 

251 

85 

65 

582 

7 

75 

85 

78 

299 

2696 

Table  4 Fraction  of  Questionnaires  Completed  (%)  - 
Positions 

Part-Time  and/or  Contractual 

Employee 

Abella  Group 

Group 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Exempt 

N 

N 

73% 

94% 

55% 

76% 

UGFA 

76% 

N 

75% 

Other 

N 

78% 

73% 

40% 

N 

81% 

35% 

35% 

N 

75% 

55% 

61% 

PSA 

75% 

77% 

91% 

N 

78% 

Supen/isory 

Police 

Association 

CUOE 

N 

N 

N 

CUPE 

N 

N 

N 

60% 

67% 

UGSA 

N 

N 

58% 

N 

82% 

N 

100% 

77% 

Food  Service 

Employees 

Association 

67% 

N 

N 

57% 

59% 

Total: 

72% 

77% 

73% 

55% 

75% 

83% 

36% 

40% 

50% 

78% 

56% 

66% 

Table  2 Number  of  Part-Time  and/or  Contractual  Positions 


Employee 
Group  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Abella  Group 
7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

Exempt 

2 

2 

49 

16 

11 

80 

UGFA 

181 

2 

183 

Other 

2 

99 

356 

10 

2 

155  85 

234 

5 

6 

40 

996 

PSA 

32 

69 

11 

1 

113 

Supervisory 

Police 

Association 

CUOE 

2 

1 

3 

CUPE 

1 

3 

1 

10 

15 

UGSA 

3 

3 

12 

1 

45  1 

1 

66 

Food  Service 

Employees 

Association 

9 

2 

2 

65 

78 

Total: 

39 

354 

430 

22 

4 

219  86 

301 

6 

9 

62 

1534 

Table  5 Fraction  of  Questionnaires  Completed  (%)  - Full-Time  Permanent  Positions 

Employee 

Abella  Group 

Group  1 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

12 

Total 

Exempt 

N 

N 

83% 

N 

N 

95% 

N 

60% 

74% 

89% 

UGFA  100%  100% 

78% 

N 

79% 

Other 

PSA  N 

92% 

93% 

87% 

67% 

88% 

N 

N 

91% 

Supen/isory 

86% 

N 

N 

85% 

89% 

N 

83% 

N 

N 

88% 

Police 

Association 

80% 

80% 

CUOE 

77% 

77% 

CUPE 

100% 

73% 

55% 

46% 

60% 

59% 

UGSA 

95% 

86% 

83% 

86% 

100% 

93% 

86% 

100% 

80% 

100% 

74% 

89% 

Food  Sen/ice 

Employees 

Association 

43% 

N 

2 

58% 

N 

54% 

Total:  100% 

93% 

81% 

83% 

76% 

89% 

94% 

86% 

75% 

62% 

59% 

64% 

82% 

Commemorating 
25  years  at  U of  G 

The  University  recently  held  its  annual 
lunch  for  employees  who  have  worked 
here  25  years.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are 
Doreen  Nicklin,  Judith  Kerr,  Nellie 
Weninger,  Gertrude  Davis,  Vic 
Matthews,  Barbara  Bennett,  Rex 
Barrel!  and  Nancy  Bailey.  Standing  are 
Austin  Fletcher,  John  Mason,  Eugene 
Benson,  Isabel  Ralston,  Al  Brown, 
Margaret  Claxton,  Gary  Hutchison, 
Robert  Sweetman,  Hamish  Rattray, 
George  Smith,  Kari  Grimstad,  Allan 
Austin,  Henry  Bayley  and  Wilfred 
Ellis. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Creative  Services 
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Review  to  save  energy  on  campus 


Briefly 

Musical  notes 

The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Symphony,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Gerald  Neufeld,  Music,  are  performing 
Handel  s ‘Messiah”Dec.  2 1 at  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  Soloists  are  soprano  Elizabeth 
Neufeld,  contralto  Anne-Marie  Donovan, 
tenor  Glyn  Evans  and  bass  John  Doddington. 
Tickets  are  $ 1 5 general,  $ 1 2 for  students  and 
seniors  and  $2  for  children  under  1 2.  They  are 
available  at  the  Bookshelf,  the  Carden  Street 
Music  Shop  and  at  the  door. 

Calendars  for  sale 

1991  World  Literacy  of  Canada  calendars 
are  available  for  $9  from  International 
Education  Services,  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Development  and  the  U 
ofG  Bookstore.  Proceeds  go  directly  to  inter- 
national literacy  projects. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

Tickets  are  still  available  for  the  Theatre  in 
the  Trees  production  ofNoel  Coward's 
Spirit,  directed  by  Joan  Howell,  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Dec.  14, 15  and  21.  Dinner  begins  at 
6:30  p.m.,  the  performance  at  8 p.m.  Tickets 
are  $32.50  and  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Human  kinetics  symposium 

The  21st  annual  U of  G Human  Kinetics 
Symposium  will  be  held  Jan.  26  on  the  theme 
‘Health  Trends  and  Transitions.”  The  con- 
ference will  examine  the  recent  move 
towards  holism  in  the  health  field,  the  role  of 
preventive  medicine,  from  naturopathy  to 
more  conventional  forms,  and  the  multifacet 
treatment  of  pathologies  in  the  maintenance 
and  quality  of  life.  For  ticket  information,  call 
Richard  Staines  at  767-2543. 

For  information  about  placing  a notice  in 
‘Brieny,'’call  Ext  2592. 


The  University  will  do  a lighting  review  to 
determine  where  it  can  more  effectively  con- 
serve energy. 

Electricity  prices  are  expected  to  increase 
about  1 6 per  cent  in  January  and  another  1 0 
to  15  per  cent  each  year  for  the  next  few 
years,  says  Bob  Davis,  assistant  director. 
Engineering  Services,  in  Physical  Resour- 
ces. 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  University’s 
demand  for  electrical  power  has  Increased 
about  1 4 per  cent,  but  the  unit  cost  has  gone 
up  46  per  cent,  he  says. 

it's  time  to  cut  down  on  energy  waste  and 
return  to  our  conservative  habit  of  the  1 970s, 
when  we  paidgreater  attention  to  turning  out 
the  lights  when  they  were  not  required  or 
turning  off  equipment,  such  as  fumehoods, 
when  not  in  use.  Action  is  required  by  each 
one  of  us  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  energy 
wasters.” 

Beginning  in  January,  the  lighting  review 
will  be  carried  out  by  two  Mohawk  College 


Graduate  news 

The  final  examination  of  Miijana  Savic, 
Department  of  Pathology,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  veterinary  science  degree,  is  Dec. 

13  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Room  2152,  Pathology 
building.  The  thesis  is  ‘Effect  of  N-3  and  N-6 
Fatty  Acid  Dietary  Supplementation  on 
Canine  Neutrophil  and  Keratinocyte  Phos- 
pholipid Composition  and  Cutaneous  In- 
flammation.” Savic’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Julie 
Yager. 

The  final  examination  of  Beatriz  Vil- 
lanueva, Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  1 7 at  1 :30  p.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal 
Science/Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is 
‘The  Effect  of  Truncation  Selection  on 
Genetic  Parameters  of  Correlated  Traits.” 
Villanueva’s  adviser  is  Prof  Brian  Kennedy. 

The  final  examination  of  Daniel  Eberl, 


co-op  students  on  their  work  term,  under  the 
supervision  of  Lloyd  Cummins,  Main- 
tenance. A lighting  survey  was  done  several 
years  ago,  but  area  uses  have  changed  and 
lighting  may  no  longer  be  suitable.  Davis 
says. 

If  you  have  suggestions  for  any  area  that 
should  be  reviewed,  call  Christy  Bennett  at 
Ext.  2022.  □ 


Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  a can- 
didate for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
Dec.  17  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  222,  Axelrod 
building.  The  thesis  is'Genetic  Studies  on  the 
Nature  and  Function  of  Autosomal 
Heterochromatin  in  Drosophila 
mebnogaster.  Eberl’s  adviser  is  Prof  Art 
Hilliker. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Mark 
Smith,  Land  Resource  Science,  a candidate 
for  the  master  of  science  degree,  will  be  held 
Dec.  18.  A seminar  presentation  begins  9 
a.m.  in  Room  038  of  the  Richards  building, 
to  be  followed  by  the  oral  exam.  The  thesis 
is ‘Rainfall-Induced  Leaching  and  Leaf  Los- 
ses from  Drying  Alfalfa  Forage.”Smith’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof  Murray  Brown. 

Interested  members  of  the  University 
community  are  invited  to  attend.  □ 


Personnel 

report 

Appointments 

Don  McIntosh  has  been  appointed  director  of 
Teaching  Support  Services,  effective  Dec.  1. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  Al  Guelph  deadline  Dec.  7,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Research  Assistant  in  Biochemistry, 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry; grant  position.  Salary  range: 
$21,000  to  $25,000. 

The  following  position  isavaibble  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Employment  and  Educational  Equity  Co- 
ordinator, Office  of  the  President.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact 
Employment  Services  and  Training  on 
Christie  Lane  or  call  8364900. 


Obituary 

Gordon  Stone  of  the  Planning  Department 
died  Dec.  5 in  Toronto  after  a lengthy  illness. 
He  was  40. 

Originally  from  St.  John’s, Nfld.,  Mr.  Stone 
graduated  from  Memorial  University  and 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College. 

He  did  freelance  design  work  in  Toronto 
and  Edmonton  before  coming  to  U of  G in 
1985.  He  was  involved  with  projects  such  as 
the  environmental  biology/horticultural 
science  complex. 

Mr.  Stone  is  survived  by  his  parents  and 
one  brother.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks 
that  donations  be  made  to  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  Toronto.  A memorial  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Mr.  Stone’s  apartment  Jan.  5.  □ 


YOUR  ONE  STOP  LUBE, 
OIL  & FILTER 


1 - Top  up  anti-freeze  reservoir 

2 • We  check  and  fill  window  wasliers 

3 - We  check  the  wiper  blades 

4 - We  check  and  fill  power  steering  fluid 

5 - Air  filter  replaced  if  needed 

6 - We  change  your  oil  with  up  to  5 litres 

7 - We  install  new  oil  filter 

8 - We  check  and  fill  auto  transmission 

9 • We  lubricate  the  whole  chassis 

10  - We  check  and  fill  brake  fluid 

11  - We  inflate  tires  to  proper  pressure 


Discount  with  coupon 


# Up  to  5 litres  of 
Gulf5W30  or 
10W30 


Fram  Oil  Filter 

Complete  Chasis 
Lube 

Top  ofTall 
reservoirs  includes: 
radiator,  w/w 
reservoir,  master 
cylinder,  power 
steering,  automatic 
transmission 


lubeAit 

222  Speedvale  Avenue  West 
Guelph  836-4490 


STUDENTS/FACULTY/STAFF 
10  MINUTE  SERVICE 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NEEDED 


OPEN:  MON..FRI.  8-6,  SAT.  8-S 


Classifieds 

For  rent: 

overdrive.  82 1 -2425.  Thomas  home  model 
organ,  two  keyboards,  17  organ  voices, 
pedals.  822-5008.  Yashica  FX  103  camera, 
35-105  zoom  lens.Nissin  flash,  case,  Helen, 
836-2279.  1981  Oldsmobile  Cutlass 
wagon,  air  conditioning,  as  is,  Andrew.  Ext. 
8302.  LPs  from  the  1940s  and  ’50s,  822- 
9097.  1982  Toyota  Tercel,  color  TV  with 
converter,  toaster,  sewing  machine,  Rene, 
Ext.  8347  or  824-0290.  Hammond  organ, 
52  keys  plus  special  rhythm  sound  system. 
Ext.  6079. 

One-bedroom  basement  apartment  in 
family  home,  partially  furnished,  suitable 
for  young  couple  with  baby,  close  to  bus 
stop,  rent  negotiable,  references,  822- 1712. 
Three-bedroom  apartment  on  main  floor  of 
house,  use  of  yard,  $1,000  a month  plus 
utilities,  824-6001  days  or  824-8560  even- 
ings. 

For  sale; 

Turbo  XT  computer,  20-meg,  5 I /4-inch 
drive;  portable  Hyperion  computer  with 
amber  monitor,  640  K with  Epson  RX80 
printer,  Ruth,  Ext.  8707  or  823-8680. 1980 
Toyota  Corolla,  new  parts,  certified,  Gino, 
822-9033.  Drafting  machine,  Mutoh  track- 
ing, 36  X 48  working  area,  763-3425. 
Two-storey  three-bedroom  house,  walking 
distance  to  University,  two  baths,  pool.  Ext. 
6519  or  836-5793.  1984  Volvo  244  DL. 
four-door  sedan,  four-speed  manual  plus 

Wanted 

Second-hand  typewriter  in  good  working 
order,  Ext.  3330. 

Available: 

Child  care  by  mother  of  one,  business  hours, 
close  to  University,  763-2907  after  7 p.m. 

Introducing 


Black  Haircare 


Braiding 

Weaving 

Cuts 

Blow  Dry  - etc., 

Curls  from  $45.00 
Relaxers  from  $30.00 


Your 

stylist 

Audria 


Hairport  International 


218  Silvercreek 
PkwyN-  837-1411 
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London  House  renovations  aim  to  improve  safety,  comfort 


by  David  Thomas 
Staff  writer 

Quelph-London  House  is  going  through 
"some  major  changes, 
e University’s  1 40-year-old  row  house 
in  London  s Camden  Town  district  is  being 
extensively  renovated  in  three  phases.  The 
renovations  will  ensure  that  the  building 
meets  health  and  safety  standards,  improve 
deteriorating  structural  components, 
safeguard  the  building’s  structural  sound- 
ness and  replace  worn-out  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, says  Fred  Mogelin  of  Property 
Management,  which  administers  the  house. 

“We’re  not  gutting  the  place,  but  it  is  get- 
ting more  than  a decorative  facelift,”  says 
Mogelin.  “A  building  of  this  age  needs  to  be 
maintained  to  assure  an  adequate  level  of 
comfort  and  safety  for  the  people  using  the 
house.” 

The  first  phase,  completed  last  week,  in- 
volved upgrading  the  basement  flat’s  wiring, 
plumbing,  ventilation  and  heating,  applying 
protection  against  the  moisture  that  has  ac- 
celerated deterioration  throughout  the  build- 
ing, changing  the  layout  to  make  the  living 
space  more  efficient,  and  installing  new  car- 
pets and  furniture. 

Structural  and  safety  repairs  and  addi- 
tions were  also  made  in  the  first  phase,  in- 
cluding new  roofing,  coping  on  the  roof, 
skylights,  window  frames  and  patio  tiles.  A 
terrace  railing  and  a new  stairway  to  the  roof 
were  added  for  safety. 

Approval  for  the  renovations  came  after 
President  Brian  Segal  visited  the  site  during 
a European  trip  earlier  this  year.  He  will 
inspect  the  first  phase  of  the  project  in  early 
January. 

Guelph-London  House  is  an  important 
part  of  the  University,  says  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president,  academic. 
‘The  academic  programs  we  mount  there  are 
a high  priority,  and  the  renovations  are  an 
indication  of  the  administration’s  commit- 
ment to  the  house  as  one  of  the  University’s 
unique  features.” 

During  the  second  phase,  scheduled  to 


start  in  mid-April,  the  ground-floor  flat  will 
be  refurbished.  Wiring,  heating,  flooring  and 
plumbing  will  be  improved.  Repairs  and 
changes  to  rooms  on  the  first,  second  and 
third  floors  will  take  place  in  the  final  stage, 
set  for  late  summer.  This  will  include  re- 
placement of  bathroom  fixtures  and  changes 
in  layout  to  make  more  room  for  students  to 
study. 

The  cost  of  all  the  work  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $200,000  Canadian  — financial 
approval  for  the  second  and  third  phases  is 
to  be  confirmed  — and  will  be  financed 
through  a number  of  sources,  including 
mortgaging  and  income  from  ancillary 
operations. 

Construction  costs  are  high  in  London, 
and  this  project  is  not  out  of  line  with  London 
property  values,  says  Mogelin.  U ofG  bought 
the  house  in  1974  for  $134,550.  It  is  now 
valued  at  just  under  $1  million,  “which  is  a 
good  return  on  the  investment,”he  says. 

Located  at  1 05  Albert  St.,  the  house  con- 
tains two  flats,  two  double  rooms  and  three 
single  rooms,  one  of  which  serves  as  the 
house  manager’s  quarters.  There  is  also  a 
kitchen  and  a living  room  that  doubles  as  a 
classroom.  The  house  can  accommodate  a 
maximum  of  1 3 people. 

The  house  is  used  throughout  the  year. 
When  academic  programs  are  not  running 
in  July  and  August,  alumni  and  members  of 
the  University  community  can  rent  rooms  at 
rates  that  have  been  comparable  with  those 
of  London  hostels.  But  Phase  3 of  the 
upgrade  project  will  force  cancellation  of  the 
1 99 1 summer  program  and  ancillary  hostel 
operation,  and  will  increase  costs  for  visitors, 
Mogelin  says. 

The  University's  academic  programs  at 
the  house  are  “an  enriching  component  in  the 
living/leaming  experience  of  students  who 
go  to  London,”  says  Conolly.  Studying  in 
London  ‘broadens  the  horizons  and  opens  up 
new  avenues  of  interest  for  students,”he  says. 

The  best  known  of  the  programs,  the  Lon- 
don semester,  runs  from  January  to  April  and 
is  administered  through  the  colleges  of  Arts 
and  Social  Science.  About  30  BA  students 





Treat  your  self  to 
a special  dining  experience  at  the 

Whippletree  Restaurant 

Licensed  under  LLBO 
Reservations  51 9-767-5035 


Located  on  the  4th  Roor,  University  Centre,  near  the  north  elevators 


Guelph-London  House 

Photo  courtesy  of  Lew  Abbott 


study  British  music,  fine  art  and  drama.  In 
addition,  the  faculty  co-ordinator  teaches  a 
course  on  an  asp>eci  of  London  life  that 
touches  on  her  or  his  area  of  expertise. 

The  program  emphasizes  experience, 
says  Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert,  Psychology, 
who  co-ordinated  the  1990  London 
semester.  ‘We  encourage  students  to  take 
advantage  of  what  the  city  has  to  offer  and 
to  meet  people.  The  students  are  usually  an 
enterprising  bunch.  They  do  a lot  on  their 
own.” 

Prof.  Lew  Abbott,  History,  is  the  1991 
co-ordinator.  He  will  teach  a course  on  the 
life,  society  and  culture  of  London  in  the 
baroque  era.  It  will  not  be  a standard  history 
course,  says  Abbott,  because  the  city  itself  is 
the  classroom. 

‘If  you  actually  visit  the  churches  of 
Christopher  Wren,”  he  says,  ‘you  have  an 
idea  of  what  life  was  like.  You  can  see  how 
his  designs  blended  with  the  surroundings. 
You  could  use  slides  in  a lecture  room  in- 
stead, but  that  fails  to  give  a sense  of  time  and 
place  — and  experience.” 

The  number  of  people  in  the  program 
precludes  all  participants  from  living  at 
Guelph-London  House,  but  it  serves  as  a 
focal  point,  says  Boehnert. 

In  the  fail,  the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture runs  a study-abroad  semester  in 


London,  which  usually  involves  a dozen  or 
so  BLA  students.  (It  is  also  open  to  other 
students  and  has  attracted  participants  from 
the  universities  of  British  Columbia.Toronto 
and  Mississippi.) 

‘It’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dents to  see  historic  urban  gardens,  parks 
and  waterfronts,  and  provides  them  with 
valuable  experience  living,  working  and 
travelling  together.”says  Prof  Walter  Kehm, 
director  of  the  school.  The  program  includes 
a field  trip  to  the  continent  to  study  historic 
landsca()es. 

While  in  London,  landscape  architecture 
students  work  on  projects  such  as  last  year’s 
design  think-tank  on  the  Canary  Wharf  site. 
Students  toured  the  facilities  and  held  a 
design  competition  for  waterfront  develop- 
ments. They  can  also  enrol  in  courses  in 
landscape  design,  computer  modelling  and 
urban  planning  under  an  agreement  U of  G 
has  with  Thames  and  London  polytechnics. 

The  program  also  includes  weekend  field 
trips  to  other  cities  to  study  landscapes  and 
urban  environments. 

The  six-week  London  summer  session  is 
held  during  the  First  part  of  the  spring 
semester.  Prof  Ann  Wilson,  Drama,  led  the 

1990  session,  which  brought  together  14 
drama  students  and  one  each  in  computing 
science  and  sociology. 

The  two  courses  offered  — on 
Shakespeare  in  performance  and  theatrical 
response  to  Margaret  Thatcher’s  England  — 
were  ideal  subjects  for  studying  in  London, 
she  says. 

‘London  is  a major  theatre  centre,  and 
there  are  opportunities  to  meet  people  who 
work  in  the  theatre.  And  when  you’re  there, 
there’s  a sense  of  immediacy.  You  can  see 
the  social  conditions  the  plays  are  based  on. 
You  see  the  homeless  people  sleeping  in 
doorways.  It  politicized  the  students:  they 
had  sometimes  very  heated  discussions 
about  the  plays.” 

The  London  summer  session  won’t  run  in 

1991  because  of  the  renovation  program, 
but  there  are  ongoing  deliberations  to  give 
the  program  both  an  arts  and  science  com- 
ponent. It  is  hoped  the  program  will  attract 
students  from  a wider  number  of  academic 
areas,  Conolly  says.  Any  faculty  who  have 
suggestions  for  the  program  should  contact 
Conolly  in  the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Academic. 

Students  agree  that  the  academic 
programs  at  Guelph-London  House  benefit 
them  in  many  ways.  Joanne  Schnurr,  Office 
of  the  Registrar,  a participant  in  the  1989 
London  semester  as  a fine  art  student,  says 
the  experience  is  a ‘)>erfect  opportunity  to 
combine  education  with  real-life  experience. 
It  adds  something  special  to  your  university 
education  that  you’ll  never  forget.”  □ 


Student  centre  nearing  completion 


Construction  of  the  new  John  Eccles  Centre 
attached  to  South  Residences  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  new  year. 

Named  in  honor  of  John  Eccles,  former 
director  of  Residences,  the  centre  will  be  a 
multipurpose  area  for  the  use  of  students  in 
South  Residences.  During  the  school  year, 
the  top  level  of  the  two-level  building  will  be 
used  for  various  student  events. 

Because  the  centre  has  a kitchen,  it  will  be 
suitable  for  dances  and  parties,  but  can  also 
be  used  for  movies,  lectures  and  meetings.  In 
summer,  it  can  be  used  for  non-student 
events  such  as  weddings,  conferences  and 
meetings.  The  bottom  level  of  the  building 
will  be  a storage  area. 

Alan  Faulds.  assistant  director  of 
Residences,  says  the  building  will  fill  a great 
need.  ‘There  are  more  than  1 .700  students  in 
South  Residences.”  he  says,  “and  the  largest^ 
room  now  available  holds  only  65  people.” 
When  the  new  centre  opens,  its  2,500  square 
feet  will  easily  accommodate  300  people. 

Eccles,  an  OAC  graduate,  worked  on  the 
Guelph  campus  for  more  than  40  years  in 


various  positions,  including  dean  of  men 
back  in  1946  and  more  recently  in  charge  of 
residence  admissions.  ‘He  was  an  institution 
here."says  Faulds. 

Eccles  also  wrote  the  book  The  Boarding 
House,  a history  of  residences  at  Guelph, 
looking  back  over  100  years.  □ 


Metered  and 
attendant  parking 
rates  to  increase 

To  offset  increased  operating  costs, 
including  the  Goods  and  Services 
Tax.  all  pay-as-you-park  facilities 
on  campus  will  increase  to  $1  an 
hour  effective  January  1991.  This  is 
the  first  increase  of  rates  in  these 
facilities  since  1989. 
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Committee  to  explore 
options  for  Cruickston 


Christmas  drive  seeks  donations 

Administrative  Services  is  again  co-ordinating  the  University’s  annual 
Christmas  appeal.  The  familiar  red  Christmas  box  is  set  up  until  Dec. 
20  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard. 

Any  donations  of  canned  goods,  non-perishable  items,  new  books 
and  new  toys  will  be  gratefully  accepted.  All  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  will  distribute  the  items  to  needy  families  in 
Guelphjust  before  Christmas.  □ 


WUSC  students  to  receive  help 


The  University  is  now  responsible  for  the 
entire  property  of  Cruickston  Park  Farm,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  occupant  Margaret 
Keefer  in  September. 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
examine  future  plans  for  the  property,  and 
management  of  the  farm  was  transferred 
from  Property  Management  to  the  Real  Es- 
tate Division  Dec,  1 . says  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration. 

Matthew  Wilks  Keefer  bequeathed  his 
980-acre  family  estate  to  the  University  in 
1968.  and  it  is  still  the  University’s  single 
largest  holding  off  campus. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  the 
University  was  to  acquire  the  property  on  the 
death  of  Keefer  and  members  of  his  imme- 
diate family.  Two  years  after  Keefer  died  in 
1971,  however,  his  wife  and  two  sisters,  who 
occupied  the  original  houses  at  Cruickston 
Park,  decided  to  turn  all  the  property  except 
for  42  acres  over  to  U of  G. 

The  sisters.  Eliza  and  Petrina  Keefer,  died 
in  1975  and  1981.  The  surviving  family 
member.  Biff  Hamilton.  Margaret  Keefer's 
son,  will  continue  to  live  on  the  property  until 
the  University  crystalizes  its  plans  for  use  of 
the  property  and  has  them  approved  by 
Board  of  Governors,  says  Ferguson. 


by  Marla  Konrad 
Staff  writer 

AKADEMIA,  Guelph’s  first-year  integrated 
program  in  arts  and  sciences,  has  completed 
its  first  semester  to  a chorus  of  positive 
reviews  from  its  students. 

Eighty-three  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
unique  program,  which  marries  living  with 
learning  and  arts  with  sciences  in  an  effort  to 
broaden  students’  horizons  before  they 
choose  a specialization. 

Isabelle  Schmelzer  likes  how  the  program 
aims  to  explore  connections  between  arts 
and  science.  ‘I'm  better  at  the  arts,  but  I’ve 
never  liked  the  idea  of  separating  arts  from 
science,"she  says. 

For  Mary  Kraishnik.  ’AKADEMIA’s 
been  a good  way  to  expose  me  to  different 
areas  of  study.” 

Sixty-three  of  the  AKADEMIA  students 
have  chosen  to  live  in  Lambton  Hall  in  a 
special  area  set  aside  to  give  them  a com- 
munity setting  in  which  to  live  and  study 
together.  The  remaining  20  live  in  other 
residences  or  off  campus. 

Program  organizers  believed  that  if  stu- 
dents developed  a mutual  support  system  in 
their  residence,  it  would  reflect  positively  in 
the  classroom. 

‘The  class  atmosphere  changes  when  a 
group  of  students  know  each  other."  says 
Prof.  John  Vanderkamp,  director  of 
AKADEMIA  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Social  Science.  ‘There  is  more  interaction 
with  the  professor  and  among  the  students 
themselves.” 

So  far.  the  concept  has  worked  well. ‘I  like 
that  we’re  all  together,”  says  Sara  Francis. 
“We  do  assignments  and  work  together  often. 
Sometimes  we  come  back  and  debate  things 
we’ve  discussed  in  class.” 

Rachel  Robbins  agrees.  ‘‘At  exam  time,  we 
study  together  by  making  up  games  with 
questions  about  our  work.”  And  if  anyone  is 
having  trouble.  ‘Vou  can  go  next  door  and 
someone  will  know  the  answer." 

Nigel  Marriner,  one  of  only  15  males  in 
the  program,  says  the  support  system 
AKADEMIA  provides  is  great.  ‘The  first 
thing  1 noticed  was  how  quickly  we  became 
a closely  knit  group." 

One  drawback  to  being  in  the  program 
has  been  the  reaction  of  other  students,  When 
AKADEMIA  students  mention  they're  in  the 
program,  the  initial  reaction  from  most  other 


Since  1 973,  U of  G has  both  fanned  and 
leased  out  the  arable  portion  of  the  land.  The 
property  includes  wetlands,  woodlots  and 
limestone  cliffs,  which  overlook  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Speed  and  Grand  rivers. 

There  are  several  houses  on  the  property 
— some  rented  or  occupied  by  Cruickston 
Park  staff.  There  are  also  bams  and  out- 
buildings scattered  across  the  property.  The 
farm  itself  is  managed  by  a University 
employee.  □ 


Robbeiy  attempted 

A man  tried  to  rob  a woman  on  Dairy  Bush 
Hill  Dec.  8,  University  police  say.  The 
woman,  a student,  was  walking  behind  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  around  10  p.m. 
when  a man  wearing  a nylon  stocking  mask 
grabbed  her  by  the  waist  and  demanded 
money.  She  told  him  she  had  no  money,  then 
ran  to  OVC,  where  she  phoned  police. 

No  one  has  been  arrested.  The  man  is 
described  as  being  in  his  late  teens,  slim, 
about  5’5,  with  a thin  moustache.  He  was 
wearing  a brown  leather  bomber  jacket, 
brown  jeans  and  running  shoes,  and  ad  a 
wedding  band  on  his  left  hand.  □ 


students  is  negative,  says  Jennifer  Bull. 
‘Many  people  think  we  think  highly  of  our- 
selvesjusl  because  we’re  in  the  program,”she 
says. 

‘Everyone  thinks  we’re  really  brilliant” 
adds  Carolyn  Gagnon. 

“A  lot  of  us  are  finding  people  from  the 
outside  view  us  as  snobby  and  elitist,”  says 
Kraishnik.  She  thinks  many  people  compare 
the  AKADEMIA  program  with  a similar  arts 
and  science  program  offered  at  McMaster 
University.  ‘But  there  you  need  a 90-per-cent 
average  to  get  in.” 

Although  two-thirds  of  the  AKADEMIA 
students  are  Ontario  Scholars,  an  ‘A’  average 
is  not  required  to  get  into  the  program,  and  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  elitist.  Nevertheless, 
AKADEMIA  students  feel  a lot  is  expected 
of  them. 

‘Professors  have  higher  expectations  of 
AKADEMIA  students.”  says  Kraishnik. 
‘Teachers  seem  to  think  we’re  elite,”  says 
Gagnon.  ‘1  can  deal  with  that  from  my 
friends,  but  it’s  harder  with  professors.” 

On  the  positive  side,  though,  the  students 
believe  their  professors  have  taken  a special 
interest  in  them.  ‘Professors  know  our  names 
and  are  interested  in  us  and  our  back- 
grounds,” says  Marriner. 

Gagnon  says  she’s  noticed  faculty  treat 
AKADEMIA  students  with  a little  more 
respect  than  most  first-year  students  receive. 
*ln  AKADEMIA,  all  questions  are  treated 
equally,  even  dumb  ones,”  she  says.  ‘You 
don’t  always  get  that  in  regular  courses.” 

Jill  Johnson,  AKADEMIA’s  academic 
counsellor,  believes  the  program,  the  profes- 
sors and  the  living-learning  environment  are 
all  making  a difference  in  the  way  students 
approach  their  studies.  She  says  the  program 
is  producing  more  well-rounded  students 
and  changing  their  focus  on  how  to  learn. 
‘They’re  being  forced  to  think,  not  just  regur- 
gitate. They  have  to  understand;  they  can’t 
just  memorize." 

Schmelzer  agrees.  "We’re  challenged  to 
think  after  we  leave  class," she  says,  ‘t  know 
a lot  of  students  who  try  to  memorize  the 
textbook  for  an  exam.” 

At  the  end  of  AKADEMIA’s  first 
semester.  Vanderkamp  is  pleased  with  the 
students’  response.  ‘Eor  many  of  them,  it's 
been  a nice  introduction  to  university,"  he 
says.  ‘It’s  given  them  a more  open  mind  of 
what  they  want  to  do.  My  sense  is  that  they're 
really  liking  it  a lot.”  □ 


Thirteen  students  and  four  visiting  scholars  at 
U of  G funded  by  the  now-defunct  World 
University  Service  of  Canada  will  continue  to 
get  funding,  and  the  University  will  help  them 
out  with  temporary  financing  if  they  need 
help. 

The  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA),  which  had  contracted 
overseas  development  projects  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  WUSC,  will  pick  up  the 
costs,  international  student  adviser  Don 
Amichand  assured  international  students 
last  week. 

WUSC  was  placed  in  receivership  last 
week  because  of  cash-flow  problems,  and 
many  international  students  at  institutions  in 
Canada, including  U of  G,  were  left  with  NSF 
cheques  from  the  organization  or  had  their 
bank  accounts  frozen. 

The  organization's  problems  do  not  jeop- 
ardize the  students’  enrolment  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Adrian  Delyzer,  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  told  the  students.  CIDA 
will  seek  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada, 
to  administer  the  programs.  Until  new  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  at  CIDA  are  in 
place,  however,  the  students  face  financial 
difficulties. 

The  University  “will  consider  ways  it  can 
assist  the  students  with  their  immediate  cash- 
flow problems,”  said  Brian  Sullivan,  as- 


Researchers  at  U of  G received  a strong  show 
of  support  from  industry  in  the  latest  round  of 
University  Research  Incentive  Fund  GJRIF) 
awards,  receiving  a total  of  $2 1 0,720  to  un- 
dertake six  industry-driven  projects. 

Administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  the  incentive  fund  en- 
courages co-operative  research  ventures  be- 
tween universities  and  industry  by  matching 
private-sector  contributions  committed  to 
university-based  research  contracts. 

‘URIF  has  met  with  tremendous  response 
from  universities  and  the  private  sector,”says 
Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities,  who  made  the  awards  an- 
nouncement last  week.  "We  can  credit  the 
program  for  developing  productive  linkages 
between  academic  and  industrial  com- 
munities.” 

Leading  the  way  at  U of  G is  Prof.  Tom 
Carey,  Department  of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  who  received  awards  for 
two  projects.  ‘Global  On-line  Information 
Guidelines,”a  project  with  IBM  Canada  Ltd., 
was  awarded  $1 1 1,345.  A feasibility  study 
ofadvaheed  group  communication  facilities, 
being  conducted  with  Proteo  Software  Inc., 
received  $14,875. 

Other  recipients  were: 

■ Prof,  Elmer  Alyea,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  $38,500  to  study  catalysts 
for  the  conversion  of  hexane  to  phthalic 
anhydride,  with  the  Institute  for  Chemi- 
cal Science  and  Technology; 

■ Ann  Gibbins,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  $20,000  for  genetic  engineer- 
ing research  designed  to  provide  more 
disease-resistant  poultry  and  eggs  with 
less  cholesterol,  in  partnership  with  the 
Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Marketing 
Board; 

■ Prof.  Richard  Miller,  Pathology, 
$ 1 0,000  for  the  project  ‘‘Pathology  and 
Pathogenesis  of  Nocardial  Mastitis  — A 
Morphologic  and  Immunohistochemi- 
cal  Study,"  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Milk  Marketing  Board;  and 

■ Prof.  Eva  Nagy.  Veterinary  Microbiol- 


sociaie  vice-president,  student  affairs. 

The  WUSC  shutdown  was  felt  immedi- 
ately on  campus.  When  Banusunan  Siregar, 
an  Indonesian  PhD  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  wrote  a 
cheque  for  his  rent,  the  cheque  bounced  be- 
cause WUSC  funds  had  been  pulled  from  his 
account.  He  explained  the  problem  to  his 
landlord,  but  still  needed  cash  to  buy 
groceries  for  himself,  his  wife  and  child. 

‘1  was  really  shocked  when  it  happened,” 
he  said.  ‘You  have  to  have  money  for  your 
family  to  live  on.” 

Agricultural  economics  master’s  student 
Ahmad  Fauzi  was  to  fly  home  to  Indonesia 
Dec.  9,  but  his  airline  wouldn’t  issue  the 
ticket  when  WUSC  ran  into  its  difficulties. 
The  situation  also  delayed  Fauzi  from  get- 
ting his  thesis  printed  and  bound.  He  will 
have  to  return  home  at  a later  date. 

For  Trikoesoemaningtyas  Santos,  an 
M.Sc.  student  in  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Biology,  the  WUSC  collapse  has 
created  a sort  of  limbo.  Her  program  was  to 
finish  this  month,  but  she  had  applied  for  an 
extension  in  September  and  had  not  received 
any  reply  before  the  organization  closed.  She 
also  found  her  bank  account  frozen. 

Amichand  told  the  students  the  Univer- 
sity administration  would  contact  banks  to 
straighten  out  financial  matters  and  address 
other  problems  that  have  arisen.  □ 


ogy  and  Immunology,  $16,000  for  the 
study  of  immunity  to  infectious  laryn- 
gotracheitis  virus,  with  the  Ontario  Egg 
Producers'  Marketing  Board. 

To  date,  475  research  projects  involving 
industry  and  Ontario  universities  have 
received  more  than  $37.7  million  in  funding 
through  the  URIF  program.  □ 


A gift  that  lasts 


It's  not  always  easy  to  find  the  right 
Christmas  gift,  especially  for  someone 
who  seems  to  have  everything.  Some- 
times the  gift  of  knowledge  — courtesy 
of  a continuing  education  gift  certificate 
— can  be  just  the  answer. 

“We  see  a continuing  education  gift 
certificate  as  an  ideal  gift  for  employees, 
friends,  children  and  spouses,”  says 
Virginia  Gray,  chair  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

“A  gift  certificate  means  more  than 
just  financial  support.  It’s  also  an  endor- 
sement of  aspirations  and  a vole  of  con- 
fidence in  someone  who  has  chosen  a 
goal  and  is  working  to  achieve  it.  And, 
as  an  added  benefit  to  the  donor,  tuition 
fees  over  $ 1 00  are  lax  deductible.” 

Continuing  education  options  in- 
clude courses  to  upgrade  professional 
skills,  explore  concerns  about  the  en- 
vironment and  learn  more  about  home 
gardening.  Courses  are  available  both 
on  campus  and  through  distance  educa- 
tion. For  more  information,  call  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Ext.  3956.  □ 


AKADEMIA  scores  top 
marks  with  first  students 


URIF  awards  show  strong  support 
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